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1. In the first part of the sixteenth century, we have seen 
tliat the foundations of a solid structure of classical Progress of 
learning had been laid in many parts of Europe; p^^o^okt- 
the superiority of Italy had generally become far less conspi- 
cuous, or might perhaps be wholly denied ; in all the German 
Empire, in France, and even in England, the study of ancient 
literature had been almost uniformly progressive. But it was 
the subsequent period of fifly years, which we now approach, 
that more eminently deserved the title of an age of scholars, 
and filled our public libraries with immense fruits of literary 
labor. In aU matters of criticism and philology, what waA 
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written before the year 1550 is little in comparison with what 

the next age produced. 

2. It may be useful in this place to lay before the reader at 
one view the dates of the first editions of Greek and 
Latin authors, omitting some of inconsiderable repu- 
tation or length. In this list I follow the authority 

i)f Dr. Dibdin, to which no exception will probably be 

taken: — 



First edi 

tiuDSOf 

Cliifisiot. 



JEVian 1546. 

^schylus 1518. 

^8op 1480? 

Ammianos 1474. 

Anacreon 1554. 

Antoninus 1558. 

ApoUonius Rhodius ....... 1496. 

Appianus 1551. 

Apuleius 1469. 

Aristophanes 1498. 

Aristoteles 1495-8. 

Arrian 1535. 

Athenteus 1514. 

Aulus Gellius 1469. 

Ausonius 1472. 

Boethius Absque 

Caesar 1469. 

Callimachus Absque 

Catullus 1472. 

Ciceronis Opera 1498. 

Cicero de Ofiiciis 1465. 

Epistola Famil. 1467. ) 

Epistolse ad Attic 1469.) 

de Oratore 1465. 

Rhetorica 1490. 

Orationes 1471. 

Opera Philosoph 1 147L I 

Claudian Absque 

Demosthenes 1504. 

Diodorus, v. lib 1539. 

XV. lib 1559 

Diogenes Laertius 1533. 

Dio Cassius 1548. 

Dionysius Ilalicam 1546. 

Epictetus 1528. 

Euripides 1508. 

Euclid 1583. 

Florus 1470. 

Herodian 1503. 

Herodotus 1502. 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies 1493. 

Op. omnia .•••••• 1495. 

Homer 1488. 

Horatius. ...*..• • • Absque 

lacerates 1498. 



Jiome. 

Venice^ Aldus 

Milan, 

Rome, 

Paris. 

Zurich, 

Florence* 

Paris, 

Rome* 

Venice, 

Venice* 

Venice, 

Venice, 

Rome, 

Venice, 
anno; circ 1470. 

Rome. 
anno. Florence, 

Venice, 

Milan, 

Menu. 

Rome, 

Mentz and Subiaea. 

Venice, 

Rome, 



Rome, 

anno. Brescick 

Venice, 

Basle, 

Paris, 

Basle, 

Paris, 

Paris, 

Venice, 

Venice, 

Basle, 

Paris, 

Venice, 

Venice, 

Milan, 

Venice, 

Florence, 
anno. 
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JoMphos 1644. Batie. 

Jnstm 1470. Venice. 

Juvenal Absque anno. Some, 

Livitts 1469. Home, 

Longinus 1564. Batle, 

Lucan 1469. Borne, 

Lucian 1496. Florence. 

Lucretius 1478. Brescia. 

Lvsias 1618. Venice. 

Macrobius 1472. Venice. 

Manilius Ante 1474. Nuremberg. 

Martialis 1471. Ferrara. 

Oppian 1616. Florence. 

Ornheus 1600. Florence. 

Ovid 1471. Bolopna. 

PauRanias 1616. Ventce. 

Petronius 1476? 

PhiPdrus 1696. Troyet. 

Photius 1601. Auysimrg. 

Pindar ••.... 1618. Venice. 

Plato 1613. Vemce. 

Plautus 1472. Venice. 

Plinii Nat. Hist 1469. Venice. 

Epist 1471. 

Plutarch Op. Moral 1609. Venice. 

Vit« 1617. Venice. 

Pol^'bius 1680. llaguenow, 

Quintilian 1470. Rome. 

Quintus Curtius Absque anno. Borne. 

Sallust 1470. Paris. 

Seneca 1476. Nnplet. 

Senecte Tragedla 1484. Ferrara. 

Siiius Italicus 1471. Borne. 

Sophocles 1602. Venice. 

Statins 1472? 

Strubo 1616. Venice. 

Suetonius 1470. Borne. 

Tacitus 1468? Venice. 

Terence Ante 1470? Stratimrg. 

The<K-ritus 1498. Milan. 

Thucj^'dides 1602. Venice. 

Valerius Flaccus 1474. Borne. 

Valerius Blaximus Ante 1470 ? Straeburg. 

Velleius Paterculus 1520. Bttete. 

Virgil 14ti9. Bimie. 

Xenophon 1516. Florence. 

3. It will be perceived, that, even in the middle of this 
century, some far fi-om uncommon writert had notQj^^g^j^ 
yet been given to the press. But most of the rest character of 
had gone through several editions, which it would be "* '^* 
tedious to enumerate ; and the means of acquiring an exten- 
sive, though not in all respects very exact, erudition might 
perhaps be nearly as copious as at present. In consequence, 
probably, among other reasons, of these augmented stores of 
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classical literature, its character underwent a change. It 
became less polished and elegant, but more laborious and pro- 
found. The German or Cisalpine type, if I may use the 
word, prevailed over the Italian, the school of Budasus over 
that of Bembo ; nor was Italy herself exempt from its ascen- 
dency. This advance of erudition at the expense of taste 
was perhaps already perceptible in 1550, for we cannot accom- 
modate our arbitrary divisions to the real changes of things ; 
yet it was not hitherto so evident in Italy aa it became in the 
latter part of the century. The writers of this age, between 
1550 and 1600, distinguish themselves from their predecessors 
not only by a disregard for the graces of language, but by a 
more prodigal accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate 
efforts to discriminate and to prove their positions. Aware of 
the censors whom they may encounter in an increasing body 
of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event of 
controversy, or to sustain their own differences from those who 
have gone already over the same ground. Thus, books of 
critical as well as antiquarian learning often contain little 
of original disquisition, which is not interrupted at every sen- 
tence by quotation, and in some instances are hardly more 
than the adversaria^ or commonplace-books, in which the 
learned were accustomed to register their daily observations 
in study. A late German historian remarks the contrast be- 
tween the Commentary of Paulus Cortesius on the scholastic 
philosophy, published in 1503, and the Mythologia of Natalis 
Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of its subject, is classical 
in style, full of animation and good sense ; the second is a 
tedious mass of quotations, the materials of a book rather than 
a book, without a notion of representing any thing in its 
spirit and general result.^ This is, in great measure, a cha- 
racteristic of the age, and grew worse towards the end of 
the century. Such a book as the Annals of Baronius, the 
same writer says, so shapeless, so destitute of every trace of 
eloquence, could not have appeared in the age of Leo. But 
it may be added, ihat, with all the defects of Baronius, no 
one, in the age of Leo, could have put the reader in the pr 
session of so much knowledge. 

4. We may reckon, among the chief causes of this diminu- 
Cuitivation *^on of elegance in style, the increased culture of the 
of Greek. Greek language ; not certainly that the great writers 

1 Baoke, Die Fipste des 16ten and ITten JahrhundortSf i. 484. 
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in Greek are inferior models to those in Latin, but because 
the practice of composition was confined to the latter. Nor 
was the Greek really understood, in its proper structure and 
syntax, till a much later period. It was, however, a sufficiently 
laborious task, with the defective aids then in existence, to 
learn even the single words of that most copious tongue ; and 
in this some were eminently sucoessfuL Greek was not very 
much studied in Italy : we may perhaps say, on the contrary, 
that no one native of that country, after the middle of the 
century, except Angelus Caninius and jEmilius Portus, both 
of whom lived wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired any 
remarkable reputation in it; for Petrus Victorius had been 
distinguished in the earlier period. It is to France and 
Germany that we should look for those who made Grecian 
literature the domain of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more eminent ; not, how- 
ever, distinguishing the laborers in the two vineyards of 
ancient learning, since they frequently lent their service alter- 
nately to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thanks to the encouragement 
given by Francis I., stood in the first rank for philo- p^ncipu 
logical learning; and, as no other in France could Khoian: 
pretend to vie with her, she attracted students from ^'*"*^"*- 
every part. Toussain, Danes, and Dorat were conspicuous 
professors of Greek. The last was also one of the celebrated 
pleiad of French poets, but far more distinguished in the dead 
tongues than in his own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, 
so called by the gods, but by men Toumebceuf, and, as some 
have said, of a Scots family, who must have been denominated 
Tumbull.^ Tumebus was one of those industrious scholars 
who did not scorn the useful labor of translating Greek 
authors into Latin, and is among the best of that class. But 
his reputation is chiefly founded on the Adversaria, the first 
part of which appeared in 1564, the second in 1565, the third, 
posthumously, in 1580. It is wholly miscellaneous, divided 
into chapters, merely as resting-places to the reader ; for the 
contents of each are mostly a collection of unconnected notes. 
Such books, truly cidversaria or commonplaces, were not 

> Biogr. UnlT. Thcpennlttmateof Tur- what we ihonld think right. Eren Greek 

nebue Lt nuule both abort and long by the will not help tu, (br we find him celled 

Latin poets of the age, but more common- both Tovpv€(3oc and Tovpvri^og Mait 

\j Um latter, which eeeme oontnfjr to tali*, vit« SUphanor., toL liL 

VOL. n 2 
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unusual ; but can, of course, only be read in a desultory man- 
ner, or consulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tumebus 
contains several thousand explanations of Latin passages. 
They are eminent for conciseness ; few remarks exceeding 
half a page, and the greater part being much shorter. He 
passes without notice from one subject to another the most 
remote, and has been so much too rapid for his editor, that the 
titles of each chapter, multifarious as they are, afford fre- 
quently but imperfect notions of its contents. The phrases 
explained are generally difficult ; so that this miscellany gives 
a high notion of the erudition of Tumebus, and it has fur- 
nished abundant materials to later commentators. The best 
critics of that and the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lip- 
sius, Barthius, are loud in his praises ; nor has he been blamed, 
except for his excess of brevity and rather too great prone- 
ness to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not remark- 
ably successful.* Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Tumebus, that, with more leammg than any who had 
gone before for a thousand years, he was wholly exempt from 
the pedantry characteristic of scholars, and could converse 
upon topics remote from his own profession, as if he had lived 
continually in the world. 

6. A work very similar in its nature to the Adversaria of 
Petnis V!c- Tumcbus was the Variae Lectiones of Petrus Victo- 
toriuB. rius (Vettori), professor of Greek and Latin rhetoric 
at Florence during the greater part of a long life, which ended 
in 1585. Thuanus has said, with some hyperbole, that Victo- 
rius saw the revival and almost the extinction of learning in 
Italy .^ No one, perhaps, deserved more praise in the resto- 
ration of the text of Cicero; no one, according to Huet, 
translated better from Greek; no one was more accurate in 
observing the readings of manuscripts, or more cautious in his 
own corrections. But his Variae Lectiones, in 38 books, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1583, though generally 

t Blonnt; Baillet. The latter begins his quadam doctrinas oopia instmotos, ted 

collection of these testimonies by saving interdum niniis propere, et nimis cupidi 

Uiat TurnebuR has had as many admirers amplexari solitus est ea qusB In mentem 

as readers, and is almost the only critic renerant." — Varise Lectiones. I. x. c. 18. 

whom envy lias not presumed to attack. Muretus, as usual with critics, vineta 

Baillet, however, speaks of his correction etrdit sua : the same charge might be 

of Greek and Lathi passages. I have not brought against himself. 

observed any of the former in the Adver- * '* Petrus Victorius loi^cva Ktate Id 

■aria : tlte book, if I am not mistaken, eonsecutus est, ut literas in Italia renaa- 

relates wholly to Latin criticism. Mure- centee et pasne extinctas viderit." — Thii»> 

tos calls Tumebus, " Homo immensa nus ad ann. 1685, eqmd Blount. 
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extolled, has not escaped the severity of Scaliger, who says 
that there is less of valuable matter in the whole work than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Tumebus.* Scaliger, how- 
ever, had previously spoken in high terms of Victorius : there 
had been afterwards, as he admits, some ill-will between them ; 
and the tongue or pen of this great scholar was never guided 
by candor towards an opponent. I am not acquainted with 
the VarioB Lectiones of Victorius except through my autho- 
rities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellany by 
Marc Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. The j,„^^,j,^ 
first part of this, containing eight books, was pub- 
lished in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the last four in 
1600. This great classical scholar of the sixteenth century 
found in the eighteenth one well worthy to be his editor, 
Ruhnkenius of Leyden, who has called the Varise Lectiones 
of Muretus " a work worthy of Phidias ; " an expression 
rather amusingly characteristic of the value which verbal 
critics set upon their labors. This book of Muretus contains 
only miscellaneous illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already mentioned. 
Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms; and, in many 
chapters, only points out parallel passages, or relates inciden- 
tally some classical story. His emendations are frequently 
good and certain, though at other times we may justly think 
him too bold.' Muretus is read with far more pleasure than 
Tumebus : his illustrations relate more to the attractive parts 
of Latin criticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin.' But in depth of erudition he is probably 

> SoallMrana Saeimda. ** Neete meo Lamis eoronam ; *' 

> Tb« following will aoTt m tax toftanee. illuBtrated by Buripid«0. 

In th« Rpeech of 0«lgaetu (Tadti Vita 2. A panaffe in Arintotle's Rhetorio. lib. 

Africolae), instead of '* Ubortatem non in iL, explaiMd diSamitly from P. Vleto- 

pnewntia laturi," which indeed is anln> lius. 

telligible enoagh, he would read, ** in 8. CompariMm of a paange in the 

Ubertatem, noji in popuU Romani ferri- Phasdms of Plato, with Cioero^i trans- 

tium nati. ^' Such a conjecture would lation. 

not be endared in the preeent state of 4. Passage \n the Apologia Soeratis, oor> 

rrftlrbtni. Muretus, however, settles it in rected and explained. 

the current style : '* rulgus auid probet, 6. Line \n Virgil, shown to be imitated 

quid non probet, nunqnam lamnraTi." from Homer. 

* The following titles of chapters, from 6. Slips of memory In P. Victorius, ii»- 

the eighth book of the VarisB Lectlonea, ticed. 

wOl show the agreeable diTenity of Mure- 7. Paasege In ArlstoUe^f Rhetorio ex- 

tas^s illustmtions : — plained from his liktaphyilcs. 

1. Comparison of poets to bees, by 8. Anothar passage In the same book 

Fliidar, Uoraoe, Loerstius. line of Ho> axplaliMd. 
t — 
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much below the Parisian professor. Muretus seems to take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

8. Tumebus, Victorius, Muretus, with two who have been 
oruter'i mentioned in the first part of this work, Coelius 
Thenaurufl Rhodigiuus and Alexander ab Alexandro, may be 
reckoned the chief contributors to this general work 
of literary criticism in the sixteenth century. But there were 
many more, and some of considerable merit, whom we must 
pass over. At the beginning of the next century, Gruter 
collected the labors of preceding critics in six very thick and 
closely printed volumes, to which Paraeus, in 1623, added a 
seventh, entitled "Lampas, sive Fax Liberalium Artium," 
but more commonly called Thesaurus Criticus. A small por- 
tion of these belong to the fifteenth century, but none extend 
beyond the following. Most of the numerous treatises in this 
ample collection belong to the class of Adversaria, or miscel- 
laneous remarks. Though not so studiously concise as those 
of Tumebus, each of these is generally contained in a page 
or two, and their multitude is consequently immense. Those 
who now by glancing at a note obtain the result of the patient 
diligence of these men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their acuteness and strength 
of memory. They had to collate the whole of antiquity , they 
plunged into depths which the indolence of modern philology, 
screening itself under the garb of fastidiousness, affects to 
deem unworthy to be explored ; and thought thcm&elves bound 
to become lawyers, physicians, histonans, arti&ts, agriculturists, 
to elucidate the difficulties which ancient writers present. It 
may be doubted also, whether our moie recent editions of the 

9. Paange In Cicero pro Rabirio, cor> 17. P^tswge in Cicero^s EpLtUef misun* 
rected. dentood oy PoUtiao and Victoritu. 

10. Imitation of JEechines in two pas- 18. Passage in the Phaedrus explained. 
mguA of Cicero's 8d Catilinarian oration. 19 Difference between accusation and 

11. Imitation of .Sschines and Demos- inT»jtiTe, illustiated firom Demosthenes 
thenes in two passages of Cicero's Decla- and Cicero. 

mation aninst Sallust. [ Not genuine.] 20. Imitation of JEschines bjr Ctcero. 

12. Inficetus is the right word, not in- f wo passages of Liry amended. 
faeetua. 21. " Hulieres eruditas plerumque libi- 

18. Passage in 6th boolc of Aristotle's dinoeas esse," firom Juvenal and Kuripi- 
Ethics corrected. «les. 

14. The word dux^evSeoBatj in the 22. Noblenenof ehaiacter displayed bj 

2d book of Aristotle's Rhetoric, not right ^^^^^^: „ , v .. . 

ly explained by Victorius. 28. That Hercules was a physician, wbo 

16. The word asinus, in Catullus (Carm. «^ ^^^^ '^**®° ^^*^ P?'* . ^ 

86), does not signify an a», but a miU- 24. Cruelty of Idng Di^otMua, ralatid 

•Inn* ^ nom Plutarch. 

Id/lioM of Euripides, ill translated by 26. Humane laiT of the Persiana. 
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classics have preserved all the important materialb which the 
indefatigable exertions of the men of the sixteenth century 
accumulated. In the present state of philology, there is in- 
comparably more knowledge of grammatical niceties, at least 
in the Greek language, than they possessed, and more critical 
a(*uteness perhaps in correction, though in this they were not 
always deficient ; but, for the exegetical part of criticism, — 
the interpretation and illustration of passages, not corrupt, but 
obscure, — we may not be wrong in suspecting that more has 
been lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the savans in iu, as the French affect to call them, whom 
we lind in the bulky and forgotten volumes of Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who devoted 
themselves to the same labor, were the editors of ^^^^ 
Greek and Roman authors. And here again it is Greek and 
impossible to do more than mention a few, who seem, ij3JI,„. 
in the judgment of the best scholars, to stand above 

their contemporaries. The early translations of Greek, made 
in the fifteenth century, and generally very defective through 
the slight knowledge of the language that even the best 
scholars then possessed, were rephiced by others more exact; 
t4ie versions of Xenophon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by 
Xy lander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and Aris- 
tides by Canter, — are greatly esteemed. Of the first, Huet 
says, that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often an- 
swering to the Greek, word for word, and preserving the con- 
struction and arrangement, so that we find the original author 
complete, yet with a purity of idiom, and a free and natural 
air, not often met with.* Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learning of Leunclavius.^ 
France, Germany, and the Low Countries, beside Basle and 
Geneva, were the prolific parents of new editions, in many 
cases very copiously illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best work, in the opinion 
of Scaliger, and in his own. So great a master was Tadtuf of 
he of this favorite author, that he offered to repeat ^ iJN«"- 
any passage with a dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory.' Lipsius, after residing several 
yeare at Leyden, in the profession of the reformed religion, 
went to Louvain, and discredited himself by writing in favor 

> Baillet ; Blount ; NiccroQf toI. xztI. * NIeeron, zxIt. 110 

* Scaligenoa Secunda 
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of the legendary miracles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants treated his desertion, 
and these later writings, with a contempt which has perhaps 
sometimes heen extended to his productions of a superior 
character. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle, betrays some of 
this spirit; and it appears in other Protestants, especially 
Dutch critics. Hence they undervalue his Greek learning, 
as if he had not been able to read the language, and impute 
plagiarism, when there seems to be little ground for the charge. 
Casaubon admits that Lipsius has translated Polybius better 
than his predecessors, though he does not rate his Greek 
knowledge very high.* 

11. Acidali us, whose premature death robbed philological 
Horace of literature of one from whom much had been ex- 
Lombinus. pectcd,* Paulus Mauutius, and Petrus Victorius, are 
to be named with honor for the criticism of Latin authors ; 
and the Lucretius of Giffen or Giphanius, published at Ant- 
werp, 1566, is still esteemed.^ But we may select the Horace 
of Lambinus as a conspicuous testimony to the classical learn- 
ing of this age. It appeared in 1561. In this, he claims to 
have amended the text, by tlie help of ten manuscripts^ most 
of them found by him in Italy, whither he had gone in the 
suite of Cardinal Toumon. He had previously made large 
collections for the illustration of Horace, from the Greek phi- 
losophers and poets, from Athenseus, Stobaeus, and Pausanias, 
and other sources with which the earlier interpreters had 
been less familiar. Those commentators, however, among 
whom Hermannus Figulus, Badius Ascensius, and Antonius 
Mancinellus, as well as some who had confined themselves to 
the Ars Poetica, namely, Grisolius, Achilles Statins (in his 
real name £sta90, one of the few good scholars of Portugal), 
and Luisinius, are the most considerable, had not left un- 
reaped a very abundant harvest of mere explanation. But 
Lambinus contributed much to a more elegant criticism, by 
pointing out parallel passages, and by displaying the true 
spirit and feeling of his author. The text acquired a new 
aspect, we may almost say, in the hands of Lambinus, — at 

<Ca8aub.Epist.zxi Alongandelabo- and other Latin authOTS, are much 

rate critique on LipHiuB ^1 1^ found in esteemed. He is a bold corrector of th* 

Bailletf toI. ii (4to edit.) art. 437. See text. The Biograpliie UniTeraelle lias • 

also Blount, Bayle, and Niceron. better article than that in the 84th v»- 

* The notes of Acidalius (who died at iume of Niceron. 

the a«Ee of 28, in 1586) on Tacitus, PUutua, • Biogr. Unir. 
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least when T7e compare it with the edition of Landino in 
1 482 ; but some of the gross errors in this had been corrected 
bj intermediate editors. It maj be observed, that he had far 
less assistance from prior commentators in the Satires and 
Epistles than in the Odes. Lambinus, who became professor 
of Greek at Paris in 1561, is known also by his editions of 
Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and of Cicero.* That of Plautus 
I** in less esteem. He has been reproached with a prolixity 
and tediousness which has naturalized the verb lambiner in 
the French language. But this imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to his commentary upon Horace, which I 
should rather characterize as concise. It is always pertinent 
and full of matter. Another charge against Lambinus is for 
rashness in conjectural ^ emendation ; no unusual failing of 
ingenious and spirited editors. 

12. Cruquius (de Crusques), of Ypres, having the advan- 
tage of several new manuscripts of Horace, which he or Cru- 
discovered in a convent at Ghent, published an edi- 'i^^- 
tion with many notes of his own, besides an abundant com- 
mentary, collected from the glosses he found in his manu- 
scripts, usually styled the Scholiast of Cruquius. The Odes 
appeared at Bruges, 1565 ; the Epodes at Antwerp, 1569 ; 
the Satires in 1575 : the whole together was first published in 
1578. But the Scholiast is found in no edition of Cruquius*s 
Horace before 1595.^ Cruquius appears to me inferior as a 
critic to Lambinus ; and, borrowing much from him as well as 
Turnebus, seldom names him except for censure. An edition 
of Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes called tliat of the 
forty commentators, including a very few before the extinc- 
tion of letters, is interesting in philological history, by the 

> Thif editkm hy Lunbiniu Is odd to mmt editioiM of that and the sucoeedlng 

mark the beglnnii^; of one of the seven century ; for the seventh and last age 

ages in which thoee of the great Roman dates, it seems, only from the edition of 

orator have been arranged. The first Smesti, in 1774. Biogr. Univ., art. *' Cice- 

eomprebeodfl the eariy ^tions of sepa- ro." See Blount, for discrepant opinions 

rate worlu. The second begins with the expressed by the critics about the general 

earliost entire edition, that of Milan, in merits of Lambmus. 

1498. The third \n dated from the first * Henry Stephens says that no one had 

edition wliich contains copious notes, that been so audacious in altering the text by 

of Venire, by Petrus Victorius, in 1534. conjecture as Lambinus. '^In Bfanutiio 

The fourth from the more extensive an- non tantam quantam in Lambino auda> 

notations given not long afterwards by ciam. sed valde tamen periculoaam et d- 

Paulus Manutius. The fifth, as has Just tarn." — Malttaire, Vit» Stephanorum, p. 

been said, from this edition by Lambl- 401. It will be seen that Scallger finds 

nns, in 1586, which has been thought exactly the same &ult with Stepheni hfan- 

loo rash in correction of the text. A self, 

dxth epoch was made by Oruter, in 1618 ; • Biogr. Unlr. 
and this period is reckoned to oomprehepd 
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light it throws on the state of criticism in the earlier part of 
the century, for it is remarkable that Lambinus is not in- 
cluded m the number ; and it will, I think, confirm what has 
been said above in favor of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known among us than by 
Henry his real surname Etienne, the most illustrious ■ (if 
Stepheni. indeed he surpassed his father) of a family of great 
printers, began his labors at Paris in 1554, with the prtnceps 
editio of Anacreon.* He had been educated in that city 
under Danes, Toussain, and Tumebus ; ^ and, though equally 
learned in both languages, devoted himself to Greek, as being 
more neglected than Latin.'' The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of illumination to Europe. In the 
year 1557 alone, he published, as Maittaire observes, more 
editions of ancient authors than would have been sufficient to 
make the reputation of another scholar. His publications, as 
enumerated by Niceron (I have not counted them in Mait 
taire), amount to a hundred and three ; of which by far the 
greater part are classical editions, more valuable than his ori- 
ginal works. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, that he was 
second only to Budaeus in Greek learning, though he seems 
to put Tumebus and Camerarius nearly on the same level. 
But perhaps the majority of scholars would think him supe- 
rior, on the whole, to all the three ; and certainly Tumebus, 
whose Adversaria are confined to Latin interpretation, what- 
ever renown he might deserve by his oral lectures, has left 
nothing that could warrant our assigning him an equal place.* 
Scaliger, however, accuses Henry Stephens of spoiling all the 
authors he edited, by wrong alterations of the text? Thia 

i AlmeloyeeiijVitfe Stephanorunif p. 60 ; liflhed by this most laborious scholar, and 

Maittaire, p. 200. An excelleut life of thus redaces the number of his works to 

Henry Stephens, as vrell as others of the twenty -six. Huet says (whom I quote 

rest of his family, was written by Mait- fh)m Blount) that Stephens may bo cialled 

taire, but which does not supersede "• The Translator par excellence ; ^' such 

those formerly published by Almeloveen. is Ills diligence and accuracy, so happy 

These together are among the best illus- his skiH in giving the character of his 

trations of the philologi^ liistory of the author, so great his perspicuity and ele- 

16th century that we powwss. They have gance. 

been abridged, with some new matter, by < [The works of Tumebus, 8 vols, folio, 

Mr. Greswell, in hbi Early History of the bound in one, contain, 1. his commenta^ 

Parisian Greek Press. ries on Latin authors ; 2. his translations 

' Almeloveen, p. 70. His fother made Arom Greek ; 3. his miscellaneous writings, 

him learn Greek before he had acquired including the Adversaria. Tumebus diet 

Latin. Maittaire, p. 198. comparatively little for Greek except in 

'The life of Stephens, in the 36th the way of translation. — 1842.] 

▼olume of Niceron, is long and useful. c '^Omnesquotquotedidit, editveUbros. 

That in the Biographie Univemelle is not etiam meos, sue arbitrio jam oorrupit ei 

bad, but enumerates fi)w editions pub- deinceps cormmpet." -^ Scaliger. PrimA, 
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charge is by no means unfrequently brought against the cntic:) 
of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by the 
publication of Stephens*s Thesaurus. A lexicon uximnof 
hjid been published at Basle in 1562, by Robert ^^on*'*^""- 
Constantin, who, though he made use of that famous press, 
lived at Caen, of which he was a native. Scaliger speaks 
in a disparaging tone both of Constantin and his lexicon. 
But its general reputation has been much higher. A modem 
critic observes, that " a very great proportion of the explana- 
tions and authorities in Stephens's Thesaurus are borrowed 
from it."* We must presume that this applies to the fir-st edi- 
tion ; for the second, enlarged by iEmilius Portus, which is 
more common, did not appear till 1591.* *' The principal de- 
fecti^ of Coa«tantin," it is added, " are, first, the confused and 
ill-digested arrangement of the interpretation of words ; and, 
secondly, the absence of all distinction between primitives 
and derivatives." It appears by a Greek letter of Constantin, 
prefixed to the first edition, that he had been assisted in his 
lal)ors by Gesner, Henry Stephens, Turnebus, Camerarius, 
and other learned contemporaries. He gives his authorities, 
if not so much as we should desire, very far more than the 
editors of the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, as was 
mentioned in another place, is extremely defective, and full 
of errors; though a letter of Grynaeus, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, little 
warranted by the suffrage of later scholars. I found, how- 
ever, on a loose calculation, the number of words in this 
edition to be not much less than 50,000.' 



p. ^. Against thin sharp, and periuipfl rash, as Maittaire has collected from what he 

judgment, we may set that of Maittaire, a has dropped in Tarious places, p. 469. 

rompetent scholar, though not lilce Scali- > Quarterly Reriew, toI. xxTii. 

goT, and without his arrogance and scorn * The first edition of this I^exicon some- 

of the world. '* Ilenrici editiones ideo times bears the name of Crespin, the 

miror, quod eas, quam posset accuratisri- printer at Basle ; and both Baillet and 

me aut ipjie aut per alios, quos complurai Bayle hare fallen into the mistalce of be- 

noTerat. Tiros eruditos, ad omnium turn liering that there were two different worlu. 

miinusrriptorum tum impretworum codi- See Niceron. vol. xxvii. 

cum (idem, non sine maximo delectu et > Henry Stephens, in an epistle, DesusB 

suo (quo maxima in Omecis pnrsertim Typographias St^itu ad quosdam Amicos, 

pollebat) aliorumque Judicio eUborarit.'* gives an account of hi^ own labors on the 

Vit« Stephanorum, t. ii. p. 2S4. No man Thesaurus. The following passage on the 

perhaps ever published so many editions earlier lexicons mty be worth rending: 

as Stephens, nor was any other printer of ** lis quse circumferuntur lexiris Oneco- 

»o much use to letters ; Ibr he knew much lAtinis primam imposuit manum mona- 

more than the Aldi or the Juntas. Yet ehus quldam, frater Johannes Crastonus, 

h* had planned many more pubUcationa, Plaomtinua, Carmelitanua ; sad cum if 
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15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of his labo- 
Thesaurus ^^^us life to his own immense work, large material? 
otste- for which had been collected by his father. In com- 
^ ^' prehensive and copious interpretation of words, it 
not only left far behind every earlier dictionary, but is still 
the single Greek lexicon ; one which some have ventured to 
abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed to supersede. 
Its aiTangement, as is perhaps scarce necessary to say, is 
not according to an alphabetical but a radical order ; that is, 
the supposed roots following each other alphabetically, every 
derivative or compound, of whatever initial letter, is placed 
after the primary word. This method is certainly not very 
convenient to the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, even with 
a view to the scientific knowledge of the language, it should 
have been deferred for a more advanced stage of etymological 
learning. The Thesaurus embodies the critical writings of 
Budaeus and Camerarius, with whatever else had been contri- 
buted by the Greek exiles of the preceding age and by their 
learned disciples. . Much, no doubt, has since been added to 
what we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety 
of idiom and syntax, or to the principles of formation of 
words, but not perhaps in copiousness of explanation, which 
is the proper object of a dictionary. " The leading defects 
conspicuous in Stephens," it is said by the critic already 
quoted, ^^ are inaccurate or falsified quotations, the deficiency 
of several thousand words, and a wrong classification both of 
primitives and derivatives. At the same time we ought rather 

J€JuniB expositionibus, in qoibus yemaca- habent labra lactucas, in opus illod 

lo etiam sermone iDterdom, id est Italico, tranntuleruat. Ex iis quidem certe locia 

utitur,contentU8fui8Met, perfunctoriiitem in quorum iaterpretatione folix fuit Lau- 

constructiones rerborum indicasaet, nullos rentius Valla, paucissimoB protulerunt ; 

autorum Iccos proferens ex quibus illse aed pro perreno suo judicio, perrersisai- 

pariter et signiflcationes cognoaci possent ; mas quasque cgus interpretationes, qualet 

multi postea oertatim multa hino inde prope innumeras a me annotatu in La> 

Bine uUo delectu ac Judicio excerpta inae- tinia Herodoti et Thucydidia editionibus 

ruerunt. Donee tandem indoctia typo- videbia, delegerunt ^regii illl lexicorum 

grapbis de augenda lexicorum mole inter aeu conaarcinatorea aeu interpolatorea, qui- 

ae certantibua, et praemia iia qui id prae- bua, tamquam gemmia, ilia insignirent. 

atarent proponentibua, quae j^unae, et, ai Quod ai non quam multa, aed duntaxat 

ita loqui licet, macilentaB antea erant ex- quam multonun generum errata ibi aint, 

positionee, adeo pingues et eraaaaa redditie commemorare TeUm, merito oerte excla* 

aunt, ut in lills paaaun nihil aUud quam mabo, ri npCtrov^ ri (T JTretro, ri d* 

BoeoticamauemagnoBcamua. Nam pauca igruTiOV KaraXi^u ; tIx enim uUum 

ex Budaeo, aliiaque idonela autonbua, et ..,, ..^„^ „ ^vi _ii. _i » • _i 

ea quidem' parui fldeUter descripta, utpo- '^^J^'^'^^^^J nobiacogitari aut flngi 

te ?arum intSlecta, multa contrkVx lipS l^T^ "^,^»^» ttl^JSinlZSS^'S 

FlorenUno, Leonardo Aretlno, alilaqbe V^y^ll^'^i^f'^i^ '^^'''^^ 

«OuBdem ftrime luterpretibua, ut ainJlea *»°" «~" inatancea of error. 
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to be surprised, that, under existing disadvantages, he accom- 
plished so much even in this last department, than that he leh 
so much undone." 

1 6. It has been questioned among bibliographers whether 
there are two editions of the Thesaurus; the first Abridged bf 
in 1572, the second without a date, and probably ®**p"^- 
after 1580. The affirmative seems to be sufficiently proved.* 
The sale, however, of so voluminous and expensive a work 
did not indemnify its author ; and it has often been complained 
of, that Scapula, who liad been employed under Stephens, 
injured his superior by the publication of his well-known 
abridgment in 1579. The fact, however, that Scapula had 
possessed this advantage rests on little evidence ; and his pre- 
face, if it were true, would be the highest degree of effrontery : ' 
it was natural that some one would abridge so voluminous 
a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obligation to Sca- 
pula.^ The temper of Henry Stephens, restless and uncertain, 
was not likely to retain riches : he passed several years in 
wandering over Europe, and, having wasted a considerable 
fortune amassed by his father, died in a public hospital at 
Lyons in 1598,^ ^opibus," says his biographer, ^^atque etiam 
ingenio destitutus in nosocomio.*' 

1 Nieeron (toI. zxTi.) eoDtoids that the fkther-in-law, and complaini that he had 

■uppoaed Mcond edition diflera only by a not eren leare to look at the books in the 

change in the title-page, wlierein we find latter 'a library, which he himaelf acaroe 

jvther an unhappy attempt at wit, in the ever visited. ** Nd«ti hominem, noati mo- 

foUowing diatich aimed at Scapula: — rea, n6ati auid apud euro poasim, hoc eat, 

** Quidam eniTeuvuv me capulo tenua quam nihil poaaim, qui videtur in suam 

abdidit enaem : pemiciem connpirlsae. " — Kpiat. 21. And, 

JEger eram a acapnUa ; aanua at hue '^^1 ^o^ severely, Epist. 41. '' Nam 

xwieo.^^ noater, etai Ti?cna Talenaque, pridem nu- 

But it seems that Stephens, In hia PaUe- niero hominum, certe doctorum, exlml 

atra de Justi Upaii Latlnitate, mentions meruit; ea eat illius inhumanitas, et, 

thbi second edition, which is said by those q»«i In^itua dlco, delirium ; qui Ubroa 

who have examined it to hare fewer typo- quoaUbet Teteree, ut Indlci gryphi aurum, 

grmphical errors than the other, though it •!«« inridet, sibi perir^rinit, sed quid Ilia 

b admitted that the learea might be in- »»»b<«t »"' *^°' i"*^ ^? !^ 5^ ^^'^ 

termixed without inconvenience, ao ck>ae ▼iwlnio." After Stephena'a death, he wrote 

la the lesMnblance. Vide Maittaire, p. •» kinder terma than he had done before ; 

8M^ftX). Brunet, Alan, da libr. Qieaa- but regretting some publicationa, by which 



well, Tol. ii. p. 28B. ^^' editor of Caaaubon's letters thinks he 

» [" Inddi forte hi Theaaumm ab lien- mlgbt mean the Apologie pour Herodote, 
ricoStephanoconacriptum.''— QraaaweU's •nd *»>• P»)«»tra de Justi Upeil Utini- 



Greek preaa, U. 284. — 1842.1 *»*«; **>« former of which, a very well- 

» Slaittaire says that Scapula's lexicon known book, contains a spirited attack on 

to as perildious to the reader as ita author *>>« Romish priesthood, but with less re- 

waa to his master, and that Dr. Boabr S^ f*^hcr for truth or decorum in the 

woold not aufler hia boya to use it, p. 868. election of his stories than became the 

Bat this has hardly been the general character of Stephens ; and the latter is of 

OBlnfcm. See Qnarteriy Review, u6i«ti|ird. little pertinence to Its avowed »u»>iec». 

« Caaanbon writes ftequenUy to Scall- Henry Stephena had long been subjw-t to 

ffv about the stnwge bahavlor of hia • dfcwntar natural enough to laboriouf 
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17. The Hellenismus of Angelas Caninius, a native of the 
Heiienismus Milanese, is merely a grammar. Tanaquil Faber 
of Caninius. p^fers it not only to that of Clenardus, but to all 
which existed even in his own time. It was published at 
Paris in 1555. Those who do not express themselves so 
strongly, place him above his predecessors. Caninius is much 
fuller than Clenardus, — the edition by Crenius (Leyden, 
1700) containing 380 pages. The syntax is very scanty; 
but Caninius was well conversant with the mutations of 
words, and is diligent in noting the diiferences of dialects, in 
which he has been thought to excel. He was acquainted with 
the digamma, and with its Latin form. I will take this oppor- 
Vergara's tuuity of obscrviug, that the Greek grammar of Ver- 
grammar. gara, mentioned in the first part of this work (page 
335), and of which I now possess the Paris edition of 1557, 
printed by William Morel (ad Gomplutensem editionem excu- 
sum et restiMum), appears superior to those of Clenardus or 
Varenius. This book is doubtless very scarce : it is plain that 
Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, and, I should add, Nicolas 
Antonio, had never seen it ; ^ nor is it mentioned by Brunet or 
Watts.^ There is, however, a copy in the British Museum. 
Scaliger says that it is very good, and that Caninius has bor- 
rowed from it the best parts.^ Vergara had, of course, profited 
by the commentaries of Budaeus, the great source of Greek 
philology in Western Europe ; but he displays, as far as I can 
judge by recollection more than comparison, an ampler know- 
ledge of the rules of Greek than any of his other contempora- 
ries. This grammar contains 438 pages, more than 100 of 



men, " quaedam actionum consuetarum suspicion of theft ; but, whether he had 

satietas et fj.stidium." — Maittsdre, p. 218. just cause to think the punches were his 

Robert Stephens had carried with him own, it is now impossible to decide, 

to Geaeva in 1559, the punches of his ^ Blount ; Baillet. 

types, made at the expense of Francis I., ' Antonio says it was printed at AlcaU. 

supposing that they were a gift of the 1573 ; deinde Parisiis, 1550. The first is 

king. Oa the doath, however, of Henry of course a false print ; if the second is 

8tephens,.they were claimed by Henry IV.; not so likewise, he had never seen the book, 

and the senate of Geneva restored them. > Scaligerana Secunda. '^ F. Vergara, £s- 

Thcy had been pledged fbr 400 crowns ; and pagnol, a compose une bonne grammaire 

Casaubon complains, as of a great injury, Grecque, mais Caninius a pris tout le meil- 

that the estate of Stephens was made an- leur de tous, et a mis du sien aussi quel- 

swerable to the creditor when the pledge que chose dans son Hellenismus." This, as 

was given up to the king of France. See Bayle truly observes, reduces the eulogies 

Ijq Clerc's remarks on this in Biblioth^que Scaliger has elsewhere given Caninius to 

Choisie, vol. xix. p. 219. Also a vindica- very little. Scaliger's loose expression? are 

tion of Stephens by Maittaire from the not of much value. Yet he who had 9een 

tharge of having stolen them (Vitas Ste- Vergara's grammar might better kunw 

plianorum, i. 31) ; and again in GresswelPs what was original in others, than Tanaqiti] 

Parisian Press, i. 393. He seems above tt» Faber, who haA never seen it 
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which are given to the syntax. A small grammar by Nuniiez, 
or Pincianus, published at Valencia in 1555, seems chiefly 
borrowed from Clenardus or Vergara. 

18. Peter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh proof of his acute- 
ness and originality, by publishing a Greek gram- 
mar, with many im|>ortant variances from his pre- ©f luuMua 
cursors. Scaliger speaks of it with little respect; Ju'JJJj^" 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards all but 
his immediate friends.* Lancelot, author of the Port Royal 
grammar, praises higlily that of Ramus, though he reckons 
it too intricate. This grammar I have not seen in its original 
state; but Sylburgius published one in 1582, which lie pro- 
fesses to have taken from the last edition of the Rjimean 
grammar. It has been said, that Laurence Rhodomann was 
the first who substituted the partition of the declensions of 
Greek nouns into three for that of Clenardus, who introduced 
or retained the prolix and unphilosophical division into ten.' 
But Ramus is clearly entitled to this credit. It would be 
doubted whether he is equally to be praised, as he certainly 
has not been equally followed, in making no distinction of 
conjugations, nor separating the verbs in ^ from those in (•>, on 
the ground that their general flection is the same. Much has 
b^en added to this grammar by Sylburgius himself, a man in 
the first rank of Greek scholars ; " especially," as he tells us, 
^ in the latter books ; so that it may be called rather a supple- 
ment than an abridgment of the grammar of liamus." The 

> ScAligenuia. CMaabon, it muft be mental ruled of syntax we could have an- 

owned, who had more candor than Sea- ticipated. But readinj^ continually and 

Uger, upeakji equally ill of the grammar of thinkingin Greek, they found comparative 

Ramua. Jfpiflt. 878. accuracy by a vecret tact, and by contin- 

s Morhof, 1. It. c. 6. Prelkee to trans- ual imitation of wliat they read. Lau 
lation of Matthis's Greek Grammar. The guage i« always a moiialc work, made up 
teamed author of this prabce has not al- of associated fragments, not of svparate 
luded to Ramus, and, though he praises molecules: we repeat, not the simple 
Sylburgius for his improTements in the words, but the phrases and eren the sen- 
mode of treating grammar, seems unac- tences we hare caught from others. Du- 
quainted with that work which I mention d»us wrote Greek without knowing its 
in the text. Two editions of it are in the grammar, that is, without a distinct no- 
British Museum, 1582 and IdOO ; but, up- tion of moods or tenses, as men sp««k their 
on comparison, I believe that there is no own language tolerably well without hav- 
difference between them. ing ever attended to a grammatical rule. 

The best of these grammars of the 16th Still many faults must be found in such 

eentury Itear no sort of comparison with writing on a close Inspection. The case 

thoM which have been latteny published was partly the same in Latin during the 

In Germany. And it seems strange at first middle ages, except that Latin was at that 

tight, that the old scholars, such as Bu- time better understood than Greek was in 

djeus, Erasmus, Camerarius, and many the sixteenth century ; not that so many 

more, should tmre written Greek, wliich words were known, but those who wrote it 

they were fond of doing, much better than best had more correct notions of the gram- 

from their gnat ignorance of maoy fhndv mar. 
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syntax in this grammar is much better than m Clenardus, 
from whom some have erroneously supposed Sylburgius to 
have borrowed ; but I have not compared him with Vergara.* 
The Greek grammar of Sanctius is praised by Lancelot ; yet, 
from what he tells us of it, we may infer that Sanctius, though 
a great master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned in 
Greek, displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as to fall 
into very great errors. The first edition was printed at Ant- 
werp in 1581. 

19. A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling 
Camerarius • ^^^^^ the present period, may be found in Mor- 
Oanter; 'hof, Baillct, and the biblioorraphical collections; but 
neither m number nor importance do they deserve 
much notice.^ In a more miscellaneous philology, the Com- 
mentaries of Camerarius, 1551, are superior to any publica- 
tion of the kind since that of Budaeus in 1529. The Novae 
Lectiones of William Canter, though the work of a very 
young man, deserve to be mentioned as almost the first effort 
of an art which has done much for ancient literature, — that 
of restoring a corrupt text, through conjecture, not loose and 
empirical, but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon princi- 
ples which we may without impropriety not only call scienti- 
fic, but approximating sometimes to the logic of the Noviyn 
Organum. The earlier critics, not always possessed of many 
manuscripts, had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in 
Greek, to conjectural emendation ; the prejudice against 
which, oflen carried too far by those who are not sufficiently 
aware of the enormous ignorance and carelessness which ordi- 
nary manuscripts display, has also been heightened by the 
random and sometimes very improbable guesses of editors. 
Canter, besides the practice he showed in his Novae Lectiones, 
laid down the principles of his theory in a Syntagma de 
Ratione emendandi Graecos Auctores, reprinted in the second 
volume of Jebb's edition of Aristides. He here shows what 
letters are apt to be changed into others by error of transcrip- 

1 Vossius sajs of the grammarians in one Guillon, of whom I find no account in 

general, '^ex quibus doctrinae et Indus- biography, called Gnomon, on the quantity 

triae laudem maxime mihi meruisse yiden- of Greek syllables. This seems to be the 

tur Angelus Caninius et Fridericus Sylbur- earliest work of the kind ; and he pro- 

gius.^' — Aristarchus, p. 6. It is said that, fesses himself to write against those who 

tei his own grammar, which is on the basis think " quidvis licere in quantitate syl- 

of Clenardus, Vossius added little to what labarum." It is printed at Paris, 16&6 ; 

he had taken team the two former. Bail- and it appears by Watts that there art 

let, in Caninio. other editiomi. 

* In the British Museum is a book by 
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tion, or through a source not perhaps quite so obvious, — the 
uniform manner of pronouncing several vowels and diph- 
thongs among the later Greeks, which they were thus led to 
confound, especially when a copyist wrote from dictation. But, 
besides these corruptions, it appears by the instances Canter 
gives, that almost any letters are liable to be changed into 
almost any others. Tlie abbreviations of copyists are also 
great causes of corruption, and require to be known by those 
who would restore the text. Canter, however, was not alto- 
gether the founder of this school of criticism. Robortellus, 
wliose vanity and rude contempt of one so much superior to 
himself as Sigonius has perhaps caused his own real learning 
to be undervalued, had already written a treatise entitled De 
Arte sive Ratione corrigendi Antiquorum Libros Disputatio ; 
in which he claims to be the first who devised tliis art, nunc 
primum d me excogitata. It is not a bad work, though pro- 
bably rather superficial according to our present views. He 
points out the general characters of manuscripts and the dif- 
ferent styles of hand-writing ; after which, he proceeds to the 
rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the causes of 
corruption and consequent means of restoration. It is pub- 
lished in the second volume of Gruter's Thesaurus Criticus. 
Robortellus, however, does not advert to Greek manuscripts ; 
a field upon which Canter first entered. The Novae Lec- 
tiones of William Canter are not to be confounded with the 
Variae Lectiones of his brother Theodore, a respectable but 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be added, was the first, 
according to Boissonade, who, in his edition of Euripides, 
restored some sort of order and measure to the choruses.* 

20. Sylburgius, whose grammar has been already praised, 
was of great use to Stephens in compiling the Editions by 
Thesaurus : it has even been said, but perhaps with Syiburgiu». 
Grerman partiality, that the greater part of its value is due 
to him.'^ The editions of Sylburgius, especially those of Aris- 

1 Blo^. UniT. The Life of Canter In < Melehlor Atbun, p. 198. In the article 

Melcbior Adam is one of the best hie col- of the Quarterly Reriew, KTeral times al- 

lection contains: it seems to be copied ready quoted, it is said that the Thesaonu 

from one by BUraus. Canter was a man '* bean much plainer marks of the sagaci- 

of great monU as well as Uterary excel- ty and erudition of Sylburgius than of the 

lence : the account of his studies and mode dinultory and hasty studies of his master, 

of life in this biography is Tery interesting, than whom he was more clearrsighted ; " a 

The author of it dwells Justly on Canters compliment at the expense of Stephens, 

•kill in exploring the text of manuscripts, not perhaps easily reconcilable with the 

and in obeerring the rariations of orthog- eulogy a little before passed by the reriew- 

laphy. See also Blount; Baillet; Nkeron, er on the latter, as the greatest of Greek 

voL zzix. ; and Chalmen. teholan except CaMkobon. Stepheof mjs 
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totle and Dionysius of Halicamassus, are among the best of 
that age: none, indeed, containing the entire works of the 
Stagirite, is equally esteemed.^ He had never risen above 
the station of a schoolmaster in small German towns, till he 
relinquished the employment for that of superintendent of 
classical editions in the press of Wechel, and afterwards in 
that of Commelin. But the death of this humble and labori- 
ous man, in 1596, was deplored by Casaubon as one of the 
heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and Came- 
Neander J^^'^us, who bccamc rector of a flourisliing school at 

Isfeld in Thuringia soon after 1550, and remained 
there till his death in 1595, w^ certainly much inferior to 
Sylburgius; yet to him Germany was chiefly indebted for 
keeping alive, in the general course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards the end of the century 
was rapidly declining. The " Erotemata Graecae Linguae " of 
Neander, according to Eichhom, drove the earlier grammars 
out of use in the schools.^ But the publications of Neander 
appear to be little more than such extracts from the Greek 
writers as lie thought would be useful in education.' Several 
of them are gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences, 
from the poets ; a species of compilation not uncommon in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but neither exhibit- 
ing much learning nor favorable to the acquisition of a true 
feeling for ancient poetry. The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, 
another work of the same class, published in 1571, is reckoned 
by Eichhom among the most valuable school-books of this 
period, and continued to be used and reprinted for two hun- 
dred years.* 

22. Conrad Gesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 

and later periods of the sixteenth century. En- 
do wed with unwearied diligence, and with a mind 

of himoelf, " quein habiii|b (SylburgfuH), which mijirht be more than Stephens ownea, 

noToquodammore, dominumfdmulacpne* and less than the Germans have claimed, 

ceptorem, quod ille beneficium pro Kua Niceron, which is remarkable, has no life 

ingenuitate agnoHcit/^ — (ajntd Maittairef of Sylburgius. 

p. 421 ). But it has been remarked that Ste- ^ The Aristotle of Sylburgius h properly 

phen» was not equally ingenuous, and ncT- a series of editions of ttiat philosopher '^ 

er acknowledges any obligation to Sylbur- sepiirate works, published from 1584 to 

gius, p. 583. Scaliger says, ^' Stephanus ladH. It is in great request when found 

lion tiolus fecit Thesaunun ; plusieurs y ont complete, which is rarely the caM. It has 

uiis la main ; " and in another place. '* Syl- no Latin translation, 

burgius a traTaiUd au Tresor de H. Eti- > Geschichte der Cultur, UL 277. 

enne.'" But it is impossible for us to appor- * Niceron, toI. xxx. 

tion the disciple's sharp in thifl great work ; * Jfiohhom, 274. 
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ca|)acioiis of omnifarious erudition, he was probably the most 
comprehensive scholar of the age. Some of his writings have 
been mentioned in another place. His Mithndates, sive de 
Differentiis Linguarum, is the earliest effort on a great scale 
to arrange the various languages of mankind by their origin 
and analogies. He was deeply versed in Greek literature, 
and especially in the medical and physical writers ; but he did 
not confine himself to that province. It may be noticed here, 
that, in his Stobaeus, published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double colunms.^ He was followed by 
Tumebus, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics (Paris, 1555) ; 
and the practice became gradually general, though some sturdy 
scholars, such as Stephens and Sylburgius, did not comply with 
it, Gesner seems to have had no expectation that the Greek 
text would be much read, and only recommends it as useful 
in conjunction with the Latin.* Scaliger, however, deprecates 
so indolent a mode of study, and ascribes the decline of Greek 
learning to these unlucky double columns.' 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been shown in 
the first part of this work, the prospects of classical DecUoe of 
literature in Germany seemed most auspicious. Sjjjj^ 
Schools and universities, the encouragement of libe- 
ral princes, the instruction of distinguished professors, the for- 
mation of public libraries, had given an impulse, the progres- 
sive effects of which were manifest in every Protestant state 
of the empire. Nor was any diminution of this zeal and taste 
discernible for a few years. But after the death of Melanch- 
thon in 1560, and of Camerarius in 1574, a literary decline 
commenced, slow but uniform and permanent, during which 
Germany had to lament a strange eclipse of that lustre which 
had distinguished the preceding age. This was first shown 
in an inferiority of style, and in a neglect of the best stand- 
ards of good writing. The admiration of Melanchthon him- 
self led in some measure to this ; and to copy his manner 
(genus dicendi Philippicum^ as it was called) was more the 
fashion than to have recourse to his masters, Cicero and Quin- 

> This I giTe only on th« Mitiioritj c^ In hli memory ; and, m be mti . which 

Gh«TilUerf OrigiDet de l^Imprimerie de P»> would be more important, the points called 

lis. eoouna and semicolon, of which Paolns 

* Cherlllier. Orlgines de I'lmprimeiie dt Manutias was the inrentor. But in this 
Puis. — p. 240. there most be some mintalie ; for tlie eom- 

* Scallg. Secnnda. Acerats on Latin ma Is frequent in books maoh older than 
words, it Is obserrwl by Scaliger (in the any adited by Manatius. 

BeaUferana Prima), wars introduced with- 

Yoi. n. a 
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tilian.^ But this, which would have kept up a very tolerable 
style, gave way, not long afterwards, to a tasteless and bar- 
barous turn of phrase, in which all feeling of propriety and 
elegance was lost. This has been called Apukianismusy as if 
that indifferent writer of the third century had been set up 
for imitation, though probably it was the mere sympathy of 
bad taste and incorrect expression. The scholastic philosophy 
came back about the same time into the Grerman universities, 
with all its technical jargon, and triumphed over the manes 
of Erasmus and Melanchthon. The disciples of Paracelsus 
spread their mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at the 
expense of classical taste as of sound reason. And when we 
add to these untoward circumstances the dogmatic and pole- 
mical theology, studious of a phraseology certainly not belong- 
ing to the Augustan age, and the necessity of writing on 
many other subjects almost equally incapable of being treated 
in good language, we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous and slovenly Latinity should become characteristic of 
Germany, which, even in later ages, very few of its learned 
men have been able to discard.^ 

24. In philological erudition, we have seen that Ger- 
Cterman many long maintained her rank, if not quite equal 
learning. ^ France in this period, yet nearer to her than to 
any third nation. We have mentioned several of the most 
0^^^ distinguished ; and to these we might add many 

vorseg of names from Melchior Adam, the laborious biogra- 
Khodomann. ^j^^j. ^£ y^s Icamcd countrymcu ; such as Oporinus, 

George Fabricius, Frischlin, and Crusius, who first taught the 
Romaic Greek in Germany. One, rather more known than 
these, was Laurence Rhodomann. He was the editor of sev- 
eral authors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the temple 
seems to rest upon his Greek verses, which have generally 
been esteemed superior to any of his generation. The praise 

1 Eichhom, iii. 268. The Gtermans reliqoi sunt hodie Constantinopoli, pne 

usually said Philippus for Melanchthon. cseteris eruditi, et Ohristianse religionis 

> Melchior Adam, after highly praising amantes, totum musarum chorum, rplicto 

Wolfs translation of Demosthenes, pro- Ilelicone, in Germaniam transmigr&ssc." 

ceeds to boast of the Greek learning of — (VitsePhilosophorum.) Melchior Adara 

Qermany, which, rather singularly, he lived in the early part of the seventeenth 

teems to ascribe to this translation : ''Ef- century, when this high character was 

fecit ut ante ignotusplerisque Demosthenes hardly applicable to Germany; but his 

nunc fiimilis^ter noblscum versetur in panegjric must be taken as designed for 

scholit: et academiis. Est sand quod ^ra- the preceding age, in which the greater 

tal<nnur Gtermaniee nostrse, quod per wol- part of his eminent men flourished. Be* 

flum tantorum fluminum eloquentise par- sides this^ he is so much a compiler thai 

ticeps fiifita est. Fatentur ipsi Gneci, qui this passage may not be his own. 
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does not imply much positive excellence ; for in Greek com- 
position, and especially in verse, the best scholars of the six- 
teenth century make but an indifferent figure. Rhodomann's 
Life of Luther is written in Greek hexameters. It is also a 
curious specimen of the bigotry of his church. He boasts 
that Luther predicted the deaths of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and 
CEcolampadius as the punishment of their sacramentarian 
hypothesis. The lines will be found in a note/ and may 
serve as a fair specimen of as good Greek as could perhaps 
be written in that age of celebrated erudition. But some 
other i)oems of Rhodomann, which I have not seen, are more 
praised by the critics. 

25. But, at the expiration of the century, few were lefl, 
besides Rhodomann, of the celebrated philologers of Learninc 
Germany ; nor had a new race arisen to supply <'*<5****"» 
their place, ^milius Portus, who taught with reputation at 
Heidelberg, was a native of Ferrara, whose father, a Greek 
by origin, emigrated to Genoa on account of religion. The 
state of literature, in a general sense, had become sensibly 
deteriorated in the empire. This was most perceptible, or 
perhaps only perceptible, in its most learned pi-ovinces, those 
which had embraced the Reformation. In the opposite quar- 
ter there had been little to lose, and something was gained. 
In the first period of the Reformation, the Catholic universi- 
ties, governed by men whose prejudices were insu- „ . 
perable even by appealing to their selfishness, had cathoUe 
kept still in the same track, educating their students ^™*"y- 
in the barbarous logic and h'terature of the middle ages, care- 
less that every method was employed in Protestant education 
to develop and direct the talents of youth ; and this had 
given the manifest intellectual superiority, which taught the 

* Kai Tu utv tic Tvnk(aro lurU xpO' OlKtoTuanna&unt koX KiyKhov l^Oaaep 

VOV, (if fUflOplfTO* UTTf 

ac yop dudeKUfttfvoc lAt^ rpiTOC trpext troTfiov datcpvoevrof^ tva ^^eu koI 
i^ TOTi fiolpaj Oecv Kpv^Tjv npijijaovoa drpeK'tTjc Trpdf Kevrpov avaideta rapadw 

ftavToawtuc MOjjKe Oeo^padieaai re oOdk fitv b^fiopovQ KapoXoaradtOQ 

"ktvr^ wye notvafy 

Avipdfj be oCrtv* uirpffKTCv and xpadifff rdv ii yap uvti^oXuv Kffoepijt ftera 

^uXe ftvdav, ^aofiori Aaifujv 

6f»4^ yup OTvyepoO wXay^ipfope Soy^ k^aniviK krapa^e^ xal fjpmotv ol 
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disciples and contemporaries of the first reformers a scorn for 
the stupidity and ignorance of the Popish party, somewhat 
exaggerated, of course, as such sentiments generally are, but 
dangerous above measure to its influence. It was, therefore, 
one of the first great services which the Jesuits performed to 
get possession of the universities, or to found other seminaries 
for education. In these, they discarded the barbarous school- 
books then in use ; put the rudimentary study of the languages 
on a better footing ; devoted themselves, for the sake of reli- 
gion, to those accomplishments which religion had hitherto 
disdained ; and by giving a taste for elegant literature, with 
as much solid and scientific philosophy as the knowledge of 
the times and the prejudices of the church would allow, both 
wiped away the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth the 
native talents of their novices and scholars. They taught 
gratuitously, which threw, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon salaried professors:^ it was found that boys 
learned more from them in six months than* in two years 
under other masters; and, probably for both these reasons, 
even Protestants sometimes withdrew their children from the 
ordinary gymnasia, and placed them in Jesuit colleges. No 
one will deny, that in their classical knowledge, particularly 
of the Latin language, and in the elegance with which they 
wrote it, the order of Jesuits might stand in competition with 
any scholars of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth 
century, though not perhaps in Grermany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could boast.^ 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical erudition is one also 
Philological ^^ ^^® Writing : the two have not perhaps a natural 
works of incompatibility with each other; but the bond-woman 

^ ""* too often usurps the place of the free-woman, and the 
auxiliary science of philology controls, instead of adorning 
and ministering to, the taste and genius of original minds. 
As the study of the Latin language advanced, as better edi- 
tions were published, as dictionaries and books of criticism 
were more carefully drawn up, we naturally expect to find it 

i"Moz,nbipaiiliiliunflnnitati8acc«SBit, grina penonarent. Incredibile dictu est, 

pueros sine mercede docendos et enidiendos quaotum haec criminatio yaluerit.'' — Uos- 

•usceperunt; quo artificio noa yulgarem piniaiif Hist. Jesultarum, 1. ii. c. 1, fol.84; 

Tulgi &Torein ememere, criminandis prse- see also 1. i. fol. 59. 

fertim aliis doctoribus, quorum doctrina * Ranke,ii.82; Eichhorn, iii. 266. Th« 

Tenalis esset, et scholao nulli sine meroede latter scarcely does justice to the Jeiuitf 

patcrant, et interdum etiam doctrina peze- aa promoters of leaxiiing in their way. 
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written with more correctness, but not with more force and 
truth. The Expostulation of Henry Stephens de Latinitate 
Falso Suspecta, 1576, is a collection of classical authorities 
for words and idioms, which seem so like French, that the 
reader would not hesitate to condemn them. Some among 
these, however, are so familiar to us as good Latin, that we 
can hardly suspect the dictionaries not to have contained 
them. I have not examined any earlier edition than that of 
Calepin's dictionary, as enlarged by Paulus Manutius, of the 
date of 1570, rather after this publication by Henry Stephens ; 
and certainly it does not appear to want these words, or to 
&il in suthcient authority for them. 

27. In another short production by Stephens, De Latinitate 
Lipsii Palaestra, he turns into ridicule the affected style of 
style of that author, who ransacked all his stores of ^p^^ 
learning to perplex the reader. A much later writer, Sciop- 
pius, in his Judicium de Stylo Historico, points out several of 
the affected and erroneous expressions of Lipsius. But he 
was the founder of a school of bad writers, which lasted for 
some time, especially in Germany. Seneca and Tacitus were 
the authors of antiquity whom Lipsius strove to emulate. 
" Lipsius," says Scaliger, " is the cause that men have now 
little respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems about as much 
as I do his own. He once wrote well ; but his third century 
of epistles is good for nothing." * But a style of point and 
affected conciseness will always have its admirers, till the 
excess of vicious imitation disgusts the world.* 

28. Morhof, and several authorities quoted by Baillet, extol 
the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel Alvarez, Minerra of 
as the first in which the fancies of the ancient gram- Sanctiiw. 
marians had been laid aside. Of this work I know nothing 
farther. But the Minerva of another native of Spain, San- 
chez, commonly called Sanctius, the first edition of which 

* Scallgenna Seeanda. ml, faitie apparent dotas ; acumen, Tenua* 

* Mineufl, quote<1 In Melchlor Adam^a tas, delectim, omatua rel nimitu, cum rix 
Life of Up^lus, praiMM hit) eloquence, with quicquam proprie dictum el placeat, tum 
contempt of those who thought their own nchemata nullo numero, tandem Torborum 
feeble and empty writing Uko Cicero's. copU; d«iuntautem perMplcui tan, purl tas, 
Beealm ISrhhom', Ul. 29)9 ; Balllet, who haa »({uablUtas, coUocatio, Junctura et nume- 
a long article on the styto of Upslua and rus oratorlus. Itaque oratio cijus est ob- 
tbefichool It formed (JugemensdwiSaTans, soura, non paucis barbarismij* et mloecla- 
T(ri. II. p. 1U2, 4to edition); and Blount; ml*, pluribusTeroarchalraiisetidiotinnia, 
alao the note M, in Bayle's article on Up- Innumeria etiam neotenamis inquiaatOf 
ilns. The following paivtage of Scloppius oomprehenslo obecara, compodtio tnetm 
I tranacribe from Blount: " In Juati Lip- et In particulafl oonciaa, Tocnm similittm 
•ii atylo, aeriptorli ntate noatra clariMl- mat amUKuanim pueiilia captatio." 
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appeared at Salamanca in 1587, far excelled any grammati- 
cal treatise that had preceded it, especially as to the rules 
of syntax, which he has reduced to their natural principles by 
explaining apparent anomalies. He is called the prince of 
grammarians, a divine man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin language, the common teacher of the 
learned, in the panegyrical style of the Lipsii or Scioppii.^ 
The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at different times by the 
most eminent scholars, Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more 
recent, still retains a leading place in philology. "No one 
among those," says its last editor, Bauer, " who have written 
well upon grammar, has attained such reputation and even 
authority as the famous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press." But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneness to censure his predecessors, especially Valla, 
and with an excess of novelty in his theoretical specula- 
tions. 

29. The writers who in this second moiety of the sixteenth 
Orations of ccntury appear to have been most conspicuous for 
Muretus. purity of style, were Muretus, Paulus Manutius, 
Perpinianus, Osorius, Maphaeus, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perhaps Haddon. Muretus is celebrated 
for his Orations, published by Aldus Manutius in 1576. Many 
Panegyric ^^ thcsc wcre delivered a good deal earlier. Ruhn- 
of Ruhn- kenius, editor of the works of Muretus, says that he 
kemus. ^^ ^^^^ eclipscd Bcmbo, Sadolet, and the whole host 
of Ciceronians ; expressing himself so perfectly in that author's 
style that we should fancy ourselves to be reading him, did 
not the subject betray a modern hand. "In learning," he 
says, " and in knowledge of the Latin language, Manutius was 
not inferior to Muretus: we may even say that his zeal in 
imitating Cicero was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed to 
have no other aim all his life than to bear a perfect resem- 
blance to that model. Yet he rather followed than overtook 
his master, and in this line of imitation cannot be compared 
with Muretus. The reason of this was, that Nature had be- 
stowed on Muretus the same kind of genius that she had given 
to Cicero, while that of Manutius was very diflPerent. It was 
from this similarity of temperament that Muretus acquired 
such felicity of expression, such grace in narration, such wit 
in raillery, such perception of what would gratify the ear in 

^BaillAt. 
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the structure and cadence of his sentences. The resemblance 
of natural disposition made it a spontaneous act of Muretus to 
fall into the footsteps of Cicero ; while, with all the efforts of 
Manutius, his dissimilar genius led him constantly away : 
so that we should not wonder when the writings of one so 
delight us that we cannot lay them down, while we are soon 
wearied with those of the other, correct and polished as they 
are, on account of the painful desire of imitation which they 
betray. No one, since the revival of letters," Ruhnkenius 
proceeds, "has written Latin more correctly than Mure- 
tus; yet, even in him, a few inadvertencies may be disco- 
vered." ^ 

30. Notwitlistanding the panegyric of so excellent a scholar, 
I cannot feel this very close approximation of Mure- Defects of 
tus to the Ciceronian standard; and it even seems ^^^^'^J^**- 
to me that I have not rarely met with modem Latin of a 
more thoroughly classical cliaracter. His style is too redun- 
dant and florid, his topics very trivial. Witness the whole 
oration on the battle of Lcpanto, wliere the greatness of his 
subject does not raise them above the level of a schoolboy's 
exercise. The celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre, delivered before the pope, will serve as a very fair 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Muretus.^ Scaliger, 
invidious for the most part in his characters of contemporary 
scholars, declares that no one since Cicero had written so well 
as Muretus, but that he adopted the ludian diffuseness, and 
says little in many words. This observation seems perfectly 

just. 

• 

^ M oratl opera, cura Rahnkenii, Lugd. hostes fregiwiot a« fugaffwt, httjus quoque 

1789. pulcherriini fiicti pnecipuam gloriam ad w 

* ** noctem ilUun memombilem et in potiwiinum Toluit pertinere ; alter, quam- 

tuttiB exlmbe alici^iui notje at^jectione sig* quam «etate nondum ad rem mllitarein 

nandam, qu« paucoroin nditioaorum iu- idonea erat, tanta tamen cut ad Tirtutem 

teritu regem a prasscnti CKdU periculo, indole, ut neminem nisi fratrem in hia 

rcgnum a perputua bellorum ciTilium rebus gerendis s^quo animo sibi passurus 

Ibnnidine liberaTitl Qua quidem nocta fuerit anteponi. diem denique ilium 

Stellas equidem ipaas luxlMsie soUto nitidius plenum l«;titiie et hilaritatis, quo tu, 

arbitror, et flumen Sequanam malorM DeatiMime pater, hoc ad te nuncio allato, 

nndas Tolrisse, quocitiuB ilia impurorum Deo immortali, et Divo Ludovico regi, 

hominum cadavem e?olTeret et exonera- ci^us hsec in ipso pervigilio evenerant, 

rsi in nuure. felicissimam mulierem gratias acturus. indictas a te suppUcationM 

Catharinam, regis matrem, qusc cum tot pedes obiisti ! Quis optabiiior ad te nun- 

■noos admirabiU prudentia parique solid- dus adferri poterat ? aut nos ipsi quod 

tudine regnum Alio, flUum regno conserras- felicius optare poteramus principium poo- 

■et, turn demum secura regnantem fllium tificatus tui, quam utprimis illis meiuibua 

adflpexit! regis fratres Ip^os quoque tetram illam callginem. ouasi exorto sole, 

beatos! quorum alter cum, qua setate discussam cemeremus?" — VoL i p. 177t 

ccteri tIx adhuc anna tractare incipiunt, edit. Ruhnken. 
eA ipse qnater commisso praelio firatenuM 
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31. The epistles of Paulus Manutius are written in what 
Bpiflties of we maj call a gentleman-like tone, without the viru- 
Maoutiiu. lence or querulousness that disgusts too often in the 
compositions of literary men. Of Panvinius, Robortellus, 
Sigonius, his own peculiar rivals, he writes in a friendly spirit 
and tone of eulogy. His letters are chiefly addressed to the 
great classical scholars of his age. But, on the other hand, 
though exclusively on literary subjects, they deal chiefly in 
generalities ; and the aflectation of copying Cicero in every 
phrase gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity to the 
sentiments. They have but one note, the praise of learning ; 
yet it is rarely that they impart to us much information about 
its history and progress. Hence they might serve for any 
age, and seem like pattern-forms for the epistles of a literary 
man. In point of mere style, there can be no comparison 
between the letters of a Sadolet or Manutius on the one hand, 
and those of a Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the other. 
But, while the first paU on the reader by their monotonous 
elegance, the others are full of animation and pregnant with 
knowledge. Even in what he most valued, correct Latin, 
Manutius, as Scioppius has observed, is not without errors. 
But the want of perfect dictionaries made it difficult to avoid 
illegitimate expressions which modern usage suggested to the 
writer.^ 

32. Manutius, as the passage above quoted has shown, is 
Oareof the ^^* reckoned by Ruhnkenius quite equal to Muretus, 
itj^tan at least in natural genius. Scioppius thinks him con- 
summate in delicacy and grace. He tells us that Ma- 
nutius could hardly speak three words of Latin, so that the 
Germans who came to visit him looked down on his defi- 
ciency. But this, Scioppius remarks, as Erasmus had done 
a hundred years before, was one of the rules observed by the 
Italian scholars to preserve the correctness of their style. 
They perceived that the daily use of Latin in speech must 
bring in a torrent of bai*barous phrases, which, "claiming 
afterwards the privileges of acquaintance " {qiiodam familiari- 
tcUis jure)^ would obtrude their company during composition, 
and render it difficult for the most accurate writer to avoid 
them.^ 

> SdoppinSjJudicinmde stylo Hbttorico. the itadents to flpeok Latin when within 

* Id., p. 65. This was 80 little understood hearing of their superiors. Even Lock* 

In England, that, in some of our colleges, was misled into recommending thisprepo^ 

and eyen schools, it was the r^ulation for terous barbarism. 
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33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesuit, wrote some orations, 
hardly remembered at present ; but Ruhnkenius has Perpinianiw 
placed him along with Muretus, as the two Cisalpines osoHub; 
(if that word may be so used for brevity) who have ^ "*' 
excelled the Italians in Latinity. A writer of more celebrity 
was Osorius, a Portuguese bishop, whose treatise on Glory, 
and, what is better known, his History of the Reign of Eman- 
uel, have placed him in a high rank among the imitators of 
the Augustan language. Some extracts from Osorius de Gloria 
will be found in the first volume of the Retrospective Review. 
This lias been sometimes fancied to be the famous work of 
Cicero with that title, which Petrarch possessed and lost, and 
which Petrus Alcyonius has been said to liave transferred to 
his own book De Exiliu. But for this latter conjecture there 
is, I believe, neither evidence nor presumption ; and certainly 
Osorius, if we may judge from the passages quoted, was no 
Cicero. Lord Bacon has said of him, that ^* his vein was weak 
and waterish," which these extracts confirm. They have not 
elegance enough to compensate for their verbosity and empti- 
ness. Dupin, however, calls him the Cicero of Portugal.^ 
Nor is less honor due to the Jesuit Maffei (Maphaeus), 
whose chief work is the History of India, published in 1586. 
Mafiei, according to Scioppius, was so careful of his style, that 
he used to recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should become 
too much accustomed to bad Latin.^ This may perhaps be 
said in ridicule of such purists. Like Manutius, he was te- 
diously elaborate in correction : some have observed that his 
History of India has scarce any value except for its style.^ 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and especially his Scottish 
history, are written with strength, perspicuity, and Bachan&n; 
neatness.* Many of our own critics have extolled M'"**!®^. 
the Latinity of Walter Haddon. His Orations were published 
in 1567. They belong to the first years of this period. But 
they seem hardly to deserve any high praise. Haddon had 
certainly labored at an imitation of Cicero, but without 
catching his manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi-poetical 
tone of the fourth centuiy. A specimen, taken much at 

1 Niceroa, toI. tt. eulogy on Bachanan, as harlng written 

* De Stylo Ilist., p. 71. better than any one else in Terse and proM ; 

* Tlraboechi ; NIceron, TOl. t. ; Biogr. that is, as I understand him, haring writ- 
VtAr. ten prose better than any one who bai 

* Le Clere« in an article of the BtbUo. written Terae lo well, and the conTwaa. 
th^oeCbottie, toL viii., pronoonoeiahi^ 
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i*andom, but rather favorable than otherwise, from his oration 
on the death of the young brothers of the house of Suffolk, at 
Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.^ Another work of 9 
different kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been concerned 
jointly with Sir John Cheke, is the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, the proposed code of the Anglican Churchy 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, considering the subject, in 
vary good language. 

35. These are the chief writers of this part of the sixteenth 
ftigoniua century who have attained reputation for the polish 
DeConso- and purity of their Latin style. Sigonius ought, 
latione. perhaps, to be mentioned in the same class, since his 
writings exhibit not only perspicuity and precision, but as 
much elegance as their subjects would permit. He is also the 
acknowledged author of the treatise De Consolatione, which 
long passed with many for a work of Cicero. Even Tiraboschi 
was only undeceived of tliis opinion by meeting with some 
unpublished letters of Sigonius, wherein he confesses the for- 
gery .^ It seems, however, that he had inserted some authentic 
fragments. Lipsius speaks of tliis counterfeit with the ut- 
most contempt, but, after all his invective, can scarcely detect 
any bad Latinity.^ The Consolatio is, in fact, like many other 
imitations of the pliilosophical writings of Cicero, resembling 
their original in his faults of verbosity and want of depth, but 
flowing and graceful in language. Lipsius, who affected the 
other extreme, was not likely to value that which deceived the 
Italians into a beUef that Tully himself was before them. It 

1 ** laborlosam et si non miseram cer- scientia pater, et certe senex incompara- 

te mirabiliter exercitam, tot cumiUatam bilis, ]VlArtinu8 Bucerus, licet nee rcipnb- 

funeribuB Cantabrigiam ! Grayi nos rul- licae nee nostro, tamen buo tempore mor- 

nere percussit hyemB, a>8tas saucios ad tuus est, nimirum eetate, et annis et morbo 

terrain afflixit. Calendae Martia9 stantem affectus. Suffolcienses autem, quos ille 

adhuc AcaUemiam nostram et erectam florescentes ad omnem laudem. tanquam 

Tehementer impulerunt, et de priori statu ulumnod disciplinie reliquit suse, tam r»> 

Buo depreseerunt. Idus Julia; nutantem pente sudorum fluminibus absorpti sunt, 

Jam et inclinatam oppresserunt. Cum ut prius mortem illorum audiremus, quam 

magnus ille fldei mugiitter et excellens morbum animadverteremus." 

noster in vera religione doctor, Martiniui * Biogr. Univ., art. ^' Sigonio." 

Bucerus, frigoribus hybemis conglacia- > Lipsii Opera Critica. His style is 

Tisset, tantam in ^us occasu plagam ac- abiisive, as usual in this age. "Quis autem 

eepifl8e videbamur, ut mt^orem non solum ille suaviludius qui latere f>e posse censuit 

ullam expectaremus, sed ne posne quidem sub ill& personft ? Male mehercule de 

expectari crederemus. Verum pootquam seculo nostro JudicaTit. Quid enim tam 

inundantes, et in Cantabrigiam efferres- ditHimile ab illo auro, quam hoc plumbum ? 

■tentes sestivi sudore«, illud pnestans et ne simia quidem Cioeronis esse potest, 

aureolum par SufTolciensium fratrum tum nedum ut ille. . . . Habes judicium meum, 

quidem peregrinatum a nobis, sed tamen in quo si aliqua asperitas, ne mfarere. 

plane nostrum obruerunt, sic ingemuimus. Fatua enim haec superbia tanto nomini M 

ut infinitus dolor vix ullam tanti mall inserendi dlgnisrima insectatioQe fuit." 
IflTationemiaTenirepossit. Perfectus omni 
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was, at least, not every one who could have done this like 
Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit col- 
leges, might, I doubt not, be added to the list of D^uneot 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, who taste and 
should prosecute the research through pubHc libraries i^J°* ^^ 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. But 
more than enough may have been said for the general reader. 
The decline of classical literature in this sense, to which 
we have already alluded, was the theme of complaint towards 
the close of the century, and above all in Italy. Paulus 
Manutius had begun to lament it long before. But Latinus 
Latinius himself, one of the most learned scholars of that 
country, states positively, in 1584, that the Italian universities 
were forced to send for their professors from Spain and 
France.^ And this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory was far more striking in the next age, an age of 
science, llut not of polite literature. Ranke supposes that, the 
attention of Italy being more turned towards mathematics and 
natural history, the study of the ancient writers, which do not 
contribute greatly to these sciences, fell into decay. But this 
seems hardly an adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any striking progress in the period immediately under 
review. The rigorous orthodoxy of the church, which in some 
measure revived an old jealousy of heathen learning, must 
have contributed far more to the effect. Sixtus V. notoriously 
disliked all profane studies, and was even kept with difficulty 
from destroying the antiquities of Rome, several of which 
were actually demolished by his bigoted and barbarous zeal.' 
No other pope, I believe, has been guilty of what the Romans 
always deemed sacrilege. In such discouraging circumstances, 
we could hardly wonder at what is reported, that Aldus 
Manutius, having been made professor of rhetoric at Rome 
about 1589, could only get one or two hearers. But this, 
perhaps, does not rest on very good authority.** It is agreed 
that the Greek language was almost wholly neglected at the 
end of the century, and there was no one in Italy distinguished 
for a knowledc^e of it Baronius must be reckoned a man of 

I Tiraboflchi. x. 887- ity alone of Roml, a writer who took the 

* Ranke, i. 476. name of KrjthneiM, and haA rommuui* 

* Id.. 482. Renooard. Imprlmerie dee cated a good deal of literary mLscellaneoiu 
Akiea, lii. 197, donbts the truth of this information, but not alwajn luch aa d» 

urikkhhMldtooomtoiitlMMatlior- Mrros oonfldaooo. 
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laborious erudition, jet he wrote his annals of the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of twelve centuries without any acquintance with 
that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth century, 
Jowph being rather later than most of the rest, are yet un- 
^**'*8er. named, — Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon. The 
former, son of Julius Csesar Scaliger, and, in the estimation at 
least of some, his inferior in natural genius, though much 
above him in learning and judgment, was perhaps the most 
extraordinary master of general erudition that has ever lived. 
His industry was unremitting through a length of life; his 
memory, though he naturally complains of its failure in latter 
years, had been prodigious ; he was, in fact, conversant with 
all ancient, and very extensively with modem, literature. 
The notes of his conversations, taken down by some of his 
friends, and well known by the name of Scaligerana, though 
full of vanity and contempt of others, and though not always 
perliaps faithful registers of what he said, bear witness to 
his acuteness, vivacity, and learning.^ But his own nmnerous 

1 The Scaligerana Prima, as they are the Scalas to have descended from tb 

ealleU, vren collected by Francis Vertu- Scaligers, who had more real nobility than 

nien, a physician of Poitiers ; the Secunda, the whole city of Verona. (Thuana, p. 

which are much the longest, by two broth- 14. ) But, unfortunately, the vain, foolish, 

ers, named De Vassan, who were admitted and vulgar part of mankind cannot be 

to the intimacy of Scaliger at Leyden. brought to see things in ttiat Ught ; and 

They seem to have registered all his table- both the Scaligers knew that such princes 

talk in commonplace-books alphabetically as Henry II. and even Henry IV. would 

arranged. Hence, when bespoke at differ- esteem Uiem more for their ancestry than 

ent times of the same person or subject, for their learning and genius, 

the whole was published in an undigested. The epitaph of Daniel Heinsius on 

incoherent, and sometimes self-con tradic- Joseph Scalar, pardonably perhaps on 

tory paragraph. He was not strict about such an occasion, mingles the real and 

consistency, as men of his temper seldom fiibulous glories of his friend, 
are iu their conversation ; and one would 

be slow in relying on what he has said: *^R^us a Brenni deductus sangoinit 

but the Scaligerana, with its many &ults, sanguis 

deserves perhaps the first place among Qui dominos rerum tot numerabat 

those amusing miscellanies ^own by the avos, 

name of Ana. Cui nihil indulsit sors, nil natura ne- 

It was little to the honor of the Sea- gavit, 

ligers, father and son, that they lay under £t jure imperii conditor ipse sni, 

the strongest suspicions of extreme ere- InvitUsB scopulus, sed ooelo proximus 

dulity, to say nothing worse. In setting up ilia, 

a deHcent from the Scala princes of Verona ; Ilia Juliades conditur, hospes, humo. 

though the world could never be convinced Centum illlc proavos et centum pone 

that their proper name was not Bnrden, of triumphos, 

a plebeian family, and known as such in Sceptraque Veronas sceptrigeroeqne 

that city. Joseph Scaliger took aa his I>eos; 

device, Fuimus Troes ; and his letters, as filastinoeque, Canesque, et totam ab 

well as the Scaligerana, bear witness to the origine gentcm, 

stress hu laid on thLi pseudo-genealogy. Et quee pneterea non bene nota latent. 

Lipsius observes on this, with the true HUc stent aquiUe priscique insigniii 

spirit which a man of letters ought to 1^1, ''^'^i 

tiiat it would have been a great honor for SI ter Cmareo muMTB fulta drmiui. 
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and laborious publications are the best testimonies to lliese 
qualities. His name >viii occur to us more than once ugsiin. 
In the department of philology, he was conspicuous ns an 
excellent critic both of the Latin and Greek languages j 
though Bayle, in his own paradoxical but acute and truly 
judicious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's talents and 
learning were too great for a good commentator, — the one 
making him discover in authors more hidden sense than they 
possessed, the other leading him to perceive a tliousand 
allusions which had never been designed. He frequently , 
altered the text in order to bring these more for^vard ; and in 
his conjectures is bold, ingenious, and profound, but not always 
very satisfactory.^ His critical writings are chiefly on the 
Latin poets : but his knowledge of Greek was eminent ; and, 
perhaps, it may not be too minute to notice as a proof of it, 
that his verses in that language, if not good according to our 
present standard, are at least much better than those of 
Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle to Scaliger, extols his 
correspondent as far above Gaza or any modem Greek in 
poetry, and worthy to have lived in Athens with Aristophanes 
and Euripides. Tliis cannot be said of his own attempts, 
in which their gross faultiness is as manifest as their general 
want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of Geneva,* — that little 
city, so great in the annals of letters, — and the son- jmao 
in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above the horizon in ^>»*a"*»<»- 
1583, when his earliest work, the Annotations on Diogenes 
Laertius, was published, — a performance of which he was 
afterwards ashamed, as being unworthy of his riper studies. 
Those on Strabo, an author much neglected before, followed 
in 1587. For more than twenty yeare, Casaubon emjiloyed 
himself upon editions of Greek writers, many of whicli, as 
that of Theophrastus, in 1593, and that of Athenseus, in 
1600, deserve particular mention. The latter, especially, 

Plos Umen inTenin quicquld tiU con- * Niceron, toI. zxiU. ; Blount, Blogr. 

taHt Ipse, UdIt. 

St minimum tantae noMIitatia eget. * The Ikther of Cwanbon wan from th« 

Aspice tot lingtuu, totumque in pectoro neighborhood of Bordeaux, llvfled toOe- 

muodum ; nera during a temporary pemecutlon of the 

Innumeraa gentea continet iste locus, lluguenotn, but returned home afterwards. 

Grade iUic Anbas, deeertaqne nomina Casaubon went back to Genera in his nine- 

Poenoa, teenth year for the sake of education. Sea 

Bt crede Armenloa JEthiopasqne tegl. his Life by his son Meric, prefixed to Al 

Tarrarum instar babes ; et quam natura meloveen's edition of his epistles. 
nepTit 
T^n<Wm oni populo, oontigit Ula Ttro. 
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which he calls moUstissimumy diffictUtmum et Uedii plemS' 
nmum opus, has always been deemed a noble monument of 
critical sagacity and extensive erudition. In conjectural 
emendation of the text, no one hitherto had been equal to 
Casaubon. He may probably be deemed a greater scholar 
than his father-in-law Stephens, or even, in a critical sense, 
than his friend Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the 
literary world, though it is said that they had never seen each 
other,^ continued, till the death of the latter, in regular corre- 
8[)ondence and unbroken friendship. Casaubon, querulous 
but not envious, paid freely the homage which Scaliger was 
prepared to exact, and wrote as to one superior in age, in 
general celebrity, and in impetuosity of spirit. Their letters 
to each other, as well as to their various other correspondents, 
are highly valuable for the literary history of the period they 
embrace ; that is, the last years of the present, and the first 
of the ensuing, century. 

39. BudiBus, Camerarius, Stephens, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
Oeneita appear to stand out as the great restorers of ancient 
'^"^** learning, and especially of the Greek language. I 
do not pretend to appreciate them by deep skill in the subject, 
or by a diligent comparison of their works with those of others, 
but from what I collect to have been the more usual suffrage 
of competent judges. Canter, perhaps, or Sylburgius, might 
be rated above Camerarius ; but the last seems, if we may 
judge by the eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood higher 
in tlie estimation of his contemporaries. Their labors restored 
the integrity of the text in the far greater part of the Greek 
authors, — though they did not yet possess as much metrical 
knowledge as was required for that of the poets, — explained 
most dubious passages, and nearly exhausted the copiousness 
of the language. For another century, mankind was content, 
in respect to Greek philology, to live on the accumulations of 
the sixteenth ; and it was not till after so long a period had 
elapsed that new scholars arose, more exact, more philosophi- 
cal, more acute in " knitting up the ravelled sleeve " of speech, 
but not, to say the least, more abundantly stored with erudi- 
tion, than those who had cleared the way, and upon whose 
foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of ancient 

* Horfaof, 1. 1, e. XT. a. 67. 
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learning in this island, — a subject which it may be interest- 
ing to trace with some minuteness, though we can offer Learning in 
no splendid banquet, even from the reign of the Vir- England 
gin Queen. Her accession was indeed a happy epoch wani and 
in our literary as well as civil annals. She found *'"^* 
a great and miserable change in the state of the universities 
since the days of her father. Plunder and persecution, the 
destrojring spirits of the last two reigns, were enemies against 
which our infant muses could not struggle.^ Ascliam, how- 
ever, denies that there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The influence of her 
reign was, not indirectly alone, but by deliberate purpose, in- 
jurious to all useful knowledge.^ It was in contemplation, he 
tells us (and surely it was congenial enough to the spirit of 
that government), that the ancient writers should give place 
in order to restore Duns Scotus and the scholastic barbarians. 
41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of noble 
minds for truth and wisdom. Scared from the banks R^yj^^j 
of Isis and Cam, neglected or discountenanced by under eu- 
power, learning found an asylum in the closets of ** 
private men, who laid up in silence stores for future use. And 
some of course remained out of those who had listened to ' 
Smith and Cheke, or the contemporary teachers of Oxford. 
But the mischief was effected, in a general sense, by breaking 
up the course of education in the universities. At the begin- 
ning of the new queen's reign, but few of the clergy, to which- 

* The lait editor of Wood's Athenao suddenly to wax cold : the knowledge of 
Oxoni«nses bears witness to baring seen tbe tonguefi, in spite of novae that therein 
ebronicles and other books mutilated, as had flourished, was manifestly contemned, 
be conoeiTeSf by the Protestant risitors of and so the way of rij^ht study manifestly 
tbe uniTendty under Edward. *^ What is perrerted ; the choice ^khI authors of 
moet/' he says, " to the discredit of Cox malice confounded ; old sophistry, I say 
(afterwards Bishop of Ely), was his nn- not well, not old, but that new rotten 
wearied diligence in destroying the ancient sophistry, began to beard and shoulder 
manuMripts and other books in the public logic in their own tongue ; yea, I know 
and prirate libraries at Oxford. The sav- tlmt heads were cast together, and counsel 
age barbarity with which he executed this devised, that Duns, with all the rabble of 
hateful office can never be Ibrgotten," Ac, barbarous qnestionists, should have dis 

E.4^j8. One book only of the famous li- possessed, of their places and room, Aris 
cmry of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, totle, Plato, Tully, and Demosthenes ; 
bequeathed to Oxfonl, escaped mutilation, whom good Mr. Kedman, and those two 
This is a Valerius Maximus. But, as Cox worthy stars of the university, Mr. Cheke 
was really a man of considerable learning, and Mr. Smith, with their «;holar8, had 
we may ask whether there is evidence to brought to flourish as notably in Cam- 
lay tbeee Vandal proceedings on him rather bridj^, as ever they did in Greece and in 
Chan on his colleagues. Italy ; and for the doctrine of those four, 

* ** And what was the fruit of this seed ? tbe four pillars of learning, Cambridge 
Ycrily. judgment in doctrine was whoUv then giving no place to no university, 
altered; order in discipline very much neither in France, Spain, Qermanj, nof 
•iMafBd ; the lorn of good learning began Italj." — p. 817. 
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ever mode of faith thej might conform, had the least tincture 
of Greek learning; and the majority did not understand Latin.^ 
The Protestant exiles, being far the most learned men of the 
kingdom, brought back a more healthy tone of literary diligence. 
The universities began to revive. An address was delivered 
in Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to which 
she returned thanks in the same language.^ Oxford would not 
be outdone. Lawrence, regius professor of Greek, as we are 
told by Wood, made an oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen 
for public exhibition, on her visit to the city in 1566 ; when 
her majesty, thanking the university in the same tongue, ob- 
served " it was the best Greek speech she had ever heard." ' 

Several slight proofs of classical learning appear from this 
time in the History and Antiquities of Oxford, — marks of a 
progress, at first slow and silent, which I only mention because 
nothing more important has been recorded. 

42. In 1575, the queen having been now near twenty 
Greek years on the throne, we find, on positive evidence, 
lectures at that Iccturcs ou Greek were given in St. John's 

*™ *^* College, Cambridge, — which, indeed, few would be 
disposed to doubt, reflecting on the general character of the 
age and the length of opportunity that had been afforded. 
It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one of the revisers 
of the translation of the Bible under James, that " his father 
was a great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew and Greek 
excellently well, which, considering the manners, that I say 
not, the looseness of the times of his education, was almost a 
miracle." The son was admitted at St. John's in 1575. " His 
father had well educated him in the Greek tongue before his 
coming, which caused him to be taken notice of in the col- 
lege. For, besides himself, there was but one there who could 
write Greek. Three lectures in that language were read in 
the college. In the first, grammar was taught, as is common- 
ly now done in schools. In the second, an easy author was 
explained in the grammatical way. In the third was read 
somewhat which might seem fit for their capacities who had 
passed over the other two. A year was usually spent in the 
first, and two in the second." * It will be perceived that the 
course of instruction was still elementary ; but it is well known 

t HalUun^s Gonstit. nbt. of Eng^i. 187. « Peck^i Desiderata Cnrioaa, p. 827* 

* Peck's Desiderata Cariosa. p. 2i0. Chalmers. 

* Wood, Uist. and Antiq. ot Oxford. 
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that many, or rather most, students entered the universities at 
an earlier age than is usual at present.^ 

43, We come very slowly to books, even subsidiary to edu- 
cation, in the Greek language. And since this can- ^^^ q,^^ 
not be conveniently carried on to any fireat extent ediuoas in 
without books, though I am aware that some con- ^ 
trivances were employed as substitutes for them, and since it 
was as easy to publish either grammars or editions of ancient 
authors in £ngland as on the Continent, we can, as it seems, 
draw no other inference from the want of them than the 
absence of any considerable demand. I shall therefore enu- 
merate all the books instrumental to the study of Greek, 
which appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two alone 
had been printed before 1550. In 1553 a Greek g^hooi- 
version of the second -^neid, by Gteorge Etherege, books ena- 
was published. Two editions of the Anglican litur- °*®'*'*^ 
gy in Latin and Greek, by Whi taker, one of our most learned 
theologians, appeared in 1569 ;^ a short catechism in both lan- 
guages, 1573 and 1578. We find also in 1578 a little book 
entitled xpumaviofiov <rroLX^ujauQ e<c ttjv natduv ox^eXeiav iXXijvum xat 
Xaranari exTtOaoa, This is a translation, made also by Whitaker, 
from Nowell*s ChristianoB Pietatis Prima Institutio, ad Usum 
Scholarum Latine scripta. The Biographia Britannica puts 
the first edition of this Greek version in 1575, and informs 
us also that Nowell*s lesser Catechism was published in Latin 
and Greek, 1575 ; but I do not find any confirmation of this 
in Herbert or Watts. In 1575, Grant, master of Westmin- 
ster School, published Gnecae Linguae Spicilegium, intended 

1 It If probable tti*t CambrlclgB wu at of EUatbeth ; especially the former, where 

thb time better funiiflhed with learning Jewell read the lectare in rhetoric (at an 

than Oxibrd. Byen Wood does not giye earlier time, of course). Hooker in logic, 

ns a CfcToiable notion of the condition of and Raynolds in Qreek. Leicester sue- 

that uniTeraity in the first part of the oeeded in puritanizing^ as Wood thought, 

ooeen^i reign. Oxford was for a long time the univenity, by driving off the old party, 

filled with Popish students, that is* with and thus rendering it a more eroctiTe 

eonibrmittg partisans of the former re- school of learning. 

ligion ; many of whom, from time to time, Harrison, about 1586, does not speak 

went off to Donay. Leicester, as chancel- much better of the universities : " The 

lor ckT the uniTersity, charged it, in 1582, quadrivials, I mean arithmetic, music, ge- 

aad In sobeeqaent rears, with great n^lect ometry , and astronomy, are now snwll 

of learning ; the disputations nad be^me regarded in either of them." — Description 

mn« Ibrms, and the queen^s lecturers in of Britain, p. 252. Few learned preachers 

Oreri( and Hebrew seldom read. It was were sent oat ftom them, which he ascribes. 

M bad in all the other sdenoes. Wood's in part, to the poor endowments of most 

Antiquities and Athena, pauhn. The liTlngs. 

flolieffss of CorpusChrlsti and Merton were * Sealiger layi of Whitaker, ** qall 

4ktingaished beyond the rest in the xeign Atoit bteadoeU!**— Soalig Seeunda. 

VOL. n. 4 
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eTidently for the use of his scholars ; and, in 1581, the same 
Grant superintended an edition of Constantin's Lexicon, pro- 
bably in the abi*idgment under the name of the Basle printer 
Crespin, enriching it with four or five thousand new words, 
which he most likely took from Stephens's Thesaurus. A 
Greek, Latin, French, and English lexicon, by John Barret 
or Baret, in 1580,^ and another by John Morel (without the 
French), in 1583, are recorded in bibliographical works ; but 
I do not know whether any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that, before even the middle of 
Greek ^^^ quccn's reign, the rudiments of the Greek lan- 
*»"«*»* ia guage were imparted to boys at Westminster School, 
and no doubt also at those of Eton, Winchester, and 
St PauVs.* But probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, a posthumous treatise, 
published in 1570, but evidently written some years after 
the accession of Elizabeth, while very detailed, and, in 
general, valuable rules are given for the instruction of boys 
in the Latin language, no intimation is found that Greek 
was designed to be taught. In the statutes of Witton School 
in Cheshire, framed in 1558, the founder says: "I will 
there were always taught good literature, both Latin and 
Greek." ^ But this seems to be only an aspiration after an 
hopeless excellence ; for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin 
books intended to be used, without any mention of Greek. 
In the statutes of Merchant Taylors' School, 1561, the high- 
master is required to be "learned in good and clean Latin 
literature, and also in Greek, if such may be gotten." * These 
words are copied from those of Colet, in the foundation of St, 
Paul's School. But in the regulations of Hawkshead School 
in Lancashire, 1588, the master is directed " to teach gram- 
mar and the principles of the Greek tongue."* The little 
tracts, indeed, above mentioned, do not lead us to believe that 

^ Chalmers mentionn an earlier edition rery liberally endowed for the relief of 

of this dictionary in 1573, but without the poor scholars, so that there are not many 

Greek. corporate towns now under the queen^ 

* Harrison mentions, about the year dominion that hare not one grammar* 

1686, that at the great collegiate schools of school at the least, with a sufficient liTing 

Bton, Winchester, and Westminster, boys for a master and usher appointed for the 

** are well entered in the knowledge of the same." 

Latin and Oreek tongues and rules of rer- ^ Carlisle's Endowed Schools, toI. L p 

sifying." — Description of England, pre- 129. 

fixed to Hollingshed's Chronicles, p. 2&4 * Id., toI. ii. p. 49. 

(4to edition). He lias Just before taken * Garlisle'i Endowed Schodto, ToL L p. 

notioe of " the great number of grammar- 666. 
tnbocris throogbout the realm, and UuMt 
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the instruction, even at Westminster, was of more than the 
slightest kind. Thej are hut verbal translations of known 
religious treatises, wherein the learner would be assisted by 
his recollection at almost every word. But in the rules laid 
down by Mr. Lyon, founder of Harrow School, in 1590, the 
books designed to be taught are enumerated, and comprise 
some Greek orators and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.^ 

46. We have now, however, descended very low in the 
century. The twilight of classical learning in Eng- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
land had yielded to its morning. It is easy to trace known aft«r 
many symptoms of enlarged erudition after 1580. ^^^' 
Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, and doubtless 
many other writers, employ Greek quotations rather freely : 
and the use of Greek words, or adaptation of English forms 
to them, is affected by Webb and Puttenham in their treatises 
on poetry. Greek titles are not infrequently given to books : 
it was a pedantry that many affected. Besides the lexicons 
above mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no great price, 
those of Constantin and Scapula. We may refer to the ten 
years after 1580, the commencement of that rapid advance 
which gave the English nation, in the reign of James, so 
respectable a place in the republic of letters. In the last 
decennium of the century, the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker 
is a monument of real learning, in profane as well as theolo- 
gical antiquity. But certainly the reading of our scholars in 
this period was far more generally among the Greek fathers 
than the classics. Even this, however, required a competent 
acquaintance with the language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of printing 
since the year 1521. No press is known to have Editions or 
existed afterwards at Cambridge till 1584, or at ®"**'- 
Oxford till 1586, when six homilies of Chrysostom in Greek 
were published at a press erected by Lord Leicester at his 
own expense.' The first book of Herodotus came out at the 
same place in 1591 ; the treatise of Barlaam on the Pi^mcy, 
in 1592 ; Lycophron, in the same year; the Knights of Ank- 

>Id.,ii. IM. I haTe not dlwoT ew d any the Utia, Greek, and Hebrew." But 

oCber proofr of Greek edocation in Mr. theee must be modem, ae appeare. iitur 

Ovible't work. In the utatntee or regn- o/ia, by the words, *^ well afbcted to Htm' 

latiou of Briiitol School, founded In the Oonrtitutkm in Choreh and State.** 

itxteenth eentnry. it y proTkled that the * Horbert. 
head-master ihoald be '* well learned in 
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tophanes, in 1593 ; fifteen orations of Demosthenes, in 159c 
and 1597 ; Agatharcides, in the latter year. One oration of 
Lysias was printed at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek Te& 
tament appeared from the London press in 1581, in 1587, anc 
again in 1592 ; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of 
Isocrates, in 1587 ; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I have 
overlooked none, or if none have been omitted by Herbert, arc 
all the Greek publications (except grammars, of which there 
are several, one by Camden, for the use of Westminstei 
School, in 1597,^ and one in 1600, by KnoUes, author of the 
HL«ttory of the Turks) that fall within the sixteenth century 
and all, apparently, are intended for classes in the schools and 
univereities.^ 

48. It must be expected that the best Latin writers were 
j^^ ^ more honored than those of Greece. Besides gram- 
Latin mars and dictionaries, which are too numerous to 
mention, we find not a few editions, though princi- 
pally for the purposes of education : Cicero de Officiis (in 
Latin and English), 1553 ; Virgil, 1570; Sallust, 1570 and 
1571; Justin, 1572; Cicero de Oratore, 1573; Horace and 
Juvenal, 1574. It is needless to proceed lower, when they 
become more frequent. The most important classical publica- 
tion was a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, 

> ThlB grammar by Camden was pro- minster about 1650, haying gone througli 
bably founded on that of Orant, above more than thirty editions." — 1842.] 
mentioned, — *^ ci:^us rudimenta, " says The excessive scarcity of early school- 
Smith, the author of Camden's life, " cum books makes it allowable to mention the 
multa ex parte laborarent deficerentque, Progymnasma Scholasticum of John Stock- 
non tam reformanda, quam de novo insti- wood, an edition of which, with the date 
tuenda censens, observationibus quas ex of 15»7, is in the Inner-Temple Library. 
Orsecis omne genus scriptoribus acii judi- It is merely a selection of epigrams from 
cio et longo usu collegerat, sub severum the Anthologia of H. Stephens, and showi 
examen rerocatis, grammaticam noram but a moderate expectation of proficiencj/ 
non soli scholse cui prsewat, sed unirersis from the studious youth for whom it was 
per Angliam scholia deinceps inservituram, designed ,* the Greek being written in in- 
eodem anno edidit." — p. l9, edit. 1691. terlinear Latin characters over the origt 

[I have since been inibrmed by the nal, ad facUiorem eorundem lectionem. 

learned correspondent to whom I have al- A literal translation into Latin follows, 

luded in roL. i. p. 334, that, ^' after some and several others in metre. Stockwood 

search and inquiry, I feel no doubt the had been master of Tunbridge School: 

author of the Eton Orammar was Camden, Schoke Tunbridgiensis olim litdimagister ^ 

and that it was originally compiled by him so that there may possibly have been earliei 

when he was head-master of V^estminster editions of this little book. 

School, for the use of that school, in 1595. ^ xhe arrangement of editions recorded 

Thence it was very likely to have been in Herbert, follo\dng the names of the 

adopted at Eton by his friend Sir Henry printers, does not afford focilities for any 

Savile, who was made provost the year search. I may, therefore, have omitted one 

after Camden's grammar appeared. I have or two trifles, and it is likely that I have; 

an edition before me, bearing date 1595, in but the c<niclusion will be the same. 

usum Regia SehokB WestmonasUriensis. ** AngU,'' says Scaliger, " nunquam exco. 

It is what is now called the Eton Gram- derunt bonos Ubros veteres, tantom t«1- 

mar totidem verbis. But Camden's gram- gares.'* 
■lar was fapenedad hj Bnaby'i at W«it- 
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more than a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
from the press of Ninian Newton. It is said to be a reprint 
from the edition of Lambinus. 

41). It is obvious that foreign books must have been largely 
imported, or we should place the learning of the l^j^^^ 
Elizabethan period as much too low as it has ordi- lower thao 
narilj been exaggerated. But we may feel some ^"^p*'"* 
surprise that so little was contributed by our native scholars. 
Certain it is, that, in most departments of literature, they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place. The catalogue, by Her- 
bert, of books published down to the end of the century, pre- 
sents no favorable picture of the queen's reign. Without in- 
stituting a comparison with Germany or France, we may easily 
make one with the classed catalogue of books printed in Spain, 
which we find at the close of the Bibliotheca Nova of Nicolas 
Antonio. Greek appears to have been little studied in Spain, 
though we have already mentioned a few grammatical works : 
but the editions of Latin authors, and the commentators upon 
them, are numerous ; and upon the whole it is undeniable, that 
in most branches of erudition, so far as we can draw a conclusion 
from publications, Spain, under Philip II., held a higher station 
than England under Elizabeth. The poverty of the English 
church, the want of public libraries, and the absorbing influ- 
ence of polemical theology, will account for much of this ; 
and I am not by any means inclined to rate our English gen- 
tlemen of Elizabeth's age for useful and even classical know- 
ledge below the hidalgos of Castile. But this class were not 
the cliief contributors to literature. It is, however, in conse- 
quence of the reputation for learning acquired by some men 
distinguished in civil life, such as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and 
even by ladies, among whom the queen herself, and the accom- 
plished daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady 
Russell, are particularly to be mentioned, tliat the general 
character of her reign has been, in this point of view, con- 
siderably over-rated. No Englishman ought, I conceive, to 
suppress this avowal, or to feel any mortification in making it : 
with the prodigious development of wisdom and genius that 
illustrated the last years of Elizabeth, we may well spare 
the philologers and antiquaries of the Continent. 

50. There had ansen, however, towards the conclusion of 
the century, a very few men of such extensive learning as 
entitled them to an European reputation. Sir Henry Savile 
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Btood ut the head of these : we maj justly deem him the 
. most learned Englishman, in profane literature, of the 

mentatthe reign of Elizabeth. He published, in 1581, a trans- 
Sntury?* lation of part of Tacitus, with annotations not very 
copious or profound, but pertinent, and deemed worthy 
to be rendered into Latin in the next century by the younger 
Gruter, and reprinted on the Continent.^ Scaliger speaks of 
him with personal ill-will, but with a respect he seldom showed 
to those for whom he entertained such sentiments. Next to 
Savile we may rank Camden, whom all foreigners name with 
praise for the Britannia. Hooker has already been mentioned; 
but I am not sure that he could be said to have much reputa- 
tion beyond our own shores. I will not assert that no other 
was extensively known even for profane learning : in our own 
biographical records, several may be found, at least esteemed 
at home. But our most studious countr3rmen long turned their 
attention almost exclusively to theological controversy, and 
toiled over the prolix volumes of the fathers ; a labor not to 
be defrauded of its praise, but to which we are not directing 
our eyes on this occasion.^ 

51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light of let- 
i^eaming in ters ; the very slight attempts at introducing an en- 
scotiand. larged scheme of education, which had been made 
thirty years before, having wholly failed in consequence of the 
jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of the old religion, and 
the devastating rapacity that disgraced the partisans of the 
new. But, in 1575, Andrew Melville was appointed principal 
of the university of Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up and abandoned. He established so solid and extensive a 
system of instruction, wherein the best Greek authors were in- 
cluded, that Scotland, in some years* time, instead of sending 
her own natives to foreign universities, found students from 
other parts of Europe repairing to her own.' Yet Ames has 
observed, that no Greek characters appear in any book printed 
in Scotland before 1599. This assertion has been questioned 
by Herbert. In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure Regni (Ed- 
inburgh, 1580), I have remarked that the Greek quotations are 

1 They are contained in a small yolumOf the age producedf he quotes the Greek 

1649, with Savile's other treatise on the fathers in Latin ; and there is a scanty 

Roman Militia. sprinkling of Oreek characters throughout 

* It is remarkable, that in Jewell's Be- this large volume, 

fence of the Apology, by &r the most * M'Crie's Life of Melyille, roL L p. 72. 
learned work in theolog^^ erudition which 
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inserted with a pen. It is at least certain that no book in that 
language was printed north of the Tweed within this century ; 
nor any Latin classic, nor dictionary, nor any thing of a philo- 
logical nature, except two or three grammars. A few Latin 
treatises by modem authors on various subjects appeared. It 
seems questionable whether any printing-press existed in Ire- 
land : tlie evidence to be collected from Herbert is precarious ; 
but I know not whether any thing more satisfactory has since 
been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so generally 
employed in England as on the Continent. Our au- j^^^ ^^y^ 
thors have, from the beginning, been apt to prefer uj»d in 
their mother-tongue, even upon subjects which, by ^°** 
the usage of the learned, were treated in Latin ; though works 
relating to history, and especially to ecclesiastical antiquity, 
such as those of Parker and Goodwin, were sometimes written 
in that language. It may be alleged that very few books of a 
philosophical class appeared at all in the far-famed reign of 
Elizabeth. But probably such as Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, would have been thought to require a learned dress 
in any other country. And we may think the same of the great 
volumes of controversial theology ; as Jewell's Defence of the 
Apology, Cart Wright's Platform, and Whitgifl's Reply to it. 
The free spirit, not so much of our government, as of the 
public mind itself, and the determination of a large portion of 
the community to choose their religion for themselves, rendered 
this descent from the lofly grounds of learning indispensable. 
By such a deviation from the general laws of the republic 
of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was by no means 
less practised in the ensuing age, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have challenged fix)m 
Europe : but they enriched the minds of a more numerous 
public at home ; they gave their own thoughts with more pre- 
cision, energy, and glow ; they invigorated and amplified their 
native language, which became in their hands more accommo- 
dated to abstract and philosophical disquisition, though, for the 
same reason, more formal and pedantic than any other in Eu- 
rope. This observation is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Charles as for that of Elizabeth. 
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Section IL 

PrindpalWritos en Antiquities — Manntins; Sigonius: Lipsiiu — Numinmties — 

Mythology — Chronology of Scaliger. 

53. The attention of the learned had been frequently' di- 
B„iy rected, since the revival of letters, to elucidate the 
works on antiquities of Rome, her customs, rites, and jurispru- 
^ ^ ^' dence. It was more laborious than difficult to com- 
monplace all extant Latin authors ; and, by this process of 
comparison, most expressions, perhaps, in which there was no 
corruption of the text, might be cleared up. This seems to have 
produced the works already mentioned, of Caelius Rhodiginus 
and Alexander ab Alexandro, which afford explanations of 
many hundi-ed passages that might perplex a student. Others 
had devoted their time to particular subjects ; as Pomponius 
Laetus, and Raphael of Volterra, to the distinctions of magis- 
trates ; Marlianud, to the topography of ancient Rome ; and 
Robortellus, to family names. It must be confessed that most 
of these early pioneers were rather praiseworthy for their 
diligence and good-will, than capable of clearing away the 
more essential difficulties that stood in the way : few treatises, 
written before the middle of the sixteenth century, have been 
admitted into the collections of Graevius and Sallengre. But, 
soon afterwards, an abundant light was thrown upon the most 
interesting part of Roman antiquity, the state of government 
and public law, by four more eminent scholars than had hith- 
erto explored that field, — Manutius, Panvinius, and Sigonius 
in Italy ; Gruchius (or Grouchy) in France. 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise De 
p Manutius Lcgibus Romanorum ; and, though that De Civitate 
on Roman did not appear till 1585, Graevius believes it to have 
^^* been written about the same time as the former. Ma- 
nutius has given a good account of the principal laws made at 
Rome during the republic; not many of the empire. Angus-- 
tinus, however, Archbishop of Tarragona, had preceded him 
with considerable success; and several particular laws were 
better illustrated afterwards by Brisson, Balduin, and Grotho- 
fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly familiar 
with the Roman law, that this subject, as far as it relates to 
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the republican period, belongs much more to classical antiquity 
than to juri/iprudence. 

55. The second Treatise of Manutius, De Civitate, discusses 
the polity of the Roman republic Though among Manutius, 
the very first scholars of his time, he will not always ^ «▼****•• 
bear the test of modem acuteness. Even Graevius, who 
himself preceded the most critical age, frequently corrects his 
errors. Yet there are marks of great sagacity in Manutius ; 
and Niebuhr, who has judged the antiquaries of the sixteenth 
century as they generally deserve, might have found the germ 
of his own celebrated hypothesis, though imperfectly devel- 
oped, in what this old writer has suggested ; that the populus 
Romamis originally meant the inhabitants of Rome intra 
pomceria^ as distinguished from the cives Romani, who dwelt 
beyond that precinct in the territory.' 

56. Onuphrius Panvinius, a man of vast learning and in- 
dustry, but of less discriminating judgment, and who panTiniui j 
did not live to its full maturity, fell short, in his sigonius. 
treatise De Civitate Romana, of what Manutius (from whom, 
however, he could have taken nothing) has achieved on the 
same subject ; and his writings, according to Gnevius, would 
yield a copious harvest to criticism.^ But neither of the two 
was comparable to Sigonius of Modena,' whose" works on the 

> The flr«t pangmph of the prelkce to the most copious learning conformed to 

Niehnhr*8 History deaerres to b« quoted, the narrow spirit of their age ; their Ii^ 

*' The lUstory of Rome was treated dur- bors extracted from a multitude of in- 

faig the first two centuries after the revival sulated details what the remains of ancient 

of letters, with the same pm*tration of literature did not afford united in any sin- 

the understanding and jud^rment to the gle work, a systematic account of Roman 

writtm letter that had been handed down, antiquities. What they did in thiK reiipect 

and with the same fearAilnem of going be- is wonderfUI ; and this is sufficient to earn 

Sond it, which prevailed in all we other for them an imi>crijihable fiime." 

ranches of knowledge. If any one liad ' *^ InOnuphrio PanviuiofueruntmulfaB 

asserted a right of examining the crcd- litene, multa industria, sed tanta ingenii 

Ibility of the ancient writern, and the vis non erat, quanta in Sigonioet Manutio, 

value of their testimony, an outcry would quorum scripta longe sunt limatiora." 

have been raised against his atrocious pre- Paulus Manutius calls Panvinius, ^' ille 

sumption. The object aimed at was, in antiquitatis helluo. rpectatae Juvenis in- 

spite of all internal evidence, to combine dustriae . . . ss^pe litigat obscuris de rebus 

what was related by them : at the utmost, cum Sigonio nostro, f«d utriusque bonitas, 

one authority was, in some one particular mutuus amor, excellens ad cognoscendam 

instance, postponed to another as gently veritatem judicium fiu>it ut inter eos facile 

as possible, and without inducing any fur- conveniat.-' — Epist., lib. ii. p. 81. 

ther results. Here and there, indeed, a * It appears Arom some of the Leftere 

free-bom mind, such as Olareanus, broke Volgari of Manuxio. that the proper name 

through these bonds ; but infallibly a sen- of Sigonius was not Sigonio, but Sigone. 

trace of condemnation was forthwith pro- Comiani (vol. vi. p. 151) has made the 

Bounced against him : besides, such men same observation on the authority of Si- 

weie not the most learned, and their bold gone's original unpublished latttfrs. But 

attempts were only partial, and were want- the biographers, as well as Tiraboschi, 

faig in conidstency . In this department, though himself an inhabitant of the same 

M In oth«rt« men of splendid talents ana city, do not advert to It. 
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Homan government not only form an epoch in this department 
of ancient literature, but have lefl, in general, but little for his 
successors. Mistakes have of course been discovered, where 
it is impossible to reconcile, or to relj upon, every tincient 
testimony ; and Sigonius, like the other scholars of his age, 
might confide too implicitly in his authorities. But his trea- 
tises, De Jure Civium Romanorum, 1560, and De Jure Italise, 
1562, are still the best that can be read in illustration of the 
Roman historians and the orations of Cicero. Whoever, ssjs 
Graevius, sits down to the study of these orations, without being 
acquainted with Sigonius, wiU but lose his time. In another 
treatise, published in 1574, De Judiciis Romanorum, he goes 
through the whole course of judicial proceedings, more copi- 
ously than Heineccius, the most celebrated of his successors, 
and with more exclusive regard to writers of the republican 
period. The Roman Antiquities of Graevius contain several 
other excellent pieces by Sigonius, which have gained him the 
indisputable character of the first antiquary, both for learning 
and judgment, whom the sixteenth century produced. He 
was engaged in several controversies : one with Robortellus ; ^ 
another with a more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a na- 
tive of Rouen, and professor of Greek at Bordeaux, 
who, in his treatise De Comitiis Romanorum, 1555, 
was the first that attempted to deal with a difficult and impor- 
tant subject. Sigonius and he interchanged some thrusts, 
with more urbanity and mutual respect than was usual in that 
age. An account of this controversy, which chiefly related to 
a passage in Cicero's oration, De Lege Agraria, as to the con- 
firmation of popular elections by the comitia curiata, will be 
found in the preface to the second volume of Graevius, wherein 
the treatises themselves are published. Another contemporary 
writer. Latino Latini, seems to have solved the problem much 
better than either Grouchy or Sigone. But both parties were 
misled by the common source of error in the most learned 
men of the sixteenth century, an excess of confidence in the 
truth of ancient testimony. The words of Cicero, who often 

i The treatiaee of Robortellus, repub- riage, " Ubi to Cajos, ego Caja ; " thon^ 

Ushed in the second TOlume of Gruter's he admits that some appear In lateinscrlp- 

Lampas, are full of rain-f^Iory and affected tions. Sigonius proved the oontianr by 

scorn of Sigonius. Half the chapters are instances from republican times. It It 

headed. Error Sigonii. One of their con- evident that they were unusual ; but sef*. 

troversies concerned female preenomina, ral hare been found in insoriptians. 8m 

which Robortellus denied to be ancient, QraeTius, Tol. ii., in prmfatunu. 
except in the formula of Boman mar- 
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spoke for an immediate purpose ; those of Livj imd Dionj^ius, 
who knew but imperfectly the primitive history of Rome; 
those even of Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the republi- 
can institutions had become hardly intelligible, — were deemed 
a sort of infallible text, which a modem might explain as best 
he could, but must not be presumptuous enough to reject. 

57. Besides the works of these celebrated scholars, one by 
Zamoscius, a young Pole, De Senatu Romano (1563), gigoni^a ©n 
was so higldy esteemed, that some have supposed Athenian 
him to have been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, ^^ '^ 
among his other pursuits, turned his mind to the antiquities 
of Greece, which had hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted 
far less attention than those of ancient Italy. He treated the 
constitution of the Athenian republic so fully, that, according 
to Gronovius, he lefl little for Meursius and others who trod in 
his path.* He has, however, neglected to quote the very 
words of his authorities, which alone can be satisfactory to a 
diligent reader, translating every passage, so that hardly any 
Greek words occur in a treatise expressly on the Athenian 
polity. This may be deemed a corroboration of what has 
been said above, as to the decline of Greek learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded tlie military 
system of Rome. He wrote in Italian a treatise p^^^^^j^ ^ 
Delia ]!^Iilizia Romana, 1583, of which a translation Ltpsiuson 
will be found in the tenth volume of -Graevius.^ It 2Jut£ 

is divided into fifteen parts, which seem to compre- 
hend the whole subject: each of these again is divided into 
sections; and each section explains a text from the sixth 
book of Polybius, or from Livy. But he comes down no 
lower in history than those writers extend, and is consequently 
not aware of, or but slightly alludes to, the great military 
changes that ensued in later times. On Polybius he com- 
ments sentence by sentence. He had been preceded by 

> *' Nonnnlla qoidem Tarils locia attigit Rtodio cucurrenint ; at non difflculter In- 

Bfeuniiu et alii, aed teretiore proniu et ventJ^ aliquid additur aut in ii^ emenda- 

rotando magis ore per omnia Sigonios." tur, aed pneclMV tamen fnctn glociei 

— Theeaor. Antiq. Onee., Tol. T. laos Patricio eet tribuenda/' ^ Oneriufl, 

a *' PrimoB RomanaB ral miUtaiis pne- in pnefat. ad decimom rolumen. This 

etantiam Polyblnm aeeutoe detexit, eoi book has been confounded by Blount and 

quaotum debeant qui poet illnm in hoc Ginga6n6 with a later work of Patriud, 

argomento elaborarunt, non neaciunt riri entitled Parallel! Militarl, Rome, 1594, in 

docti aoi Joaephi Scaligerl epiatolaa, aut which he compared the military art of the 

Nicii ISrytlinei Pinaootheoam legerunt. aocienta with that of the modems, expoa. 

Nonnulli quidem rectiaa et expUcatioa ing, according to Tiraboechi (Tiii. ^), 

aunt tradila de hae doetrina poat Patri- hia own ignonoea of the aul^Ject. 
etum a Jnato lipak) aft aliia, qui In hoa 
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Eobortellus, and by Francis, Duke of Urbino, in endeavoring 
to explain the Roman castrametation from Poljbius. Their 
plans differ a little from his own.^ Lipsius, who some years 
afterwards wrote on the same subject, resembles Patrizzi in 
his method of a running commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, 
who disliked Lipsius very much, imputes to him plagiarism 
from the Italian antiquary.* But I do not perceive, on a 
comparison of the two treatises, much pretence for this insin- 
uation. The text of Polybius was surely common ground; 
and I think it possible that the work of Patrizzi, which was 
written in Italian, might not be known to Lipsius. But, 
whether this were so or not, he is much more full and satis- 
factory than his predecessor, who, I would venture to hint, 
may have been a little over-praised. Lipsius, however, seems 
to have fallen into the same errqr of supposing that the whole 
history of the Roman militia could be explained from Poly- 
bius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our 
lipfliosand knowledge of Roman antiquity, and he may be said 
other anti- to havc stood as conspicuoiis on this side of the Alps 
quaries. ^ Sigonius in Italy. His treatise on the amphithea- 
tre, 1584, completed what Panvinius, De Ludis Circensibus, 
had begun. A later work, by Peter Fabre, president in the 
parliament of Toulouse, entitled Agonisticon, sive de Re 
Athletica, 1592, relates to the games of Greece as well as 
Rome, and has been highly praised by Gronovius. It will be 
found in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Graecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history of Roman 
families and names ; such as Fulvius Ursinus, Sigonius, Pan- 
vinius, Pighius, Castalio, Golzius.^ A Spaniard of immense 
erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Chacon), besides many illustra- 
tions of ancient monuments, especially the rostral column of 
Duilius, has left a valuable treatise, De Triclinio Romano, 
1 588.* He is not to be confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, 

1 All these writers err, in common, I bon^s epifltlen to Scaliger, he says : " Fran- 
believe, with every other before General ciscos Patritius solus mihi videtur digl> 
Roy, in his Military AntiquiUes of the turn ad fontes intendisse, quern ad verbum 
Romans in Britain (1793), in placing the alii, qui hoc studium tractarunt, cum 
pr£r<or/um, or tent of the general, near the sequuntur tamen ejus nomen ne semel 
front gate of the camp, called Porta Pne- quidcm memorarunt. Quodequidem ma- 
toria, instead of the opposite, Porta De- gis miratus sum in illis de quorum caodon 
eumana. Lipsius is so perplexed by the dubitare pioculum esse putasscm.'' 
assumption of this hypothesis, that he * Grsevlus, vol. vii. 
Ktruggles to alter the text of Polybius. * Blount ; Niceron, Tol. xxxtL 

* Scalig. Secunda. In one of Ca^au- 
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a native also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
an account of the column of Trajan. PanciroUus, in his 
Notitia Dignitatum, or rather his commentary on a public 
document of the age of Constantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of impenal Rome. 

60. The first contribution that England made to ancient 
literature in this line was the View of Certain Mili- sayiieon 
tary Matters, or Commentaries concerning Roman ii«man 
Warfare, by Sir Henry Savile, in 1598. Tliis was 
translated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg as early as 
1601. It contains much information in small compass, extend- 
ing only to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it borrowed, 
as far as I could perceive, from Patrizzi or Lipsius, but dis- 
plays an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memoiy, were these 
pages to become a register of books. Botli in this and the 
succeeding periods, we can only select such as appear, by the 
permanence, or, at least, the immediate lustre of their reputa- 
tion, to have deserved of the great republic of letters better 
than the rest. And, in such a selection, it is to be expected 
that the grounds of preference or of exclusion will occasion- 
ally not be obvious to all readers, and possibly would not 
be deemed, on reconsideration, conclusive to the author. In 
names of the second or third class, there is ofien but a sliadow 
of distinction. 

62. The foundations were laid, soon afler the middle of^ the 
century, of an extensive and interesting science, — Numism*. 
that of ancient medals. Collections of these had been '**^' 
made from the time of Cosmo de' Medici, and perhaps still 
earlier ; but the rules of arranging, comparing, and explaining 
them were as yet unknown, and could be derived only from 
close observation, directed by a profound erudition. Eneas 
Vico of Venice, in 1555, published Discorsi sopra le Me- 
daglie degl* Antichi; "in wliich he justly boasts," says Tira- 
boschi, " that he was the first to write in Italian on such a 
subject ; but he might have added that no one had yet written 
upon it in any language."* The learning of Vico was the 
more remarkai)le in that he was by profession an engraver. 
He afterwards published a series of imperial medals, and 
another of the impresses ; adding to each a life of the person, 

* UnboHbi, U. 226 ; QingotoA, tU. 292; Blogr. Unir. 
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and explanation of the reverse. But in the latter he was 
excelled by Sebastian Erizzo, a noble Venetian, who, four 
years after Vico, published a work with nearly the same title. 
This is more fully comprehensive than that of Vico : medallic 
science was reduced in it to fixed principles ; and it is par- 
ticularly esteemed for the erudition shown by the author in 
explaining the reverses.^ Both Vico and Erizzo have been 
sometimes mistaken; but what science is perfect in its com- 
mencement? It has been observed, that the latter, living 
at the same time, in the same city, and engaged in the same 
pursuit, makes no mention of his precursor ; a consequence, 
no doubt, of the jealous humor so apt to prevail with the 
professors of science, especially when they do not agree in 
their opinions. This was the case here : Vico having thought 
ancient coins and medals identical; while Erizzo made a 
distinction between them, in which modem critics in numis- 
matic learning have generally thought him in the wrong. 
The medallic collections, published by Hubert Grolzius, a 
Flemish engraver, who had examined most of the private 
cabinets in Europe, from 1557 to 1579, acquired great reputa- 
tion, and were long reckoned the principal repertory of that 
science. But it seems that suspicions entertained by many of 
the learned have been confirmed, and that Golzius has pub- 
lished a great number of spurious and even of imaginary 
medals; his own good faith being also much implicated in 
these forgeries.^ 

63. The ancient mythology is too closely connected with 
H thoi ^ classical literature to have been neglected so long 
as numismatic antiquity. The compilations of Rho- 
diginus and Alexander ab Alexandre, besides several other 
works, and indeed all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it. But this was not done syste- 
matically; and no subject more demands a comparison of 
authorities, which will not always be found consistent or intel- 
ligible. Boccaccio had long before led the way in his Gre- 
nealogise Deorum ; but the erudition of the fourteenth century 
could clear away but little of the cloud that still in some 
measure hangs over the religion of the ancient world. In the 
first decade of the present period, we find a work of considera- 
ble merit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, one of the 

« Bioffr. UniT. • Um. 
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most eminent scholars of that age, entitled Historia de Diis 
Gentium. It had been preceded by one of inferior reputa- 
tion, the Mythologia of Natalia Comes. " Giraldi," says the 
Biographic Universelle, " is the first who has treated properly 
this subject, so difficult on account of its extent and com- 
plexity. He made use not only of all Greek and Latin 
authors, but of ancient inscriptions, which he has explained 
with much sagacity. Sometimes the multiplicity of his quota- 
tions renders him obscure, and sometimes he fails in accuracy, 
through want of knowing what has since been brought to 
light. But the Historia de Diis Grentium is still consulted." 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the present a 
work, to which none published within this century is scaUger'n 
superior, and perhaps none is equal, in originality, Chronology, 
depth of erudition, and vigorous encountering of difficulty, — 
that of Joseph Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum. The 
first edition of this appeared in 1583 ; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 1598 ; and a third, still better, 
in 1609. Chronology, as a science, was hitherto very much 
unknown : all ancient history, indeed, had been written in a 
servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did every thing 
else, from the authorities immediately under the compiler's 
eye, with little or no endeavor to reconcile discrepancies, or 
to point out any principles of computation. Scaliger per- 
ceived that it would be necessary to investigate the astrono- 
mical schemes of ancient calendars, not always very clearly 
explained by the Greek and Roman writers, and requiring 
much attention and acuteness, besides a multifarious erudition, 
oriental as well as classical, of which he alone in Europe could 
be reckoned master. This work, De Emendatione Temporum, 
is, in the first edition, divided into eight books. The first re- 
lates to the lesser equal year, as he denominates it, or that of 
360 days, adopted by some Eastern nations, and founded, as 
he supposes, on the natural lunar year, before the exact period 
of a lunation was fully understood ; the second book is on the 
true lunar year, and some other divisions connected with it ; 
the third, on the greater equal year, so called, or that of 365 
days ; the fourth, on the more accurate schemes of the solar 
period. In the fiflh and sixth books, he comes to particular 
epochs, determining in both many important dates in profane 
and sacred history. The seventh and eighth discuss the modes 
of computation, and the terminal epochs used in different na- 
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tions, with miscellaneous remarks, and critical emendations of 
his own. In later editions these two books are thrown into 
one. The great intricacy of many of these questions, which 
cannot be solved by testimonies often imperfect and inconsist- 
ent, without much felicity of conjecture, serves to display the 
surprising vigor of Scaliger's mind, who grapples like a giant 
with every difficulty. Le Clerc has censured him for intro- 
ducing so many conjectures, and drawing so many inferences 
from them, that great part of his chronology is rendered 
highly suspicious.^ But, whatever may be his merit in the 
determination of particular dates, he is certainly the first who 
laid the foundations of the science, lie justly calls it " Ma- 
teria intacta et a nobis nunc primum tentata." Scaliger in all 
this work is very clear, concise, and pertinent, and seems to 
manifest much knowledge of physical astronomy, though he 
was not a good mathematician, and did little credit to his im- 
partiality by absolutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has become more celebrated 
Julian through his invention of the Julian period ; a name 
period. given, in honor of his father,^ to a cycle of 7980 
years, beginning 4713 before Christ, and consequently before 
the usual date of the creation of the world. He was very 
proud of this device : " It is impossible to describe," he says, 
" its utility ; chronologers and astronomers cannot extol it too 
much." And, wliat is more remarkable, it was adopted for 
many years afterwards, even by the opponents of Scaliger's 
chronology, and is almost as much in favor with Petavius as 
with the inventor.^ This Julian period is formed by multiply- 
ing together the years of three cycles, once much in use, — 
the solar of twenty-eight, according to the old calendar ; the 
lunar or Metonic of nineteen ; and the indiction, an arbitrary 
and political division, introduced about the time of Constan- 
tine, and common both in the church and empire, consist- 
ing of fifteen years. Yet I confess myself unable to perceive 
the great advantage of this scheme. It affords, of course, a 
fixed terminus from which all dates may be reckoned in pro- 
gressive numbers, better than the era of the creation, on ac- 

1 Parrhasiana, ii. 863. debted to the Etudes Ilbtoriques of D»a« 

* [This, though commonly said, appears nou, vol. iii. p. 866. — 1847.] 

to be an erroneous suppoHition. Scaliger ' *' Usus illius opinione major est ia 

himflelf gives a different reason, and one chronicis, qun ab orbe condito rel aUc 

much more natural: ^^Periodum Julia- quovis initio ante seram Chrbtianam lii> 

nam vocaYimus, quia ad annum Julianum choantur.'' — Petar. Kationarium Tempo 

accommodata est." For this I am In- rum, part ii. lib. i. o. 14. 
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count of the uncertaintj attending that epoch ; but the present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series from the 
birth of Christ, which seems never to have occurred to Scaliger 
or Petavius, is not found to have much practical inconvenience. 
In other respects, the only real use that the Julian period 
appears to possess is, that dividing anj year in it by the num- 
bers 28, 19, or 15, the remainder above the quotient will give 
us the place such year holds in the cycle, by the proper num- 
ber of which it has been divided. Thus, if we desire to know 
what place in the Metonic cycle the year of the Julian period 
6402, answering to the year of our l^ord 1689, held, or, in 
other words, what was the Grolden Number, as it is called, of 
that year, we must divide 6402 by 19, and we shall find in the 
quotient a remainder 18 ; whence we perceive that it was 
the eighteenth year of a lunar or Metonic cycle. The adop- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar, which has greatly protracted 
the solar cycle' by the suppression of one bissextile year in a 
century, as well as the general altandonment of the indiction, 
and even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of time, 
have diminished whatever utility this invention may have 
originally possessed. 
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CHAPTER n. 

mSTORT OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE FROM 1550 TO leOO. 



Progreas of Protestantism — Re-action of the Catholic Church — The Jesuits -^Gaaeet 
of the Recovery of Catholicism — Bigotry of Lutherans — Controversy on Free-will 
— Trinitarian Controversy — Writings on Toleration — Theology in England — Bel 
larmin — Controversy on Papal Authority — Theol(>gical Writers -^O&^leBiasticsl 
Histories — Translations of Scripture. 

1. In the arduous struggle between prescriptive allegiance to 
j^^ ^^ the Church of Rome and rebellion against its author- 
Augsburg itj, the balance continued, for some time after the 
In 1555. commencement of this period, to be strongly swayed 
in favor of tbe reformers. A decree of the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1555, confirming an agreement made by the emperor three 
years before, called the Pacification of Passau, gave the 
followers of the Lutheran confession for the first time an 
established condition ; and their rights became part of the 
public law of Germany. No one, by this decree, could be 
molested for following either the old or the new form of 
religion; but those who dissented from that established by 
their ruler were only to have the liberty of quitting his terri- 
tories, with time for the disposal of their effects. No toleration 
was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistic, generally called 
the Reformed party ; and by the Ecclesiastical Reservation, a 
part of the decree to which the Lutheran princes seem not to 
have assented, every Catholic prelate of the empire quitting 
his religion was declared to forfeit his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of waixiing off the calami- 
p^^^g^^Qf ties of a future generation, might justly pass, not 
Protestant- only for a basis of religious concord, but for a signal 
**™' triumph of the Protestant cause ; such as, a few 
yeare before, it would have required all their steadfast faith in 
the arm of Providence to anticipate. Immediately afler its 
enactment, the principles of the Confession of Augsburg, 
which had been restrained by fear of the imperial laws against 
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heresy, spread rapidly to the shores of the Danube, the Drave, 
and the Vistula. Those half-barbarous nations, who might be 
expected, by a more general analogy, to remain longest in 
their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the new reli- 
gion than the civilized people of the south. In Germany 
itself, the progress of the Reformation was still more rapid : 
most of the Franconian and Bavarian nobility, and the citizens 
of every considerable town, though subjects of Catholic prin- 
ces, became Protestant ; while in Austria it has been said that 
not more than one thirtieth part of the people continued firm 
in their original faith. This may probably be exaggerated; 
but a Venetian ambassador in 1558 (and the reports of the 
envojB of that republic are remarkable for their judiciousness 
and accuracy) estimated the Catholics of the Gei-man Empire 
at only one tenth of the population.^ Tlie universities pro- 
duced no defenders of the ancient religion. For twenty years, 
no student of the University of Vienna had become a priest. 
Even at Ingolstadt, it was necessary to fill with lajnnen, offices 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The prospect was not much 
more encouraging in France. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheli, whom we know by his reports of Eng- 
land under Mary) declares, that in 1561 the common people 
still frequented the churches : but all others, especiiUiy the 
nobility, had fallen off*; and this defection was greatest among 
the younger part. 

3. Tliis second burst of a revolutionary spirit in religion 
was as rapid, and perhaps more appalling, to its op- 
ponents, than that under Luther and Zwingle about 
1520. It was certainly prepared by long working in the 
minds of a part of the people ; but most of its operation was 
due to that generous sympathy which carries mankind along 
with any pretext of common interest in the redress of wrong. 
A very few years were sufficient to make millions desert their 
altars, abjure their faith, loathe, spurn, and insult their gods ; 
words hardly too strong, when we remember how the saintn 
and the Virgin had been honored in their images, and how 
they and those were now despised. It is to be observed, that 
the Protestant doctrines had made no sensible progress in the 
south of Grermany before the Pacification of Passau in 1552, 
nor much in France before the death of Henry II. in 1559. 

> lUnke, ToL ii. p. 12&, takas • ftonml koxwvj of Um rrilgioaf iiUte of tbm tmpirt 
«boatl£68 
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The spirit of reformation, suppressed under his severe ad- 
ministration, burst forth when his weak and youthful son 
ascended the throne, with an impetuosity that threatened for 
a time the subversion of that profligate despotism by which 
the house of Valois had replaced the feudal aristocracy. It 
is not for us here to discriminate the influences of ambition 
and oligarchical factiousness from* those of high-minded and 
strenuous exertion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments wa- 
Wavering' ^^^^ ^^^ * time, and thought of yielding to a storm 
of CathoUo which might involve them in ruin. Even as early as 
princes. 1556, the Dukc of Bavaria was compelled to niake 
I'oncessions which would have led to a full introduction of 
the Reformation. The emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in 
disposition, and anxious for some compromise that might ex- 
tinguish the schism : his successor, Maximilian II., displayed 
the same temper so much more strongly, that he incurred the 
suspicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed tenets. 
Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, was probably at one 
time wavering which course to adopt ; and, though he did not 
quit the Church of Rome, his court and the Polish nobility 
became extensively Protestant: so that, according to some, 
there was a very considerable majority at his death who pro- 
fessed that creed. Among the Austrian and Hungarian no- 
bility, as well as the burghers in the chief cities, it was held 
by so preponderating a body that they obtained a full tolera- 
tion and equality of privileges. England, after two or three 
violent convulsions, became firmly Protestant ; the religion of 
the court being soon followed with sincere good-will by the 
people. Scotland, more unanimously and impetuously, threw 
off the yoke of Rome. The Low Countries very early caught 
the flame, and sustained the full brunt of persecution at the 
hands of Charles and Philip. 

5. Meantime, the infant Protestantism of Italy had given 
gjjjjQ. some signs of increasing strength, and began more 
guished In and moFC to number men of reputation ; but, un- 
^^^' supported by popular affection, or the policy of 
princes, it was soon wholly crushed by the arm of power. 
The reformed church of Locarno was compelled in 1554 to 
emigrate in the midst of winter, and took refuge at Zurich. 
That of Lucca was finally dispersed about the same time. A 
fresh storm of persecution arose at Modena in 1556; many 
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lost their lives for religion in the Venetian States before loGO ; 
others were put to death at Rome. The Protestant countries 
were filled with Italian exiles, many of them highly gifted 
men, who, by their own eminence, and by the distinction which 
has in some instances awaited their posterity, may be compared 
with those whom the revocation of the Edict of Nantes long 
afterwards dispersed over Europe. The tendency *^jg_-| 
towards Protestantism in Spain was of the same kind, 
but less extensive, and certainly still less popular, than in 
Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual reme- 
dies with success. But this would lead us still farther from 
literary history than we have already wandered. 

6. Tliis prodigious increase of the Protestant party in Eu- 
rope after the middle of the century did not continue R^^^tion 
more than a few years. It was checked and fell ofcatho- 
back, not quite so rapidly or so completely as it came " '^ ' 
on, but so as to leave the antagonist church in perfect security. 
Though we must not tread closely on the ground of politick 
history, nor discuss too minutely any revolutions of opinion 
which do not distinctly manifest themselves in literature, it 
seems not quite foreign from the general purpose of these 
volumes, or at least a pardonable digression, to dwell a little 
on the leading causes of this retrograde movement of Protes- 
tantism ; a fact as deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Reformation itself, though, from its more 
negative nature, it has not drawn so much of the attention of 
mankind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great evolu- 
tions in dvil society or in religion, will not' easily believe that 
the rush of waters can be stayed in its course ; that a pause of 
indifference may come on, perhaps, very suddenly, or a re-action 
bring back nearly the same prejudices and passions as those 
which men had renounced. Yet this has occurred not very 
rarely in the annals of mankind, and never on a larger scale 
than in the history of the Reformation. 

7. The Church of Rome, and the prince whom it most 
strongly influenced, Philip II., acted on an unremit* bpeciaUy 
ting, uncompromising policy of subduing, instead of i^oennanj. 
making terms with, its enemies. In Spain and Italy, the In- 
quisition soon extirpated the remains of heresy. The fluctu- 
ating policy of the French court, destitute of any strong re- 
ligious zeal, and therefore prone to expedients, though always 
desirous of one end, is well known. It was, in fact, impossible 
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to conquer a party so prompt to resort to arms and so skilful 
in their use as the Huguenots. But in Bavaria Albert Y., 
with whom about 1564 the re-action began, in the Austrian 
dominions Rodolph 11., in Poland Sigismund III., by shutting 
up churches, and by discountenancing in all respects their 
Protestant subjects, contrived to change a party once exceed- 
ingly powerful into an oppressed sect. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent were received by the spiritual princes of 
the empire in 1566; "and from this moment," says the ex- 
cellent historian who has thrown most light on this subject, 
" began a new life for the Catholic Cliurch in Grermany."^ The 
profession of faith was signed by all orders of men ; no one 
could be admitted to a degree in the universities nor keep a 
school without it. Protestants were in some places excluded 
from the court ; a penalty which tended much to bring about 
tlie reconversion of a poor and proud nobility. 

8. That could not, however, have been effected by any 
Discipline of efforts of the priuccs against so preponderating a 
the clergy, majority as the Protestant Churches had obtained, if 
the principles that originally actuated them had retained their 
animating influence, or had not been opposed by more effica- 
cious resistance. Every method was adopted to revive an 
attachment to the ancient religion, insuperable by the love of 
novelty or the force of argument. A stricter discipline and 
subordination was introduced among the clergy : they were 
early trained in seminaries, apart from the sentiments and ha- 
bits, the vices and virtues, of the world. The monastic orders 
resumed their rigid observances. The Capucins, not intro- 
duced into France before 1570, spread over the realm within 
a few years, and were most active in getting up processions 
and all that we call foolery, but which is not the less stimulat- 
ing to the multitude for its folly. It \s observed by Davila, 
that these became more frequent after the accession of Henry 
III. in 1574. 

9. But, far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the instru- 
influenoe ments of regaining France and Grermany to the 
of Jesuite. church they served. And we are the more closely 
concerned with them here, that they are in this age among 
the links between religious opinion and literature. We have 
seen, in the last chapter, with what spirit they took the lead 
in polite letters and classical style ; with what dexterity they 

> Ranke, U. 46. [I quote the Gennan : but this Taluable troxk has now been 
Uted. — 1812.J 
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made the brightest talents of the rising generation, which the 
church had once dreaded and checked, her most willing and 
effective instruments. The whole course of liberal studies, 
however deeply grounded in erudition or embellished by elo- 
quence, took one direction, one perpetual mm, — the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves, for this 
)>urpo6e, of every resource which either human nature or 
pi-evalent opinion supplied. Did they find Latin versification 
highly prized? their pupils wrote sacred poems. Did they 
olwerve the natural taste of mankind for dramatic representa- 
tions, and the repute which that species of literature had 
olitained? their walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did 
they perceive an unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruc- 
tion? they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments left them 
in the decent poverty which their vows required, without the 
offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 1551 Fenlinand established a college of Jesuits at 
Vienna; in 1556 they obtained one, through the Their 
favor of the Duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, and in p«v«"- 
1559 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other Catholic 
states of the empire, and, some time later, into Poland. In 
France, their success was far more equivocal ; the Sorbonne 
declared against them as early as 1554, and they had always 
to encounter the opposition of the parliament of Paris. But 
they established themselves at Lyons in 1569, and afterwards 
at Boi*deaux, Toulouse, and other cities. Their three duties 
were preaching, confession, and education ; the most powerful 
levers that religion could employ. Indefatigable and unscru- 
pulous, as well as polite and learned, accustomed to consider 
veracity and candor, when they weakened an argument, in the 
light of treason against the cause (language which might 
seem harsh, were it not almost equally applicable to so many 
other partisans), they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and tedious quotation, for the simple 
and sincere understandings whom they addressed; yet, in the 
proper field of controversial theology, they wanted nothing 
of sophistical expertness or of erudition. The weak points of 
Protestantism they attacked with embarrassing ingenuity ; and 
the reformed churches did not cease to give them abundant 
advantage by inconsbtency, extravagance, and passion.' 

> Hogptniaii. Qst. Jcmritamm ; Rank*, The lint of tbeae workf to entirdy on on* 
««l.il. p. 82,<lpo<f. Ttamboiehi, Till. 116. dda, and (!▼«■ do credit to the Jaculto *» 
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11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556, the order 
rhdr that he had founded was divided into thirteen provin- 
eouegefl. ^^^ besides the Roman ; most of which were in the 
Spanish peninsula or its colonies. Ten colleges belonged to 
Castile, eight to Aragon, five to Andalusia. Spain was for 
some time the fruitful mother of the disciples, as she had been 
of the master. The Jesuits who came to Germany were 
called " Spanish priests." They took possession of tlie uni- 
versities; "they conquered us," says Ranke, "on our own 
gix)und, in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of our 
country." This, the acute historian proceeds to say, sprang 
certainly from the want of understanding among the Pro- 
testnnt theologians, and of sufficient enlargement of mind to 
tolerate unessential differences. The violent opposition among 
each other left the way open to these cunning strangers, who 
taught a doctrine not open to dispute. 

12. But, though Spain for a time supplied the most active 
Jesuit spirits in the order, its central point was always 
Beminary at Rome. It was there that the general to whom 
at me. ^^^^ ^^q/^ swom resided ; and from thence issued to 
the remotest lands the voice, which, whatever secret counsels 
might guide it, appeared that of a single, irresponsible irresis- 
tible will. The Jesuits had three colleges at Rome ; one for 
their own novices, another for G^erman, and a third for English 
students. Possevin has given us an account of the course 
of study in Jesuit seminaries, taking that of Rome as a 
model. It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various descrip- 
tions. " No one," he says, " is admitted without a foundation 
of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, the dispositions, the 
intentions for future life, are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate ; nor do we open our doors to any who do not come 
up in these respects to what so eminent a school of all virtue 
requires. They attend divine service daily; they confess 
every month. The professors are numerous ; some teaching 
the exposition of Scripture, some scholastic theology, some 
the science of controversy with heretics, some casuistry : 
many instruct in logic and philosophy, in mathematics, or 
rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry ; the Hebrew and Greek, 
as well as Latin, tongues are taught. Three years are given 

their Mirlcefl to literature. The Pecond b Ing, that in, with a more extenslTe raoft 
cf a Tery different claM, philoeophieal and of knowledge, than any writer of Bumfi- 
profound, and yet with much more learn- nian's age could 
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to the course of pfailosophj, four to that of theology. But 
if any are found not so fit for deep studies, yet likely to be 
useful in the Lord's vineyard, they merely go through two 
years of practical, that is, casuistical theology. These semi- 
naries are for youths advanced beyond the inferior classes 
or schools; but, in the latter also, religious and grammatical 
learning go hand in hand." ^ 

13. The popes were not neglectful of such faithful servants. 
Under Gregory XIII., whose pontificate began in pn^ronaM 
1572, the Jesuit college at Rome had twenty lecture- of Gregory 
rooms and 360 chambers for students; a G^erman ^^* 
college was restored after a temporary suspension; and an 
English one founded by his care; perhaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminary in the world which was not indebted to his 
liberality. Gregory also established a Greek college (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who there learned to 
propagate the Catholic faith in their country.* No earlier 
pope had been more alert and strenuous in vindicating his 
claims to universal allegiance ; nor, as we may judge from 
the well-known pictures of Vasari in the vestibule of the 
Sistine Chapel, representing the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, more ready to sanction any crime that might be service- 
able to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggressive warfare was for 
some time considerable. Protestantism, so late as oon^^on, 
1578, might be deemed preponderant in all the Aus- in Oennany 
trian dominions except the Tyrol.* In the PoHsh "** '^""'*- 
diets, the dissidents, as they were called, met their opponents 
with vigor and success. The ecclesiastical principalities were 
full of Protestants ; and, even in the chapters, some of them 
might be found. But the contention was unequal, from the 
different character of the parties : religious zeal and devotion, 
which fifly years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
Northern Germany, were now more invigorating sentiments in 
those who rescued them from further innovation. In religious 
struggles, where there is any thing like an equality of forces, 
the question soon comes to be which party will make the 
greatest sacrifice for its own faith. And, wlule the Catholic 
self-devotion had grown far stronger, there was much more of 

> Ponertn, BIbUotheea Selecta, lib. I. e. 80. 
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secular cupidity, lukewammess, and formality in the Lutheran 
Church. In a very few years, the effects of this were distinctly 
visible. The Protestants of the Catholic principalities went 
back into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of Wurtzburg 
alone, 62,000 conveils are said to have been received in 
the year 1586.^ The Emperor Rodolph and his brother 
archdukes, by a long series of persecutions and banishment, 
fintdly, though not within this century, almost outrooted Pro- 
testantism from the hereditary provinces of Austria. It is 
true that these violent measures were the proximate cause of 
r o many conversions ; but, if the reformed had been ardent 
and united, they were much too strong to have been thus 
subdued. In Bohemia, accordingly, and Hungary, where there 
was a more steady spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other countries. It is asserted 
that the Huguenots had already lost more than two-thirds of 
their number in 1580 ; * comparatively, I presume, with twenty 
years before: and the change in their relative position is 
manifest from all the histories of this period. In the Nethei> 
lands, though the Seven United Provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at the sword's point, yet 
West Flanders, once in great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before the end of the century ; while the Walloon 
provinces were kept from swerving by some bishops of great 
eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the influence of 
the Jesuits planted at St. Omer and Douay. At the close 
of this period of fifty years, the mischief done to the old church 
in its first decennium was very nearly repaired; the propor- 
tions of the two religions in Grcrmany coincided with those 
which had existed at the Pacification of Passau. The Jesuits, 
however, had begun to encroach a little on the proper domain 
of the Lutheran Church : besides private conversions, which, 
on account of the rigor of the laws, not certainly less intole- 
rant than in their own communion, could not be very prominent, 
they had sometimes hopes of the Protestant princes, and had 
once, in 1578, obtained the promise of John, King of Sweden, 
to embrace openly the Romish faith, as he had already done 
in secret to Possevin, an emissary despatched by the pope cm 
this important errand. But the symptoms of an opposition, 
very formidable in a country which has never allowed its kingp 

i Ranks, p. 147. 
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to trifle with it, made this wavering monarch retrace his 
steps. His successor, Sigismund, went farther, and fell a 
victim to his zeal by being expelled from the kingdom. 

15. This great revival of the Papal religion, af^er the shock 
it had sustained in the first part of the sixteenth q^^^^^ 
century, ought for ever to restrain that temerity of of thi« 
prediction so frequent in our ears. As women some- '*^^^* 
times believe the fashion of last year in dress to be wholly 
ridiculous, and incapable of being ever again adopted by any 
one solicitous about her beauty, so those who affect to pi-o- 
nounce on future events are equally confident against the 
possibility of a resurrection of opinions which the majority 
have for the time ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, every 
Protestant in Europe doubtless anticipated the overthrow of 
Popery : the Catholics could have found little else to warrant 
hope than their trust in Heaven. The late rush of many 
nations towards democratical opinions has not been so rapid 
and so general as the change of religion about that period. 
It is important and interesting to inquii*e what stemmed this 
current. We readily acknowledge the prudence, firmness, 
and unity of purpose, that for the most part distinguished the 
court of Rome, the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of 
intolerant laws, and the searching rigor of the Inquisition, 
the resolute adherence of great princes to the Catholic faith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over education ; but these either 
existed before, or would at least not have been sufficient to 
withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. It must be 
acknowledged that there was a principle of vitality in that 
religion, independent of its external strength. By the side 
of its secular pomp, its relaxation of morality, there had 
always been an intense fiame of zeal and devotion. Super- 
stition it might be in the many, fanaticism in a few ; but both 
of these imply the qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a religion indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, 
through which the Francbcans had, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more displayed 
in counteraction of those new doctrines, that themselves 
had drawn their life from a similar development of moral 
emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the burst- 
mg forth of the Reformation in Saxony, a small body waa 
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formed hj men of rigid piety, and strenuous for a different 
A rigid spccies of reform. Sadolet, Caraffa (afterwards 
iMirtyinthe Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Contareni, both the latter 
church. eminent in the annals of the church, were at the 
head of this party .^ Without dwelling on what belongs 
strictly to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient to say that 
they acquired much weight; and, while adhering gen- 
erally to the doctrine of the church (though Contareni 
held the Lutheran tenets on justification), aimed steadily 
at a restoration of moral discipline, and the abolition of 
every notorious abuse. Several of the regular orders were 
reformed, while others were instituted, more active in sacer- 
dotal duties than the rest. The Jesuits must be considered 
as the most perfect type of the rigid party. Whatever may 
be objected, perhaps not quite so early, to their system of 
casuistry, whatever want of scrupulousness may have been 
shown in their conduct, they were men who never swerved 
from the path of labor, and, it might be, suffering, in the 
cause which they deemed that of Grod. All self-sacrifice in 
such circumstances, especially of the highly-gifted and accom- 
plished, though the bigot steels his heart and closes his eyes 
against it, excites the admiration of the unsophisticated part 
of mankind. 

17. The Council of Trent, especially in its later sessions, 
itseObrts displayed the antagonistic parties in the Roman 
»t Trent. Church ; one struggling for lucrative abuses, one 
anxious to overthrow them. They may be called the Ita- 
lian and Spanish parties : the first headed by the pope's 
legates, dreading above all things both the reforming spirit of 
Constance and Basle, and the independence either of princes 
or of national churches ; the other actuated by much of the 
spirit of those councils, and tending to confirm that independ- 
ence. The French and German prelates usually sided with 
the Spanish ; and they were together strong enough to estab- 
lish as a rule, that in every session a decree for reformation 
should accompany the declaration of doctrine. The council, 
interrupted in 1547 by the measure that Paul III. found it 
necessary for his own defence against these reformers to 
adopt, the translation of its sittings to Bologna, with which 
the Imperial prelates refused to comply, was opened again by 
Julius HL in 1552 ; and, having been once more suspended 
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in the same year, resumed its labor for the last time under 
Pius IV. in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when the court of 
Rome, which, with the Italian prelates, had struggled hard to 
obstruct the redress of every grievance, compelled the more 
upright members of the council to let it close, after having 
effected such a reformation of discipline as they could obtain. 
The court was certainly successful in the contest, so far as it 
might be called one, of prerogative against liberty, and par- 
tially successful in the preservation of its lesser interests and 
means of influence. Yet it seems impossible to deny, that the 
effects of the Council of Trent were on the whole highly 
favorable to the chun^h for whose benefit it was summoned. 
The Reformation would never have roused the whole north 
of Europe, had the people seen nothing in it but the technicai 
problems of theology. It was against ambition and cupidity, 
sluggish ignorance and haughty i)omp, that they took up 
arms. Hence the abohtion of many long-established abuses 
by the honest zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in 
that council took away much of the ground on which the pre- 
valent disaffection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer from the language of 
some contemporaries, that the council might have Nocom- 
proceeded farther with more advantage than danger promise in 
to their church, by complying with the earnest and ** 
repeated solicitations of the emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, 
and even the court of France, that the sacramental cup should 
be restored to the laity, and that the clergy should not be 
restrained from marriage. Upon this, however, it is not here 
for us to dilate. The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was aJways questionable, and has not been 
demonstrated by the event In its determinations of doctrine, 
the council was generally cautious to avoid extremes, and left, 
in many momentous questions of the controversy, such as the 
invocation of saints, no small latitude for private opinion. It 
has been thought by some, that they lost sight of this pru- 
dence in defining transubstantiation so rigidly as they did in 
1551, and thus opposed an obstacle to the conversion of those 
who would have acquiesced in a more equivocal form of 
words. But, in truth, no alternative was left upon this point 
Transubstantiation had been asserted by a prior council, the 
Fourth Lateran, in 1215, so positively, that to recede would 
have surrendered the main principle of the Catholic Charch. 
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And it is also to be remembered, when we judge of what might 
have been done, as we fancy, with more prudence, that, if 
there was a good deal of policy in the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, there was no want also of conscientious sincerity ; 
and that, whatever we may think of this doctrine, it was one 
which seemed of fundamental importance to the serious and 
obedient sons of the church.^ 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the Council of 
Conauita- Trent that universality to which its adherents attach 
tion of an infallible authority. And this was not held to be 
"*^° ^' a matter of course by the great European powers. 
Even in France, the Tridentine decrees, in matters of faith, 
have not been formally received, though the Gallican Church 
has never called any of them in question: those relating 
to matters of discipline are distinctly held not obligatory. 
The Emperor Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about 
acknowledging the decisions of a council which had at least 
failed in the object for which it was professedly summoned, — 



1 A straa^ notion has been started of 
late years in England, that the Council 
of Trent made important innovations in 
the previously established doctrines of the 
Western Church ; an hypothesis so para- 
doxical in respect to public opinion, and, 
it must be added, so prodigiously at va- 
riance with the known facts of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, that we cannot but admire 
the &cility with which it has been taken 
up. It will appear, by reading the ac- 
counts of the sessions of the council, 
either in Father Paul or in any more fa- 
vorable historian, that, even in certain 
points, such as justification, which had 
not been clearly laid down before, the 
Tridentine decrees were mostly conforma- 
ble with the sense of the majority of those 
doctors who had obtained the highest re- 
putation ; and that upon what are more 
usually reckoned the distinctive character- 
istics of the Church of Rome, namely, 
transubstantiation, purgatory, and invoca- 
tion of the saints and the Virgin, they 
assert nothing but what had b^n so in- 
mifted into the &ith of this part of 
Europe as to have been rejected by no one 
without suspicion or imputation of heresy. 
Perhaps Erasmus would not have acqui- 
esced with good will in nil the decrees of 
the council; but was Erasmus deemed 
orthodox ? It is not impossible that the 
great hurry with which some controver- 
ries of considerable importance were des- 
patched in the last sessions may have had 
u much to do with the short and ragm 



phrases oonployed in respect to them ai 
the prudence I have attributed to the 
fathers; but the fitcts will remain the 
same on either supposition. — 1839. [The 
persons alluded to ia this note have since 
changed their ground, and dtocovered that 
the Council of Trent has not been quite so 
great an innovator as they had imagined. 
—1842.] 

No general council ever contained so 
many persons of eminent learning and 
ability as that of Trent; nor is there 
ground for believing that any other ever 
investigated the questions before it ?<nth 
so much patience, acuteness, temper, and 
desire of truth. The early councils, un- 
less they are greatly belied, would not 
bear comparison in these characteristics. 
Impartiality, and freedom from prejudice, 
no Protestant will attribute to the fathers 
of Trent ; but where will he produce these 
qualities in an ecclesiastical synod ? But 
it may be said that they had only one 
leading pr^udice, — that of determining 
theological faith according to the tradition 
of the Catholic Church, as handed down 
to their own age. This one point of au- 
thority conceded, I am not aware that 
they can be proved to have decided wrong, 
or at least against all reasonable evidence. 
Let those who have imbibed a different 
opinion ask themselves whether they have 
read Sarpi through with any attention, 
especially as to those sessions, of the Tri- 
dentine Council which preceded its suspen 
aion in 1M7. 
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the conciliation of all parties to the church. For we fiud, 
that, even after its close, he referred the chief points in con- 
troversy to Greorge Cassander, a Grerman theologian of very 
moderate sentiments and temper. Cassander wrote, at the 
emperor's request, his famous Consultation, wherein he passes 
in review every article in the Confession of Augsburg, so as 
to give, if possible, an interpretation consonant to that of the 
Catholic Church. Certain it is, that between Melanchthon*? 
desire of concord in drawing up the Confession, and that of 
Cassander in judging of it, no great number of points seem 
to be left for dispute. In another treatise of Cassander, De 
OflScio Pii Viri in hoc Dissidio Religionis (1561), he holds 
the same course that Erasmus liad done before ; blaming those 
who, on account of the stains in the church, would wholly 
subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope into a sort of 
deity, by setting up his authority as an infallible rule of faith. 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cassander is. Scripture 
explained by the tradition of the ancient church, wliich is best 
to be learned from the writings of those who lived from the 
age of Constantino to that of Gregory I. ; because, during 
that period, the principal articles of faith were most discussed. 
Dupin observes, that the zeal of Cassander for the re-union and 
peace of the church nuide him yield too much to the Protes- 
tants, and advance some propositions that were too bold. But 
they were by no means satisfied with his concessions. This 
treatise was virulently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cassan- 
der replied. No one should hesitate to prefer the spirit of 
Cassander to that of Calvin ; but it must be owned, that the 
practical consequence of his advice would have been to check 
the profession of the reformed religion, leaving amendment to 
those who had little disposition to amend any thing. Nor 
is it by any means unlikely that this conciliatory scheme, by 
extenuating disagreements, had a considerable influence in 
that cessation of the advance of Protestantism, or rather that 
recovery of lost ground by the opposite party, to which we 
have lately adverted, and of which more proofs were after- 
wards given. ^ 

20. We ought to reckon als^ among the principal causes of 
this change, those perpetual disputes, those irrecon- Bj-otryof 
cilable animosities, that bigotry, above all, and perse- Protasumt 
outing spirit, which were exhibited in the Lutheran **°"**^ 
and Calvinistic Churches. Each began with a common prin* 
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ciple, — the necessity of an orthodox faith. But this ortho- 
doxy meant evidently nothing more than their own belief, as 
opposed to that of their adversaries, — a belief acknowledged 
to be fallible, yet maintained as certain, rejecting authority in 
one breath, and appealing to it in the next, and claiming 
to rest on sure proofs of reason and Scripture, which their 
opponents were ready with just aa much confidence to invali- 
date. 

21. The principle of several controversies which agitated 
T«net8 of ^^® *^^ great divisions of the Protestant name was 
Meianch- Still that of the real presence. The Calvinists, as 
*^°°* far as their meaning could be divined through a dense 
mist of nonsense which they purposely collected,^ were little, 
if at all, less removed from the Romish and Lutheran parties 
than the disciples of Zwingle himself, who spoke out more 
perspicuously. Nor did the orthodox Lutherans fail to per- 
ceive this essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, incontestably 
the most eminent man of their church after the death of 
Luther, had obtained a great influence over the younger stu- 
dents of theology. But his opinions, half concealed as they 
were, and perhaps unsettled, had long been tending to a very 
different line from those of Luther. The deference exacted 
by the latter, and never withheld, kept them from any open 
dissension. But some, whose admiration for the founder of 
their church was not checked by any scruples at his doctrine^ 
soon began to inveigh against the sacrifice of his favorite 
tenets, which Melanchthon seemed ready to make through 
timidity, as they believed, or false judgment. To the Roman- 
ists he was willing to concede the primacy of the pope and the 
jurisdiction of bishops ; to the Helvetians he was suspected 
of leaning on the great controversy of the real presence ; 
while, on the still more important questions of faith and 
works, he not only rejected the Antinomian exaggerations of 
the high Lutherans, but introduced a doctrine said to be 
nearly similar to that called Semi-Pelagian; according to 
which, the grace communicated to adult persons so as to draw 
them to God required a correspondent action of their own free 
will in order to become effectual. Those who held this tenet 
were called Synergists.^ It appears to be the same, or nearly 

^ See some of this in Bossuet, Variations easy to find dmilar evidence from our own 
dfls Eglises Protestantes, 1. ix. I do not writers, 
muoh trust toBossuet ; but it woxQdbe too > Mosheim ; Bayle, art. ** Sjnergijitai.* 
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80, as that adopted by the Arminians in the next century, but 
was not, perhaps, maintained by any of the schoolmen ; nor 
does it seem consonant to the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of those who compiled 
the articles of the English Church. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theological subtilties, which those who 
write of them with most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect, that the bitterness 
manifested by the rigid Lutherans against the new ^ pj^^y 
school was aggravated by some political events of ho«uie to 
this period; the university of Wittenberg, in which 
Melanchthon long resided, being subject to the elector Mau- 
rice, whose desertion of the Protestant confederacy and 
unjust acquisition of the electorate at the expense of the best 
friends of the Reformation, though partly expiated by his sub- 
sequent conduct, could never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. Those first protectors of the 
reformed faith, now become the victims of his ambition, were 
reduced to the duchies of Weimw* and Gotha, within the for- 
mer of which the university of Jena, founded in 1559, was 
soon filled with the sternest zealots of Luther's schooL Fla- 
cius Illyricus, most advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centurise Magdeburgenses, was at the head of 
this university, and distinguished by his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was released by death from 
the contentions he abhorred, in 1560. Bossuet exaggerates 
the indecision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, 
which, as far as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of 
praise ; but his want of firmness makes it not always easy 
to determine his real sentiments, especially in his letters, 
and somewhat impaired the dignity and sincerity of his 
mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, begun 
by one Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it was ^^^^^ ^ 
called, of Clirist's body, proceeded with much heat, concord, 
It is sufiicient to mention that it led to what is de- * ' 
nominated the Formula Concordiae, a declaration of faith on 
several matters of controversy, drawn up at Torgau in 1576, 
and subscribed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran 
Churches of Grermany, though not by those of Brunswick, or 
of the Northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a oom- 

TOL. u. • 
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plete victory of the rigid over the moderate party. The strict 
enforcement of subscription to this creed gave rise to a good 
deal of persecution against those who were called Crypto- 
Calvinists, or suspected of a secret bias towards the proscribed 
doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon, and editor of 
his works, was kept for eleven years in prison. And a very 
narrow spirit of orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half 
afterwards in Lutheran theology. But, in consequence of this 
spirit, that theology has been almost entirely neglected and 
contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many of its books 
during that period are remembered by name.^ 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the Coun- 
Controversy ^^^ ^^ Trent did not repel some wavering Protestants 
i^ed by by its unqualified re-enactment of the doctrine of 
tmnsubstantiation, it prevented, at least, those con- 
troversies on the real presence which agitated the Protestant 
communions. But, in another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the council, though cau- 
tiously drawn up, were far from precluding such diflPerences 
of opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism in the Church of 
Rome, and have had no small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican order, who could not but 
find in their most revered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a strong 
assertion of Augustin's scheme of divinity, were hardly content 
with some of the decrees at Trent, as leaving a door open to 
Semi-Pelagianism.^ The controversy, however, was first 
raised by Baius, professor of divinity at Louvain, now chiefly ■ 
remarkable as the precursor of Jansenius. Many propositions 
attributed to Baius were censured by the Sorbonne in 1560, 
and by a bull of Pius V. in 1567. He submitted to the lat- 
ter ; but his tenets, which are hardly distinguishable from those 
of Calvin, struck root, especially in the Low Countries, and 
seem to have passed from the disciples of Baius to the famous 
bishop of Ypres in the next century. The bull of Pius ap- 
parently goes much farther from the Calvinistic hypothesis 
than the Council of Trent had done. The Jansenist party, 

1 Hospinian, Concordia Discors, is my vol. i. p. 8. This opinion is ascribed to 

chief authority. lie was a Swiss Calyinist, Peter Soto, confessor to Charles T., wb^ 

and of course very hostile to the Lutheran took a part in the reconversion of "Rngland 

party. But Mosheim does not vindJcate under Mary. He is not to be confounded 

▼ery strongly his own church. See also with the more celebrated Dominic Soto. 

seTcral articles in Bayle ; and Eicfahom, Both these divinea were distinguished or 

▼i. part i. 234. naments of the Council of Trent. 

* Du Chesne. Histoire du Baianismo, 
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in later times, maintained that it was not binding upon the 
church.^ 

25. These disputes, after a few jears, were revived and 
inflamed by the treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, xp«ttae of 
in 1588, on free-will. In this he was charged with Molina on 
swerving as much from the right line on one side as 

Baius had been supposed to do on the other. His tenets, in- 
deed, as usually represented, do not appear to differ from those 
maintained afterwards by the Arminians in Holland and Eng- 
land. But it has not been deemed orthodox in the Church of 
Rome to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of Augustin in 
this controversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, though not quite of 
equal authority in the church at large, was held almost infalli- 
ble by the Dominicans, a powerful order, well stored with learn- 
ing and logic, and already jealous of the rising influence of the 
Jesuits. Some of the latter did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian 
theories of Molina ; but the spirit of the order was roused, 
and they all exerted themselves successfully to screen his book 
from the condemnation which Clement VTII. was much in- 
clined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, and especially by 
the partisans of Baius, who procured from the universities of 
Louvain and Douay a censure of the tenets that some Jesuits 
had promulgated.' 

26. The Protestant theologians did not fail to entangle 
themselves in this intricate wilderness. Melanch- protMUmt 
thon drew a large portion of the Lutherans into what *«»^- 
was afterwards called Arminianism ; but the reformed churches, 
including the Helvetian, which, after the middle of the cen- 
tury, gave up many at least of those points of difference which 

* Some of the tenets —mt ed in the propo«ltion8 to be tana doetrintB artieuHf 
articlee of the Church of England we oon- p. 258. The appearance of MoUna's book, 
dunned In this bull, especially the 13th. which was thoucht to go much fkrther 
Da Cbesne. p. 78, ei post. See Biogr. UniT., towards Pelagiamsm. renewed the flame, 
art. *' Baius and Bayle." Du Chesne Is Clement VIII. was Tery desirous to con- 
reckoned an unfkir Ustorian by thoee who demn Molina ; but Henry IV., who now 
fiiTor Baius. fliTored the Jesuits, interfered for their 

* Du Chesne ; Biogr. Univ., art. " Mo- honor. Cardinal Perron took the same 
Una." The controTennr had begun beflbre side, and told the pope that a Protestant 
the publication of Molina's trMtlse ; and mignt subscribe the Dominican doctrine, 
the ncnlty of Lourain censured thirty-one Ranke, U. 295, et post. Paul V. was aim 

EropottitionAof the Jesuits in 1687. Paris, rather inclined against the Jesuits : but It 

owe^er, refused to confirm the eensure. would have been hard to mortify soelt 

Bellarminf in 1688, drew up an abstract good friends, and in 1607 he issued a deda- 

of the dispute by command of Sttxtus V. ration postponing the decision $in* di». 

In thfa he loes not decide in fliTor of either The Jesuits deemed themselree Ttetofloiii, 

ride } but the pope deelartd the Jendt as in feet they were. Id., p. 868. 
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had distingaished them from that of Geneva, held the doctrine 
of Augustin on absolute predestination, on total depravitj, and 
arbitrary irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in recesses 
Tiiniurian bcyond the soundings of human reason. The doo- 
controreny. ^^^ ^f ^y^^ Trinity, which thcologians agree to call 

inscrutable, but which they do not fail to define and analyze 
with the most confident dogmatism, had already, as we have 
seen in a former passage, been investigated by some bold 
spirits with little regard to the established faith. They had 
soon, however, a terrible proof of the danger that still was ta 
wait on such momentous aberrations irom the prescribed line. 
Servetus, having, in 1553, published, at Vienne in Dauphindi 
a new treatise, called Christianismi Restitutio, and escaping 
finom thence, as he vainly hoped, to the Protestant city of Ge- 
neva, became a victim to the bigotry of the magistrates, insti- 
gated by Calvin, who had acquired an immense ascendency 
over that republic^ He did not leave, as far as we know. 



1 This book b among the B M u re et fai the 
worid, ipsa raritaU nxrior, as it is called 
by Schelhom. *^ n est reconira," says De 
Bore, ^'poor le plos rare de tons les liTies." 
It was long supposed that no ropy existed 
except that belonging to Dr. Mead, after^ 
wards to the Duke de la Valiere. and now 
in the Royal library at Paris. But a 
second is said to be in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna ; and Brunet obserres, " On con- 
noit i pdne trois exemplaires," which 
seems to hint that there may be a third. 
Allwoerdeuj^ his life of Seiretus, pub- 
lished in 1727, did not know where any 
Srinted copy could be found ; seveial 
braries haying been named by mistake. 
But there were at that time sereral 
manuscript copies, one of which he used 
himselfl It had belonged to S^Eunuel 
Crellius, and afterwards to La Croze, from 
whom he had borrowed it, and was tran- 
scribed from a printed copy belonging to 
an Unitarian minister in TransylTaniaf 
who had obtained it in Bngland between 
1660 and 1670. 

This celebrated book is a collection of 
sereral treatises, with the general title, 
Christianismi Restitutio. But that of the 
first and most remarkable part has been 
diffsrentiy g^ven. According to a letter 
frran the Abb6 Rire, librarian to the Duke 
de la Valiire, to Dutens. which the latter 
has published in the second edititm of his 
Oripnes des Ddoouvertes attributes aux 
Hodemes, rtd. ii. p. 859, aU former writers 
en the snl^t hare been incorrect^ The 
tffieraDoe, hoiweTer, is but in 000 word. 



In Sandius, NIceitm, AUwoerdm, and, I 
suppose, others, tlie title runs: "De Tii- 
nitate Dirina, quod in ea non sit mditid' 
biUum trium rerum Ulusio, sed rera snb- 
stantisB Dei maniftstatio In Terbo. et 
communicatio in spiritu^ libri yii." The 
Abb6 Rhre gives tiie word tnvisibUiiim ; and 
this I find also in tiie additions of Smlflr 
to the Bibliotheca Universaliis of Oenter, to 
which M. Rlre did not advert. In All- 
woerden, however, a distinct heaffing Is 
given to the 6th and 7th dialogues, wlwre- 
in. the same title is repeated, vdth the word 
invisibUium instead of tndivisibiHum. It 
is remarked in a note, by Rive or Do* 
tens, that it was a gross error to put indi- 
vtsibilium, as it makes Servetus say the 
contrary of what his system requires. 1 
am not entirely of this opinion ; and if 1 
understand the system t>f Servetus at all. 
the word htdicisSfOiutn is very intelll^le 
De Bure, who seems to write firom peisonr 
al inspection of the same copy, which be 
snppowd to be unique, gives the title witli 
indivuibilivm. The Christianismi Besti* 
tutio was reprinted at Nuremberg, about 
1790, in the same form as the original eA 
tion : but I am not aware which word if 
used in the titlepage ; nor would the vii 
dence of a modem reprint, possibly nol 
taken immediately fitom a printed c<9J 
be conclusive. 

The Life of Servetus by AllwoendaB 
Hdmstadt, 1727, is partiy founded 00 ma 
terials coUeeted by Moehdm, wlio pa 
than Into the autiMnr's hands. Bwrttte I 
much mistaken In placing it auMniK ptn 
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any peculiar disciples. Many, however, among the German 
Anabaptists, held tenets not unlike those of the ancient Arians. 
Several persons, chiefly foreigners, were burned for such, 
heresies in England under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James. 
These Anabaptists were not very learned or conspicuous ad- 
vocates of their opinions ; but some of the Italian confessors 
of Protestantism were of moi^ importance. Several of these 
were reputed to be Arians. None, however, became so cele- 
brated as Laelius Socinus, a young man of considerable ability. 



doaymoiu works, m if Allwoerden had 
been a flctitioiu denomination of MoHbdm. 
Dicdonnaine dee Anonymee (1924), iii. 556. 
The book contains, eren in tbe titlepage, 
all poMdble Toucbers for its authenticity. 
Mosheim himself says, in a letter to All- 
woerden, ** Non dubitari negotium hoc 
tibi committere, atque Ui^roriaai Serveti 
cotacinnandam et apte construendam tra- 
dere." But it appears that Allwoerden 
•ddeJ much from other sources, so that 
it eannot reasonably be called the work of 
mnj one else The Biographie Unlreraelle 
aacrlbe:! to Mosheim a Latin Ilistory of 
Senretus, Ilelmstadt, 1737 ; but, as I be- 
UeTe, by conliuion with the former. They 
also mention a Qerman work by Mosheim 
on the same subject in 1748. See Biogr. 
CniT., artrt. ^* Mottheim and Serretus." 

The analysis of the Christianiiuni Hesti- 
tutio, given by Allwoerden, is Tery meagre ; 
but he promises a fuller account, which 
neTer appeared. It is a far more extensiTe 
•eheme of theology than had been pro- 
mulgated by Serretus in his first treaUses ; 
the most interesting of his opinions being, ' 
of course, those which brought him to the 
•t&ke. He distinctly held the dirinlty of 
Christ. *^ Dialogus secundus modum 
generationls Christi docet, quod ipse non 
rit ereatus nee Anitas potentise, sed rere 
adorandus Terusque Deus.'' — Allwoerden, 

^214 He probably ascribed this dirinity 
the presence of the Logos, as a manifes- 
tation of Qod by that name, but denied its 
distinct personality in the sense of an in- 
telligent being diflerent firom the Father. 
Many others may hare said something of 
the same kind, but in more cautious lan- 
guage, and respecting more the conren- 
tional phraseology of theologians. " Ille 
erucsm, hie dladema.^- Serretus. In feet, 
was burned, not so much for his heresies, 
as for some personal offence he had sereral 
year* before given to Calrin. The latter 
wrote to Bolsec In 1546, ** Serretus cupit 
hue renire, sed a me accersitus. ^go 
autem uunquam committam, ut fldem 
aieam eatenus obstrictam habeat. Jam 
•nim eonstittttum habeo, si Teniat, nuo« 
f nam pati at salrus exaat." — Allwoenlao, 



p. 48. A similar letter to Farel diOers in 
some phrases, and especially by the word 
vivus for salvus. The latter was publithed 
by Wytenbogart, In an ecclesiastical histo- 
ry written in Dutch. Servetus had, in 
some printed letters, charged Calrin with 
many errors, which seems to hare exaspe- 
rated the great reformer's temper, so as to 
make him reaolTe on what lie afterwards 
executed. 

The death of Serretus has perhaps as 
many circumstances of aggravation as any 
execution for heresy that ever took place. 
One of these, and among the most striking, 
ia, that he was not tbe subject of Oeneva, 
nor domiciled In the city ; nor had the 
Christianismi Restitutio been published 
there, but at Vienne. According to our 
laws, and those, I believe, of most clrilised 
nations, he was not amenable to the tri- 
bunals of the republic. 

The tenets of Servetus are not easily 
ascertained in all respects, nor very in- 
tereetting to the reader. Some of them 
were considered infidel, and even panthe- 
istical ; but there can be little g^und for 
such imputations, when we consider the 
tenor of hLi writings, and the fete which 
he might have escaped by a retractation. It 
should be said in justice to Calrin, that he 
declares himself to have endeavored to 
obtain a commutation of the sentence for 
a milder kind of death. '* Genus mortis 
conati sumus mutare, sed frustra.'^ — All- 
woerden, p. 106. But he has never re- 
covered, in the eyes of posterity, the blow 
this gave to his moral reputation, which 
the Arminians, as well as Socinians, were 
always anxious to depreciate. *^ De Serve- 
to," says Qrotius, ^^ ideo oerti aliquid pro- 
nuntiare ausus non sum, quia eausam 
i^us non bene didici ; neque Oalrino <^us 
hosti capital! credere audeo, cum sciam 
quam inique et rirulente idem ille Calri- 
nus tractaverit riros multo se meliores 
Gassandrum, Balduinnm, Castellionem. '* 
—Orot. Op. Theolog., iv. 639. Of Servetus 
and his opinions, he says, in another place, 
very feirly, '' Est in iUo negoUo diillcilli- 
mo fecilis error." — p. 655. 
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who is reckoned the proper founder of that sect which take 
its name from his family. Prudently shunning the fate <^: 
Servetus, he neither published any thing, nor permitted hi 
tenets to be openly known. He was, however, in Poland n(j 
long after the commencement of this period ; and there seem. 
reason to believe that he left writings, which, coming into th* 
hands of some persons in that country who had already adopt: 
ed the Arian hypothesis, induced them to diverge still farthe. 
from the orthodox line. The Anti-Trinitarians became nu_ 
merous among the Polish Protestants ; and in 1565, having 
separated from the rest, they began to appear as a distinc 
society. Faustus, nephew of Laelius Socinus, joined thenc 
about 1578 ; and, acquiring a great ascendency by his talents- 
gave a name to the sect, though their creed was already con- 
formable to his own. An university, or rather academy, foi 
it never obtained a legal foundation, established at Racow, a 
small town belonging to a Polish nobleman of their persua- 
sion, about 1570, sent forth men of considerable eminence and 
great zeal in the propagation of their tenets. These, indeed, 
chiefly belong to the ensuing century ; but, before the ter- 
mination of the present, they had begun to circulate books io 
Holland.! 

28. As this is a literary, rather than an ecclesiastical history, 
we shall neither advert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of controversies which had chiefly a local importance, such as 
those of the English Puritans with the established church. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity will claim attention in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Reformation, those 
Religious omiuous symptoms which had appeared in its earlier 
intolerance, stage, disunion, virulcncc, bigotry, intolerance, far 
from yielding to any benignant influence, grew more invete- 
rate and incurable. Yet some there were, even in this cen- 
tury, who laid the foundations of a more charitable and ra- 
tional indulgence to diversities of judgment, which the principle 
of the Reformation itself had in some measure sanctioned. 
It may be said that this tolerant spirit rose out of the ashes 
of Servetus. The right of civil magistrates to punish heresy 
with death had been already impugned by some Protestani 
theologians as well as by Erasmus. Luther had declared 

^ IiubieneciuSf Hist. Refonnat. Poloid- Bayle, art. " Socinus ; " Moeheim : Dupin 
cm i Ro», HiaUaj of Sacoviaa Catechiam ; Blchhom. 

/ 
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against it ; and though Zwingle, who had maintained the same 
principle as Luther, has been charged with having afterwards 
approved the drowning of some Anabaptists in the Lake of 
Zurich, it does not appear that his language requires such an 
interpretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, having been 
seditious and unmanageable to the greatest degree, it is not 
easy to show that they were put to death simply on account 
of their religion. But the execution of Servetup, with cir- 
cumstances of 80 much cruelty, and with no possible pretext 
but the error of his opinions, brought home to the minds of 
serious men the importance of considering whether a mere 
persuasion of the truth of our own doctrines can justify the 
infliction of capital punishment on those who dissent from 
them ; and how far we can consistently reprobate the perse- 
cutions of the Church of Rome, while acting so closely after 
her example. But it was dangerous to withstand openly the 
rancor of the ecclesiastics domineering in the Protestant 
Churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. Melanch- 
thon himself, tolenmt by nature, and knowing enough of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his peace, was yet un- 
fortunately led by timidity to express, in a letter to Beza, his 
approbation of the death of Servetus, though he admits that 
some saw it in a different light. Calvin, early in 1554, pub- 
lished a dissertation to vindicate the magistrates of Greneva in 
their dealings with this heretic But Sebastian Cas- n„^« 
talio, under the name of Martin Bellius, ventured to 
reply in a little tract, entitled De Haereticis quomodo cum 
iis agendum sit variorum Sententiae. This is a collation 
of different passages from the fathers and modem authors in 
favor of toleration, to which he prefixed a letter of his own to 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, more valuable than the rest of the 
work ; and, though written in the cautious style required by 
the times, containing the pith of those arguments which have 
ultimately triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The 
impossibility of forcing belief, the obscurity and insignificance 
of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the fortitude 
of heretics produced, and other leading topics, are well touched 
in this very short tract; for the preface does not exceed twenty- 
eight pages in 16mo.' 

> Thic little book hM been mttrlbuted bj mate theologiud pointf, m mppewra bj hki 

■ome to liflelliu Socinus ; I think Castallo dialogues on predeetinfttion and free-will, 

more probable. Castalio entertained rtrj which are oppoeed to the Augnstinlan irys- 

dilfermt eentimenta from thoee of Ben on tcm then genexallj pre?aleni. He mmoM 
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30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew under 
Answered the mask of Bellius, in a much longer treatise, De 
by Ben. Haercticis a Civili Magistratu Puniendis. It is un- 
necessary to say that his tone is that of a man who is sure of 
having the civil power on his side. As to capital punishments 
for heresy, he acknowledges that he has to contend not only 
with such sceptics as Castalio, but with some pious and learned 
men.* He justifies their infliction, however, by the magnitude 
of the crime, and by the Mosaic law, as well as by prece- 
dents in Jewish and Christian history. Calvin, he positively 
asserts, used his influence that the death of Servetus might 
not be by fire, for the truth of which he appeals to the Senate ; 
but, though most lenient in general, they had deemed no less 
expiation sufficient for such impiety.^ 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit to that of Gastalio, 
^j by Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles from Italy, 

De Stratagematibus Satanae, Basle, 1565, deserves 
some notice in the history of opinions, because it is, per- 
haps, the first wherein the limitation of fundamental articles 
of Christianity, to a small number, is laid down at consider- 
able length. He instances, among doctrines which he does 
not reckon fundamental, those of the real presence and of 
the Trinity ; and, in general, such as are not either expressed 
in Scripture or deducible from it by unequivocal reasoning.* 
Aconcio inveighs against capital punishments for heresy ; but 
his argument, like that of Castalio, is good against every 
minor penalty. " If the clergy," he says, " once get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon as one opens his mouth, 
the executioner shall be called in to cut aU knots with his 
knife, what will become of the study of Scripture ? They will 
tliink it very little worth while to trouble their heads with it ; 
and, if I may presume to say so, will set up every fancy of 
their own for truth. O unhappy times ! O wretched poste- 
rity ! if we abandon the arms by which alone we can subdue 
our adversary." Aconcio was not improbably an Arian : this 
may be surmised, not only because he was an Italian Protes- 

alflo to hare approximated to the SabeUian * '^ Sed tanta erat ejus homlnis rabies, 

theories of Servetus on the Trinity. See tam execranda tamque horrenda impietas, 

p. 144, edit. 1613. ut Senatus alioqui clementiiwimus ■oUs 

1 *' Non modo cum nostris academicis, flammis expiari passe existimarit.^* — p. 91. 

Md etiam cum piis alioqui et eruditis ho- ' xhe account given of this boolc in the 

minibus mihi negotium fore prospicio." — Biographie Universelle is not accunte: • 

p. a08. Bayle has an excellent romaric better will be A)und in Bayle. 
(Beak note F.) on this oontroversj. 
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tant, and because he seems to intimate it in some passages of 
his treatise, but on the authority of Strype, who mentions him 
ns reputed to be such while belonging to a small congregation 
of refugees in London.^ This book attracted a good deal of 
notice : it was translated both into French and English ; and, 
in one language or another, went through several editions. 
In the next century, it became of much authority with the 
Arminians of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the same class of 
refugees, in a long and elaborate argument against ^^^ 
persecution, De Haereticis Capitali Supplicio non Cei»u«; 
Afficiendis, quotes several authorities from writers of 
the sixteenth century in his favor.* We should add to these 
advocates of toleration the name of Theodore Koornhert, who 
courageously stood up in Holland against one of the most 
encroacliing and bigoted hierarchies of that age. Koornhert, 
averse in other points to the authority of Calvin and Beza, 
seems to have been a precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly 
known by a treatise against capital punishment for heresy, 
published in Latin afler his death. It is extremely scarce ; 
and I have met with no author, except Bayle and Brandt, who 
speaks of it from direct knowledge.^ Thus, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the simple proposition, that men for holding 
or declaring heterodox opinions in religion ought not to be 
burned alive, or otherwise put to death, was itself little else 
than a sort of heterodoxy ; and, though many privately must 
have been persuaded of its truth, the Protestant churches 
were as far from acknowledging it as that of Rome. No one 
had yet pretended to assert the general riglit of religious wor- 
ship, which, in fact, was rarely or never conceded to the 
Romanists in a Protestant country, though the Huguenots 

* Strype^s Life of Orlndal. p. 42; see pled, in fide naaflraglain feoerant." — fol. 
iilso Bayle. EUiabeth gave him m pendoD 109. 

for a book on forUflcation. > Bayle, Biogr. UniT. ; Brandt. Hbt. de 

* Celso was formerly iiuppofied to be a la Reformation des ProTiDces Unies, i. 435. 
fictitious person; but the contrary has Lipsius had, in his Politica, inreighed 
been established. The book was pub- against the toleration of more reli^ons 
liNhed in 15S4, but without name of than one in a commonwealth. '' lire, 
place. He quotes Aconcio frequently, seca, ut membnun potius allquod, quam 
The following passage seems to refer to totum corpus intereat." Koornhert an- 
Serretus : '* Superiorlbus annis, ad hs»- swered this, dedicating hb answer to tne 
retici cujusdam in flanunis constantiam, magistrates of I^eyden, who, howerer. 
ut ex fide dignis accept, plures ex astanti- thought fit to publish that they did not 
bus sansB doctrime riri, non posse Id sine accept the dedication, and requested that 
Dei spirito <lerl perauasum habentes, ae those who rsad Koornhert would read also 
propterea hsereticum martyrem esse plane the reply of Lipsius, ibid. This was in 
eredentes, ^ns lueresln pro Teritate com- IfiOO, and Koornhert died the aune year 
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shed oceans of blood to secure the same privilege for them- 
selves. 

33. In the concluding part of the century, the Protestant 
DecUoe of causc, though not politically unprosperous, but rather 
Protestant- manifesting some additional strength through the 

great energies put forth by England and Holland, was 
less and less victorious in the conflict of opinion. It might, 
perhaps, seem to a spectator that it gained more in France 
by the dissolution of the League and the establishment of 
a perfect toleration, sustained by extraordinary securities in 
the Edict of Nantes, than it lost by the conformity of Henry 
IV. to the Catholic religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advantage will appear far greater on the other 
side; for this precedent, in the case of a man so conspi- 
cuous, would easily serve all who might fancy they had any 
public interest to excuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their own. After this time, 
accordingly, we find more numerous conversions of the Hu- 
guenots, especially the nobler classes, than before. They 
were furnished with a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. 
In a public conference, held at Fontainebleau in 1 600, before 
Henry IV., from which great expectation had been raised, 
Du Plessis Mornay, a man of the noblest character, but, 
though very learned as a gentleman, more fitted to maintain 
his religion in the field than in the schools, was signally worst- 
ed, having been supplied with forged or impertinent quota- 
tions from the fathers, which his antagonist. Perron, easily 
exposed. Casaubon, who was present, speaks with shame, but 
without reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an additional morti- 
fication that the king pretended ever afterwards to have been 
more thoroughly persuaded by this conference that he had 
embraced the truth, as well as gained a crown, by abandoning 
the Protestant side.^ 

34. The men of letters had another example, about the' 
same time, in one of the most distinguished of their fraternity, 

' Scaliger, it mast be observed, pndses the charge of fldsified quotations on Pez^ 

▼ery highly the book of Du Plessis Mor- ron. I shall quote hereafter what Casaa- 

nay on the Mass, and says that no one bon has said on the subject. See the article 

after Calvin and B«za had written so well ; " Mornay " in the Blographie UniVeraelle, 

tiiough he owns that he would hare done in which, though the signature seems to 

better not to dispute about religion before indicate a descendant or relation, the in- 

the king. Scaligerana Secunda, p. 461. accuracy of the quotations is aokmni- 

Du Plessis himself, in a publication after ledged. 
the conference of Fontainebleau, retaliated 
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Justus Lipsius. He left Leyden on some pretence in 1591, 
for the Spanish Low Countries; and soon afterwards Deeertion 
embraced the Romish faith. Lest his conversion ®'"p«*"»- 
should be suspected, Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by writing in favor of the local superstitions of 
those bigoted provinces. It is true, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical works were published 
after his change of religion. 

35. The controversial divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered. In England it may jeweii's 
be thought necessary to mention Jewell's celebrated ^p°^^^- 
Apology. This short book is written with spirit ; the style 
is terse, the arguments pointed, the authorities much to the 
purpose, so that its effects are not surpnsing. This treatise is 
written in Latin ; his Defence of the Apology, a much more 
diffuse work, in English. Upon the merits of the controversy 
of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, which this defence em- 
braces, I am not competent to give any opinion: in length 
and learning, it far surpasses our earlier polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell ob- 
tained by hid surprising memory and indefatigable Engiuh 
reading, it cannot be said that many English theolo- **»«>^o«*m>»- 
gians of the reign of Elizabeth were eminent for that learn- 
ing which was required for ecclesiastical controversy. Their 
writings are neither numerous nor profound. Some excep- 
tions ought to be made. Hooker was sutRciently versed in 
the fathers ; and he possessed abo a far more extensive know 
ledge of the philosophical writers of antiquity than any 
others could pretend. The science of morals, according to 
Mosheim, or rather of casuistry, wliich Calvin had left in a 
rude and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first 
reduced into some kind of form, and explained with some 
accuracy and precision, by Perkins, whose works, however, 
were not published before the next century.* Hugh Brough- 
ton was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and Nowell 
ought abo to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few more names from biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that we could not easily bring their merit 
as scholars to any sufficient test. Sandys's sermons may be 
called perhaps good, but certainly not very distinguLjhed. 
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The most eminently learned man of the queen's reign seems 
to have been Dr. John Rainolds ; and a foreign author of the 
last century, Colomies, places him among the first six in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Protestant churches had 
produced.^ Yet his works are, I presume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that they are ever quoted; and Rainolds 
himself is chiefly known by the anecdote, that, having been 
educated in the Church of Rome, as his brother was in the 
Protestant communion, they mutually converted each other in 
the course of disputation. Rainolds was on the Puritan side, 
and took a part in the Hampton-Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its close, the Church of Rome 
g^jjj^^j^^. brought forward her most renowned and formidable 
champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and afterwards a 
cardinal. No one had entered the field on that side with 
more acuteness, no one had displayed more skill in marshalling 
the various arguments of controversial theology, so as to 
support each other, and serve the grand purpose of church 
authority. " He does not often,*' says Dupin, " employ rea- 
soning, but relies on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
the councils, the fathers, and the consent of the theolo- 
gians, — seldom quitting his subject or omitting any passage 
useful to his argument, — giving the objections fairly, and 
answering them in few words. His style is not so elegant as 
that of writers who have made it their object, but clear, neat, 
and brief, without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the 
tenets of Protestants, and states them faithfully, avoiding the 
invective so common with controversial writers." It is, never- 
theless, alleged by his opponents, and will not seem incredible 
to those who know what polemical theology has always been, 
that he attempts to deceive the reader, and argues only in the 
interests of his cause.^ 

1 Colomesiana. The other fire are and others ; and a long list of his works. 

Usher, Qati^er, Blondel, Petit, and Bo- But, as he wanted a biographer, he has 

chart. See also Blount, Baillet, and Glial- become obscure in compuison with Jew- 

mers, for testimonies to Rainolds, who ell, who probably was not at all his supe> 

died in 1607. Scaliger regrets his death, rior. 

as a loss to all Protestant churches, as * [Casaubon, in one of his epistles, which 

well as that of England. Wood admits I quote from Blount, not haying observed 

that llainolds was ** a man of infinite read- the passage, says with great aciimony: 

ing, and of a rast memory ; " but laments *^ Est tunen Baronlus Bellarmino melior 

tbat, after he was chosen divinity -lecturer homine ad strophas, sophismata, mendacia 

At Oxford in 1586, the face of the unlrer- apto, nulli alii rei idoneo. Norma illiua 

Kity wuj< much changed towards Puritan- Tiri non est sacra scriptura, sed libido 

i~iii. Ili.st. and Antiq. In the Athenas', papse quern ut deum in terris consistat, 

li. 14. he gives a very high character of quam sceleste, quam Bcepe mentitur.'^ 

K J.nold.s, on the authority of Bishop HaU liM2.] 
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38. Bellarmin, if we may believe Du Perron, was not un- 
learned in Greek;* but it is positively asserted, on the other 
Bide, that he could hardly read it, and that he quotes the wri- 
ters in that language only from translations. Nor has his 
critical judgment been much esteemed. But his abilities are 
best testified by Protestant theologians, not only in their teims 
of eulogy, but indirectly in the peculiar zeal with which they 
chose him as their worthiest adversary. More than half a 
dozen books in the next fifty yeare bear the title of Anti- 
Bellarminus: it seemed as if the victory must remain with 
those who should bear away the spolia opirna of this hostile 
general. The Catholic writers, on the other hand, borrow 
every thing, it has been said, from Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.* 

39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous advo- 
cates of the church, no point of controversy was ne- Topicg ©r 
glected. But, in a general view, we may justly say controrersy 
that the heat of battle was not in the same part of * *°***** 
the field as before. Luther and his immediate disciples held 
notliing so vital as the tenet of justification by faith alone, 
while the arguments of Eckius and Cajetan were chiefiy 
designed to maintain the modification of doctrine on that 
subject which had been handed down to them by the fathers 
and schoolmen. The differences of the two parties, as to the 
mode of corporeal presence in the cucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could hardly bear much con- 
troversy ; inasmuch as tlie primitive writers, to whom it was 
usual to appeal, have not, as is universally agreed, drawn these 
metaphysical distinctions with much preciseness. But when 
the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the general name of 
Reformed, became, after the middle of the century, as promi- 
nent, to say the least, in theological literature as the Lutheran, 
this controversy acquired much greater importance ; the })er- 
8e(*utions in England and the Netherlands were principally 
directed against this single heresy of denying the real pre- 
sence, and the disputes of the press turned so generally upon 
no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, through the influence of 
some political circumstances, we find a new theme of i^ turns 
polemical discussion, more peculiarly characteristic pow«r. 

> Penonfauia. part M. p. 80; Andrta, xTlil. 248 ; Nliniw% 

s Dupin ; BajIb; Bkmnt ; Etehborn, tL loL zzzi. 
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of the age. Before the appearance of the early reform- 
ers, a republican or aristocratic spirit in ecclesiastical polity, 
strengthened by the decrees of the Councib of Constance 
and Basle, by the co-operation, in some instances, of the na- 
tional church with the state in redressinoj or demandincr the 
redress of abuses, and certainly also both by the vices of the 
court of Rome, and its diversion to local politics, had fully 
counterbalanced, or even in a great measure silenced, the bold 
pretensions of the school of Hildebrand. In such a lax notion 
of Papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine Europe, the Pro- 
lestant Reformation had found one source of its success. But 
!br this cause the theory itself lost ground in the Catholic 
Church. At the Council of Trent, the aristocratic or episcopal 
party, though it seemed to display itself in great strength, 
comprising the representatives of the Spanish and Gallican 
churches, was for the most part foiled in questions that touched 
the limitations of Papal supremacy. From this time, the latter 
power became lord of the ascendant. "No Catholic,*' says 
Schmidt, " dared after the Reformation to say one hundredth 
part of what Grerson, Peter d* Ailly, and many others, had 
openly preached." The same instinct, of which we may 
observe the workings in the present day, then also taught the 
mbjects of the church that it was no time to betray jealousy 
of their own government, when the public enemy was at their 
^tes. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, of the 
P^^ Papal authority, in contradistinction to the general 

Held by the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church, much, 
** **' or rather most, was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the Catholic Church, 
a shadow eluding the touch and vanishing into emptiness 
before the inquiring eye, but to its living, acting centre, the 
one man, was their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet with 
little countenance from the great authorities of the schoob, 
his personal infallibility in matters of faith. They asserted 
his superiority to general councils, his prerogative of dis- 
pensing with all the canons of the church, on grounds of 
spiritual expediency, whereof he alone could judge. As 
tfiey grew bolder, some went on to pronounce even the 
divine laws subject to this control; but it cannot be said 
that a principle, which seemed so paradoxical, though per- 
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haps only a consequence from their assumptions, was gene- 
rally received. 

42. But the most striking consequence of this novel posi- 
tion of the Papacy was the renewal of its claims to gj^^^ ^ 
temporal power, or, in stricter language, to pro- depose 
nounce the forfeiture of it by lawful sovereigns for ^*^''**^* 
offences against religion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
though certainly not abandoned, had in a considerable degree 
lain dormant in that period of comparative weakness which 
followed the great schism of the fourteenth century. Paul 
III. deprived Henry VIH. of his dominions, as far as a bull 
could have that effect : but the deposing power was not gener- 
ally asserted with much spirit against the first princes who 
embraced the Reformation. In this second part of the century, 
however, the see of Rome was filled by men of stem zeal and 
intrepid ambition, aided by the Jesuits and other regulars with 
an energy unknown before, and favored also by the political 
interests of the greatest monarch in Christendom. Two cir- 
cumstances of the utmost importance gave them occasion to 
scour the rust away from their ancient weapons, — the final 
prostration of the Romish faith in £ngland by Elizabeth, and 
the devolution of the French crown on a Protestant heir. 
Incensed by the former event, Pius V., the representative of 
the most rigid party in the church, issued in 1570 ^^ 

his famous bull, releasing English Catholics from against 
their allegiance to the queen, and depriving her of 
all right and title to the throne. Elizabeth and her par- 
liament retaliated by augmented severities of law against 
these unfortunate subjects, who had little reason to thank 
the Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebellion which it was 
not easy to carry into effect. Allen and Persons, secure at 
St. Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should break his faith with Gk»d and the people ; 
especially when the supreme governor of the church, whoso 
function it is to watch over its welfare, and separate the lep- 
rous from the clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League, men became still more fami- 
liar with this tenet. Those who fought under that And Henry 
banner did not all acknowledge, or at least would i^. 

not in other circumstances have admitted, the pope's deposing 
power ; but no faction will reject a false principle that adds 
fltrength to its side. Philip U., though ready enough to treat 
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the see of Rome as sharply and rudely as the Italians do their 
saints when refractory, found it his interest to encourage a 
doctrine so dangerous to monarchy, when it was directed 
against Elizabeth and Henry. For this reason, we may 
read with less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, a layman, a 
lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies of Spain, the most 

unambiguous and unlimited assertion of the deposing 
power °* theory : " Kings abusing their power may be vari- 
owned ia ously Compelled," he says, " by the sovereign pontiff 

to act justly; for he is the earthly vicegerent of 
God, from whom he has received both swords, temporal as 
well as spiritual, for the peace and preservation of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Nor can he only control, if it is for the 
good of this commonwealth, but even depose kings ; as Grod, 
whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of his kingdom, and 
as Pope Zachary released the Franks from their allegiance 
to Childeric." ^ 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom we have 
Asserted by already spoken, amidst the other disputes of the 
Bellarmin. Protcstant quarrcl, did not hesitate to sustain the 
Papal authority in its amplest extension. His treatise, De 
Summo Pontifice, Capite Totius Militantis Ecclesise, forms a 
portion, and by no means the least important, of those entitled 
The Ck)ntroversies of Bellarmin ; and first appeared sepa- 
rately in 1586. The pope, he asserts, has no direct tempoi'al 
authority in the dominions of Christian princes : he cannot 
interfere with their merely civil affairs, unless they are his 
feudal vassals ; but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
spiritual advantage, all things are submitted to his disposal. 
He cannot depose these princes, even for a just cause, as their 
immediate superior, unless they are feudally his vassals ; but 
he can take away and give to others their kingdoms, if the 
salvation of souls require it.* We shall observe hereafter 
how artfully this Papal scheme was combined with the more 
captivating tenets of popular sovereignty ; each designed for 
the special case, that of Henry IV., whose legitimate rights, 
established by the constitution of France, it was expected by 
this joint effort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine had 
prevailed in the Catholic Church for many ages. The one, 

^ AyaU, De Jare et OlBcILi Bellicis (Antwerp, 1597), p. 32. 
> Banke, U. 182. 
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called positive, was dogmatic rather than argumentative, deduo- 
ing its tenets from immediate authorities of Scripture Methodn of 
or of the fathers, which it interpreted and explained theoiogi<aa 

/. .. ta. • J • • 1 doctrine. 

for Its own purpose. It was a received pnncipic, 
conveniently for tliis system of interpretation, that most parts 
of Scripture had a plurality of meaning ; and that the allego- 
rical or analogical senses were as much to be sought as the 
primary and literal. The scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, which acquired its name because it was frequently 
heard in the schoob of divinity, and employed the weapons 
of dialectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, with all the 
subtilty of reasoning, from the same fundamental principles 
of authority, the Scriptures, the fathers, the councib of the 
church. It must be evident upon reflection, that where many 
thousand propositions, or sentences easily convertible into 
them, had acquired the rank of indisputable truths, it was not 
difficult to raise a specious structure of connected syllogisms ; 
and hence the theology of the schools was a series of infer- 
ences from the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their 
physics were from Aristotle, and their metaphysics from a 
mixture of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and scien- 
tific form, led to the compilation of theological sjrs- i^o^j oq^. 
tems, generally called Loci Communes. These were m«n«. 
very common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both 
in the Church of Rome, and, after some time, in the two Pro- 
testant communions. But Luther, though at first he bestowed 
immense pr^se upon the Loci Communes of Melanchthon, 
grew unfavorable to all systematic theology. His own writ- 
ings belong to that class we call positive. They deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture and the expansion of its literal 
meaning. Luther rejected, except in a very sparing applica- 
tion, the search after allegorical senses. Melanchthon also, 
and in general the divines of the Augsburg confession, ad- 
hered chiefly to the principle of single interpretation.^ 

47. The Institutes of Calvin, which belong to the preced- 
ing part of the century, though not entitled Loci in the 
Communes, may be reckoned a full sjrstem of deduo- ?«>*«•»«»* 
tive theology. Wolfgang Musculus published a treatise with 
the usual title. It should be observed, that, in the Lutheran 
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Church, the ancient method of scholastic theology revived 
after the middle of this century, especially in the divines of 
Melanchthon's party; one of whose characteristics was a 
greater deference to ecclesiastical usage and opinion than 
the more rigid Lutherans would endure to pay. The Loci 
Theologici of Chemnitz and those of Strigelius were, in their 
age, of great reputation ; the former, by one of the compilers 
of the Formula Concordiae, might be read without risk of find- 
ing those heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the latter was 
supposed to exhibit.^ 

48. In the Cliurch of Rome, the scholastic theology retained 
And Catholic ^.n undisputed respect : it was for the heretical Pro- 
Chureh. testants to dread a method of keen logic, by which 
their sophistry was cut through. The most remarkable book 
of this kind, which falls within the sixteenth century, is the 
Loci Theologici of Melchior Canus, published at SaJamanca 
in 1563, three years after the death of the author, a Domini- 
can, and professor in that university. It is, of course, the 
theology of the reign and country of Philip II. ; but Canus 
was a man acquainted with history, philosophy, and ancient 
literature. Eichhorn, after giving several pages to an abstract 
of this volume, pronounces it worthy to be still read. It may 
be seen by his analysis, how Canus, after the manner of the 
schoolmen, incorporated philosophical with theological science. 
Dupin, whose abstract is rather different in substance, calls 
this an excellent work, and written with all the elegance we 
could desire.^ 

49. Catharin, one of the theologians most proiHinent in the 
Cathftrin Council of Trent, though he seems not to have in- 
curred the charge of heresy, went farther from the 

doctrine of Augustin and Aquinas than was deemed strictly 
orthodox in the Catholic Church. He framed a theory to 
reconcile predestination with the universality of grace, which 
has since been known in this country by the name of Bax- 
terianism, and is, I believe, adopted by many divines at this 
day. Dupin, however, calls it a new invention, unknown to 
the ancient fathers, and never received in the schools. It has 
been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theologi- 
cal literature, much was written during this period, forming 

1 Hchhorn, 296 : Mosbeliii. 

* iSchhom, p. 21&-227 ; Dupin, ecnt 16, book 6. 
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no small proportion of the great collection called Critici Sacri. 
In the Romish Church we may distinguish the critical and 
Jesuit Maldonat, whose commentaries on the evan- expodtory 
gelists have been highly praised by theologians of the "*"* 
Protestant side ; and among these we may name Calvin and 
Beza, who occupy the highest place,^ while below them are 
ranked Bullinger, Zanchius, Musculus, Chemnitz, and several 
more. But I believe, that, even in the reviving appetite for 
obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet attracted 
much attention. A polemical spirit, it is observed by Eich- 
hom, penetrated all theological science, not only in dogmatical 
writings, but in those of mere interpretation : in catechisms, 
in sermons, in ecclesiastical history, we fmd the author armed 
for combat, and always standing in imagination before an 
enemy. 

51. A regular and copious history of the church, from the. 
primitive ages to the Reformation itself, was first BcciedM- 
given by the Lutherans under the title, Centuriae tksaihi*. 
Magdeburgenses, from the name of the city where it 
was compiled. The principal among several authors concern- 
ed, usually called Centuriatores, was Flacius lUyricus, a most 
inveterate enemy of Melanchthon. This work has been more 
than once reprinted, and is still, in point of truth and original 
research, the most considerable ecclesiastical history on the 
Protestant side. Mosheim, or his translator, calls this an im- 
mortal work;* and Eichhom speaks of it in strong terms of 
admiration for the boldness of the enterprise, the laboriousness 
of the execution, the spirit with which it cleared away a mass 
of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history on an authentic 
basis. The faults, both those springing from the imperfect 
knowledge and from the prejudices of the compilers, are equally 
conspicuous.' Nearly forty years afterwards, between the 

> " UteFM aafCTM/* njn ScaHger of Gal- Scallger does not esteem mnch the leam- 

Tin, " tractarit ut tractandn Hunt, rere ing of Bern, and blames him for affecting 

inqoam et pare ac rimpliciter rtne nllia to despiM Eraiimuii an a commentator. I 

argutationibiu KboUsticis, et diTino Tir hare named Ben in the text as superior to 

pnedltus ingenio multa divinarit quss Zanchius and others, in deference to eom- 

noo nM a linguse Hebraicn peritiwimis mon reputation ; Ibr I am whollr ignorant 

(et^usmodi tamen ipee non erat), dirinari of the writings of all. 

poasunt/' — Scaligerana Prima. A more * Cent. 16, sect. 8, part ii. e. 9. This 

detailed, and apparently a not nncandid, expression is probably in the original ; but 

atatement of Calrin's character as a com- it is difficult to quote Maclaine s transit 

mentator on Scripture, will be fbund in tion with confidence, on account of tha 

8imoo, Ills:. Critique du Vieux Testament, liberties which he took with the text 

Ha seta him, in this respect, much aboTB * Vol. Ti. part ii. p. 148. 
Lather. Sea also Blount, art * )al?lB.>* 
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years 1588 and 1609, the celebrated Annals of Cardinal 
Baronius, in twelve volumes, appeared. These were brought 
down by him only to the end of the twelfth century : theii 
continuation by Rainaldus, published between 1646 and 1663 
goes down to 1566. It was the object of Protestant learning 
in the seventeenth century to repel the authority and impugn 
the allegations of Baronius. Those of his own communion, ir 
a more advanced stage of criticism, have confessed his mistakes 
many of them, arising from a want of acquaintance with the 
Greek language, indispensable, as we should now justly tliink. 
for one who undertook a general history of the church, bul 
not sufficiently universal in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, to deprive those who did not possess it of a high 
character for erudition. Eichhorn speaks far less favorably 
of Baronius than of the Centuriators.^ But of these two vo- 
luminous histories, written with equal prejudice on opposite 
sides, an impartial and judicious scholar has thus given hia 
opinion : — 

52. " An ecclesiastical historian," Le Clerc satirically ob- 
Le cierc's serves, " ought to adhere inviolably to this maxim, 
character that whatever can bjB favorable to heretics is false, 
™* and whatever can be said against them is true; 
while, on the other hand, all that does honor to the orthodox 
is unquestionable, and every thing that can do them discredit ia 
surely a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, or at least ex- 
tenuate as far as possible, the errors and vices of those whonk 
the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether they know 
any thing about them or no ; and must exaggerate, on the con- 
trary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to the utmost 
of his power. He must remember that any orthodox writer 
is a competent witness against a heretic, and is to be trusted 
implicitly on his word ; while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, and has honor enough done him in 
idlowing him to speak against his own side, or in favor of our 
own. It is thus that the Centuriators of Magdeburg, and thus 
that Cardinal Baronius have written ; each of their works 
having by this means acquired an immortal glory with its own 
party. But it must be owned that they are not the earliesti 
and that they have only imitated most of their predecessors in 
this plan of writing. For many ages, men had only soi]|^ 

ild.,p.l80 
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in ecclesiastical antiquity, not what was really to be found 
there, but what they conceived ought to be there for the good 
of their own party."* 

53. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of the Deintiaa 
church, some fighting the long battle of argument, ^^'«"'- 
some catching at gleams of su|>ernatural light, the very truths 
of natural and revealed religion were called in question by a 
different party. The proofs of this, before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, are chiefly to be derived from Italy. Pom- 
ponatius has already been mentioned, and some other Aristo- 
telian philosophers might be added. But these, whose scep- 
ticism extended to natural theology, belong to the class of 
metaphysical writers, whose place is in the next chapter. If 
we limit ourselves to those wlio directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed, that in an age when the 
tribunals of justice visited, even with the punishment of death, 
the denial of any fundamental doctrine, few books of an openly 
irreligious tendency could appear.* A short pamphlet by one 
Valine cost him his life in 1574. Some others were clandes- 
tinely circulated in France before the end of the century ; and 
the list of men suspected of infidelity, if we could trust all 
private anecdotes of the time, would be by no means short 
Bodin, Montaigne, Charron, have been reckoned among the 
rejecters of Christianity. The first I conceive to have ac- 
knowledged no revelation but the Jewish ; the second is free, 
in my opinion, from all reasonable suspicion of infidelity ; the 
principal work of the third was not published till 1601. His 
former treatise, Des Trois V6rit6s, is an elaborate vindication 
of the Christian and Catholic religion.' 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter than 
the present, the books that relate to sorcery and de- wienu, De 
moniacal possessions, though they can only in a very p™*'**?***- 
lax sense be ranked with theological literature. The greater 

> Parrhaslana. toI. 1. p. 168. M nndl b written in dialogne, Mmewhat in 

' The fiuitous Cymbalum Mundi, br Bo- Uie manner of Lud&n, and is rather more 

oaventare dta» Periem, published in 1588, lively than books of that age generally 

which, while it rontinoed extremely eearce, are. 

bad the character of an irreligioafl work, ' *' Dee Trois V^rit6e contra les Atliiee, 

has proved, since it was reprinted, in 1711, IdoUtres, Jnifli, Mahomitans, liir^tiouea, 

perfectly innocnoos, though there are a et Schismatiques. " — Bourdeaux. l&dS. 

lew malicious glances at priests and nuns. Charron has not put his name to this book ; 

It has always been the habit of the literary and it does not appear that he has taken 

world, as much as at present, to speak any thing firom himself in his subeequant 

of books by hearsay The Qymbalum work, Da la BageMe. 
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part are contemptible in any other light than as evidences of 
the state of human opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and chase the real demon 
of superstition from the mind of man, deserve to be comme- 
morated. Two such works belong to this period. Wierus, a 
physician of the Netherlands, in a treatise, De Prsestigiis, 
Basle, 1564, combats the^ horrible prejudice by which those 
accused of witchcraft were thrown into the flames. He shows 
a good deal of credulity as to diabolical illusions, but takes 
these unfortunate persons for the devil's victims rather than 
his accomplices. Upon the whole, Wierus destroys more 
superstition than he seriously intended to leave behind. 

55. A far superior writer is our countryman Reginald Scot 
Scot on whose object is the same, but whose views are incom- 
Witchcraft. parably more extensive and enlightened. He denies 
altogether to the devil any power of controlling the course of 
nature. It may be easily supposed that this solid and learned 
person, for such he was beyond almost all the English of that 
age, did not escape in his own time, or long afterwards, the cen- 
sure of those who adhered to superstition. Scot's Discovery of 
Witchcraft was published in 1584.^ Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavored to sustain the vulgar notions of witchcraft in his 
D6monomanie des Sorciers. It is not easy to conceive a moro 
wretched production ; besides his superstitious absurdities, he 
is guilty of exciting the magistrate against Wierus, by repre 
senting him as a real confederate of Satan. 

56. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the prin- 
Authenticity cipal versions and editions of Scripture. No ediition 
of Vulgate. qI* ^jjg Greek Testament, worthy to be specified, ap- 
peared after that of Robert Stephens, whose text was invaria- 
bly followed. The Council of Trent declared the Vulgate 
translation of Scripture to be authentic, condemning all that 
should deny its authority. It has been a commonplace with 
Protestants to inveigh against this decree, even wliile they 
have virtually maintained the principle upon which it is 
founded, — one by no means peculiar to the Church of Rome, 
— being no other than that it is dangerous to unsettle the minds 
of the ignorant, or partially learned in religion; a proposi- 
tion not easily disputable by any man of sense, but* vheii 

^ It appears by Scot's book that not time: he ahowr how to perfof 
only the common, but the more difBcult, them. 
tiickB of ooi\juien were practiaed in his 
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acted upon, as incompatible as any two contraries can be with 
the free and general investigation of truth. 

57. Notwithstanding this decision in favor of the Vulgate, 
there was room left for partial uncertainty. The . 
Council of Trent, declaring the translation itself to be iIods and 
authentic, pronounced nothing in favor of any manu- SfSoSj!' 
script or edition ; and, as it would be easier to put 

down learning altogether than absolutely to restrain the search- 
ing spirit of criticism, it was soon held that the council's decree 
went but to the general fidelity of the version, without war- 
ranting every passage. Many Catholic writers, accordingly, 
have put a very liberal interpretation on this decree, suggest- 
ing such emendations of particular texts as the original seemed 
to demand. They have even given new translations : one by 
Arias Montanus is chiefly founded on that of Pagninus ; and 
an edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore Clarius, is said to 
resemble a new translation, by his numerous corrections of the 
text from the Hebrew.* Sixtus V. determined to put a stop 
to a license wliich rendered the Tridentine provisions almost 
nugatory. He fulfilled the intentions of the council by 
causing to be published in 1590 the Sistine Bible ; an authori- 
tative edition to be used in all churches. This was, however, 
superseded by another, set forth only two years afterwards by 
Clement VIII., which is said to differ more than any other 
from that which his predecessor had published as authentic; 
a circumstance not forgotten by Protestant polemics. The 
Sistine edition is now very scarce. The same pope had pub- 
lished a standard edition of the Septuagint in 1587.* 

58. The Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
period were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, in By Pro- 
search of more elegance of style, deviates from the '«**o*»- 
simplicity as well as sense of the original, and fails therefore 
of obtaining that praise at the hands of men of taste for which 
more essential requisites have been sacrificed ; ^ and that by 
Tremellius and Junius, published at Frankfort in 1575 and 
subsequent years. It was retouched some time afterwards by 



> Andres, xix. 40 ; Simon, 358. these in hb tnuulatlon of the Canticles : 

' Andres, xix. 44 ; Schelhom, Amoenit. *' Mea columbuia, oetende mihi tunm ml- 

literar., vol. ii. 359, and toI. It. 439. tieulum ; fto at aadiam tuam Tocalam,** 

* Andr^A, xix 106. Castalio, aocordiog ke. He was, howeTer, Simon says, tol- 

to Simon (Ilist. Critique du V. T. p. 863), erably acqoninted with Hebrew, and spok* 

afliBcts politeneM to an inoonceirable degree modastlj of liis own translation. 

ct bad taste, especially in such phi 
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Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. This translation was 
better esteemed in Protestant countries, especially at first, 
than by the Catholic critics. Simon speaks of it with little 
respect. It professedly adheres closely to the Hebrew idiom. 
Beza gave a Latin version of the New Testament. It is 
doubtful whether any of these translations have much improved 
upon the Vulgate. 

59. The new translations of the Scriptures into modem 
Versions languages were naturally not so numerous as at an 
Into mo- earlier period. Two in English are well known : the 
^S^' Geneva Bible of 1560, published in that city by 
Coverdale, Whittingham, and other reftigees ; and 
the Bishop's Bible of 1568. Both of these, or at least the 
latter, were professedly founded upon the prior versions, 
but certainly not without a close comparison with the original 
text. The English Catholics published a translation of the 
New Testament from the Vulgate at Rheims in 1582. The 
Polish translation, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, was 
printed under the patronage of Prince Radzivil in 1563, 
before that sect could be said to exist, though L^smanin and 
Blandrata, both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it.* 
This edition is of the greatest rarity. The Spanish Bible of 
Ferrara, 1553, and the Sclavonian of 1581, are also very 
scarce. The curious in bibliography are conversant with 
other versions and editions of ^e sixteenth century, chiefly 
of rare occurrence.' 

1 Bayle, art. " BaddTiL'* » Bronet, &e. 
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HISTOBT or 8PBCULATITB PHILOSOPHT, 7R0M 1£60 TO leOO. 

Azittotelian Philo0oph«ra—GeBalpin— Opposite Schools of PhiloMphy— Tdiedo — 
Jordaao Bruno — SaochM— Aconcio — NiaoUus — Logic of Bamns. 

1. The authority of Aristotle, as the great master of dog- 
matic philosophy, continued generally predominant 
through the sixteenth century. It has been already mmce^r 
observed, that besides the strenuous support of the '^jS'®***^ 
Catholic clergy, and especially of the Sorbonne, who 
regarded all innovation with abhorrence, the Aristotelian 
philosophy had been received, through the influence of Me- 
lanchthon, in the Lutheran universities. The reader must be 
reminded, that, under the name of speculative philosophy, we 
comprehend not only the logic and what was called ontology 
of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient or 
modem date, which, appealing less to experience than to 
assumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literary classifi- 
cation, with the researches of true science, such as we shall 
hereafter have to place under the head of natural philoso- 
phy. 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scholastic 
and the genuine Aristotelians : the former being 
chiefly conversant with the doctors of the middle andgenoino 
ages, adopting their terminology, their distinctions, {j^j^ 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit deference 

on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the progress of learning, 
they might make some use of the original master; while 
the latter, throwing off the yoke of the schoolmen, prided 
themselves on an equally complete submission to Aristotle 
himself. These were chiefly philosophers and physicians, 
as the former were theologians; and the difference of their 
objects suffices to account for the different lines in which 
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they pursued them, -and the lights hj which they were* 
guided.* 

3. Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the old 

schoolmen, it might be far from easy, were it worth 
cuL SSr while, to furnish any distinct account. Tlieir works 
^^' are mostly of considerable scarcity ; and none of the 

historians of philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, 
profess much acquaintance with them. It is sufficient to repeat, 
that among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, espe- 
cially in Spain and Italy, the scholastic mode of argumenta- 
tion was retained in their seminaries, and employed in prolix 
volumes, both upon theology and upon such parts of metaphy- 
sics and natural law as are allied to it. Tlie reader may find 
some more information in Brucker, whom Buhle, saying the 
same things in the same order, may be presumed to have 
silently copied.* 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosophers, devoting 

themselves to physical science, though investigating 
no*much" it with a very unhappy deference to mistaken dogmas, 
S***«' mis^ht seem to offer a better hope of materials for 

history ; and in fact we meet here with a very few 
names of men once celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here their writings prove to 
be not only forgotten, but incapable, as we may say, on account 
of their rare occurrence, and the improbability of their repub- 
lication, of being ever again known. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa and 
Schools of I*a<l"8^ ^^^ long been celebrated for their adherence 
Pisa and to Aristotelian principles, not always such as could 

"** justly be deduced from the writings of the Stagirite 
himself, but opposing a bulwark against novel speculation, as 
well as against the revival of the Platonic, or any other ancient 
philosophy. Simon Porta of the former university, and Caesar 
Cremonini of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aristo- 
telians ; the one near the commencement of this period, the 
other about its close. Both these philosophers have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism, so common in the 
Italians of this period. A similar imputation has fallen on 
GMai ini ^i^other professor of the university of Pisa, Cesal* 
pini, who is said to have deviated from the strict 

1 Brucker, Hist. Philos., It. 117, ttpott, 
a Tbid. ; Buhle, tt. 448. 
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system of Aristotle towards that of Averroes, though he did not 
aitogether coincide even with the latter. The real merits of 
Cesalpin, in very different pursuits, it was reserved for a later 
age to admire. His Qusestiones Peripateticse, published in 
1575, is a treatise on metaphysics, or the first philosophy, 
founded professedly upon Aristotelian principles, but with 
considerable deviation. This work is so scarce that Brucker 
had never seen it; but Buhle has taken much pains to analyze 
its very obscure contents. Paradoxical and unintelligible as 
they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high reputation in his 
own age, and was denominated, by excellence, the Philosopher. 
Nicolas Taurellus, a professor at Altdorf, denounced the 
Qusestiones Peripateticse in a book to which, in allusion to 
his adversary's name, he gave the puerile title of Alpes 
Caesse. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
ancient hypothesis, which, losing sight of all truth sketch of 
and experience in the love of abstraction, substi- J»^v»*«tt 
tutes the barren unity of pantheism for religion, and a 
few incomprehensible paradoxes for the variety of science. 
Nothing, according to him, was substance which was not 
animated; but the particular souls which animate bodies are 
themselves only substances, because they are parts of the first 
substance, a simple, speculative, but not active intelligence, 
perfect and inmovable, which is Grod. The reasonable soul, 
however, of mankind is not numerically one ; for matter 
being the sole principle of plurality, and human intelligences 
being combined with matter, they are plural in number. He 
differed also from Averroes in maintaining the separate 
immortality of human souls; and, while the philosopher of 
Conlova dbtinguished the one soul which he ascribed to man- 
kind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered the individual soul 
as a portion, not of this common human intelligence, which he 
did not admit, but of the first substance, or Deity. His system 
was therefore more incompatible with theism, in any proper 
sense, than that of Averroes himself, and anticipated in some 
measure that of Spinoza, who gave a greater extension to his 
one substance, by comprehending all matter as well as spirit 
within it. Cesalpin also denied, and in this he went far from 
his Aristotelian creed, any other than a logical difference 
between substances and accidents. I have no knowledge of 
the writings of Cesalpin except through Buhle; for though I 
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confess that the Quaestiones PeripateticaB may be found in 
the British Museum,* it would scarce repay the labor to 
examine what is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for 
GxcmoniDi *^^'® fortj years at Padua, is better known than his 

writings. These have become of the greatest scar- 
city. Brucker tells us he had not been able to see any of 
them ; and Buhle had met with but two or three.* Those at 
which I have looked are treatises on the Aristotelian physics : 
they contain little of any interest ; nor did I perceive that they 
countenance, though they may not repel, the charge of athe- 
ism sometimes brought against Cremonini, but which, if at all 
well-founded, seems rather to rest on external evidence. Cre- 
monini, according to Buhle, refutes the Averroistic notion of 
an universal human intelligence. Gabriel Naud6, both in his 
letters, and in the records of his conversation called Naudae- 
ana, speaks with great admiration of Cremonini.' He had 
himself passed some years at Padua, and was at that time a 
disciple of the Aristotelian school in physics, which he aban- 
doned after his intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name and 
Opponents rcspcctcd in the schools, began to lose more and more 
«f Ariatotie. gf its influence over speculative minds. Cesalpin, 
an Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in some points 
from his master. But others waged an open war as philoso- 

phical reformers. Francis Patrizzi, in his Discus- 
siones Peripateticae (1571 and 1581), appealed to 
prejudice with the arms of calumny, raking up the most un- 
warranted aspersions against the private life of Aristotle, 
to prepare the way for assailing his philosophy; a warfare 
not the less unworthy that it is often successful. In the case 
of Patrizzi, it was otherwise : his book was little read ; and 
iiis own notions of philosophy, borrowed from the later Plato- 
nists, and that rabble of spurious writers who had misled 
Ficinus and Picus of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a fantastic terminology, had little chance of subverting 

1 Buhle, ii, 626. Brucker (ir. 222) la- rather a long account both of the man 

ments that he had never seen this book, and of the book. Ibid, and p. 800. 

It seems that there were few good libra- ' Buhle, ii. 619. 

ries in Germany in Brucker's age, or at * Some passages in the Naudaeana tend 

least that he had no access to them ; for it to confirm the suspicion of irreligion. 

Is surprising how often he makes the same both with respect tc Cremonini and NMidi 

romplaint. He had, however, seen a copy h<tn«»if. 
of the Alpea Csbss of Taureilus, and giTCf 
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80 well-established and acute a system as that of Aristo- 
tle.» 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, had ^eater suc- 
cess, and attained a more celebrated name. The syntemof 
first two books of his treatise, De Natura Rerum TeieUo. 
juxta Propria Principia, appeared at Rome in 15G5 ; the 
rest was published in 1586. These contain an hypothesis 
more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and less destitute of a 
certain apparent correspondence with the phenomena of na- 
ture. Two active incorporeal principles, heat and cold, con- 
tend with perpetual opposition for the dominion over a third, 
which is passive matter. Of these three, all nature consists. 
The region of pure heat is in the heavens, in the sun and 
stars, where it is united with the most subtle matter ; that of 
cold in the centre of the earth, where matter is most con- 
densed ; all between is their battle-field, in which they contin- 
ually struggle, and alternately conquer. These principles are 
not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to perceive 
their own acts and mutual impressions. Heat is the cause of 
motion : cold is by nature immovable, and tends to keep all 
things in repose.' 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed to have borrowed 
this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the antagonist 
principles of heat and cold had been employed in a similar 
manner. Buhle denies the identity of the two systems, and 
considers that of Telesio as more nearly allied to the Aristo- 
telian, except in substituting heat and cold for the more 
abstract notions of form and privation. Heat and cold, it 
might rather perhaps be said, seem to be merely ill-chosen 
names for the hypothetical causes of motion and rest; and 
the real laws of nature, with respect to both of these, were as 
little discoverable in the Telesian as in the more established 
theory. Yet its author perceived that the one possessed an 
expansive, the other a condensing power ; and his principles 
of heat and cold bear a partial analogy to repulsion and 
attraction, the antagonist forces which modem philosophy em- 
ploye. Lord Bacon was sufficiently struck with the system 
of Telesio to illustrate it in a separate fragment of the Instau- 
ratio Magna, though sensible of its inadequacy to solve th 
mysteries of nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, Campa- 

i Bnhte, H. MS ; Broeker, ir. 422. 

a Bnietar, It. 440; Bahle, tt.668; OingnfoA, tO. 60L 
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Delia, to whom we shall come hereafter, adopted it as the 
basis of his own wilder speculations. Telesio seems to have 
ascribed a sort of intelligence to plants, which his last-men- 
tioned disciple carried to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps hardly so well known 
Jordano at present as that of Jordano Bruno. It was far 
Bruno. otherwise formerly; and we do not find that the 
philosophy of this singular and unfortunate man attracted 
much further notice than to cost him his life. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at Rome did not 
rather attend to his former profession of Protestantism and 
invectives against the church, than to the latent atheism it 
pretended to detect in his writings, which are at least as 
innocent as those of Cesalpin. The self-conceit of Bruno, 
his contemptuous language about Aristotle and his followers, 
the paradoxical strain, the obscurity and confusion in many 
places of his ^Titings, we may add his poverty and frequent 
change of place, had rendered liim of little estimation in the 
eyes of the world. But, in the last century, the fate of Bruno 
excited some degree of interest about his opinions. Whether 
his hypotheses were truly atheistical became the subject of 
controversy : his works, by which it should have been decided, 
were so scarce that few could speak with knowledge of their 
contents; and Brucker, who inclines to think there was no 
sufRcient ground for the imputation, admits that he had only 
seen one of Bruno's minor treatises. The later Grerman 
philosophers, however, have paid more attention to these 
obscure books, from a similarity which they sometimes found 
in Bruno's theories to their own. Buhle has devoted above 
a hundred pages to this subject.* The Italian treatises have 
within a few years been reprinted in Grermany, and it is not 
uncommon in modem books to find an eulogy on the philo- 
sopher of Nola. I have not made myself acquainted with his 
Latin writings, except through the means of Buhle, who has 
taken a great deal of pains to explain them. The three 

principal Italian treatises are entitled, La Cena de 
worta. li Ceneri ; Delia Causa, Principio, ed Uno ; and Dell* 

Infinito Uni verso. Each of these is in ^ve dialogues. 
Snirt* ^ ^^^ Cena de li Ceneri contains a physical theory of 

the world, in which the author makes some show 

1 Vol tt. p. eoi-Tao 
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of geometrical diagrams, but deviates so often into rhapso- 
dies of vanity and nonsense, that it is difRcult to pronounce 
whether he had much knowledge of the science. Copernicus, 
to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno entirely 
adheres, he praises as superior to any former astronomer ; but 
intimates that he did not go far beyond vulgar prejudices, 
being more of a mathematician than a philosopher. The 
gravity of bodies he treats as a most absurd hypothesis ; all 
natural motion, as he fancies, being circular. Yet he seems 
to have had some dim glimpse of what is meant by the com- 
position of motions, asserting that the earth has four simple 
motions, out of which one is compounded.* 

12. The second, and much more important treatise, Delia 
Causa, Principio, ed Uno, professes to reveal the Deiincaa», 
metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, a system which. Principle, 
at least in pretext, brought him to the stak'j at Rome, 
and the purport of which has been the theme of much contro- 
versy. The extreme scarcity of his writings has, no doubt, 
contributed to this variety of judgment ; but though his style, 
strictly speaking, is not obscure, and he seems by no means 
inclined to conceal his meaning, I am not able to resolve with 
certainty the problem that Brucker and those whom he quotes 
have discussed.' Yet the system of Bruno, so far as I under- 
stand it from what I have read of his writings, and from 
Buhle's analysis of them, may be said to contain a sort of 
double pantheism. The world is animated by an omnipresent 
intelligent soul, the first cause of every form that matter can 
assume, but not of matter itself. This soul of the universe is 
the only physical agent, the interior artist that works in the 
vast whole, that calls out the plant from the seed and matures 
the fruit, that lives in all things, though they may not seem to 
live, and in fact do not, when unorganized, live separately 
considered, though they all partake of the universal life, and 
in their component parts may be rendered living. A table as 
a table, a coat as a coat, are not alive ; but, inasmuch as they 
denve their substance from nature, they are composed of 
living particles.' There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 



> Dial. T. p. 120 (1830). These dte- * Thus Bahle, or at least his French 

logtiee were written, or purport to have translator; but the original words are 

bwn written. In £n|^d. He extols diflferent. " Dteo dunque ehe la tavola 

Leieeeter, Walslngham, and especially Sid- come tarola non h animata, nh la Teste, 

waj, nk U enctio eome euctiOf n^ U retro come 

* Bnick^r. toI. t. 62. twtro, ma com* eou mamrtUi § eompo$u 
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but that a portion of spirit dwells in it ; and this spiritual 
substance requires but a proper subject to become a plant or 
an animal. Forms particular are in constant change ; but the 
first form, being the source of all others, as well as the first 
matter, are eternal. The soul of the world is the constituent 
principle of the universe and of all its parts. And thus we 
have an intrinsic, eternal, self-subsistent principle of form, far 
better than that which the sophists feigned, whose substances 
are compounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing else 
than accidents.^ Forms in particular are the accidents of 
matter, and we should make a divinity of matter like some 
Arabian peripatetics, if we did not recur to the living fountain 
of form, — the eternal soul of the world. The first matter is 
neither corporeal nor sensible ; it is eternal and unchangeable, 
the fruitful mother of forms and their grave. Form and 
matter, says Bi*uno, pursuing this fanciful analogy, may be 
compared to male and female. Form never errs, is never 
imperfect, but through its conjunction with matter ; it might 
adopt the words of the father of the human race : ^ Mufier 
quam mihi dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorte), 
me decepit (lei e cagione d' ogni mio peccato)." The specu- 
lations of Bruno now become more and more subtle, and he 
admits that our understandings cannot grasp what he pretends 
to demonstrate, — the identity of a simply active and simply 

hanno in u la materia e la forma. Sia letto tmlrenale, eh* h la prima e pxincl- 

pur com quanto piocola e minima si rog- pial fiiculU dell' anima del mondo, la 

lia, ha in se parte di sustanza spiritoale. qoal i forma unlTersale di qnello 

la quale, se trora 11 soggetto disposto, si L' intelletto unirersale A 1- intlma pll 
stende ad ener pianta, ad esser animale, reale e propria faciilU, e parte potenaale 
e ricere membri de qual si Toglia corpo, delP anima del mondo. Questo h uoo 
che comunemente si dice animato; per medeslmo ch' empie 11 tutto, lllumina 1' 
ch6 spirto si trora in tutte le cose, e non unirerso, e indrizan la natura k produrre 
h minimo corpusculo. che non oontegna le sue specie, come si oonviene, e oosi ha 
cotal pondone in se, cne non inaniml." — rispetto 4 la produzione di cose natural!, 
p. 241. Buhle seems not to hare under- come 11 nostro intelletto h la congrua pro- 
stood the words in Italics, which certain- duzione di specie radonall. . . . Questo e 
Ij are not remarkably plain, and to hare nominato da Platonic! ikbbro del mondo.'^ 
substituted what he thought might pass — p. 235. 
for meaning. *' Dunque abbiamo an pxincipio Intrin 

The recent theories of equirocal gene; seco formale etemo e sumistente, incom- 
ration, held by some philosophers, more parabilmente migliore di quello, che han 
on the Continent than in Kngland, ac- flnto H sophLiti, che rerpano circa gl' ac- 
cording to which all matter, or at least cidenti, ignorant! de la sustana de le 
all matter susceptible of organization by cot*e, e che rengono a ponere le sustania 
its elements, may become organized and corrottibili, perchi quello chiamano mas* 
liring under peculiar circumstances, seem simaniente, primamente e princlpalniente 
not yery dissimilar to this system of sustanza, che ri^ulta da la composiiiona ; 
Bruno. 11 che non h altro, ch^ uno acciJmite, ch« 

* '* Or, quanto a la causa effiattriee. dico non contiene In se nulla stability • T«rit4 

r«acient« flaico uniTersala esser V Intel- • si risoWe in nulla." — p. 242. 
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passive principle ; but the question really is, whether we can 
see any meamng in his propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
involve a double pantheism. The first is of a simple pantheism 
kind, the hylozoism, which has been exhibited in o'^^mio. 
the preceding paragraph : it excludes a creative deity, in the 
strict sense of creation, but, leaving an active provident intel- 
ligence, cannot be reckoned by any means chargeable with 
positive atheism. But to this soul of the world Bruno appears 
not to have ascribed the name of divinity.^ The first form 
and the first matter, and all the forms generated by the two, 
make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite unchangeable 
universe, in which is every thing, both in power and in act, 
and which, being all things collectively, is no one thing sepa- 
rately : it is form and not form, matter and not matter, soul 
and not soul. He expands this mysterious language much 
farther, resolving the whole nature of the Deity into an 
abstract, barren, all-embracing unity.' 



1 ** Son in sortl d' intelletto ; 11 dirino, 
sh' h tutto ; questo mondano, cbe fii tutto ; 
kU altri particulari, che si fknno tutte. 
. . . E Tent caofla efllclente (1* intelletto 
mondano) non tanto estriuMca, come anoo 
IntrinMca di tutte coee natural!. ... Bill 
par, che detrahano i la dlrlna bonU e i T 
eccellenxa dl quento grande aniniale e ti- 
mulacro del primo principle quelli, che 
non Togliano intendeiVf n^ amrmare, 11 
mondo con U f uoi membri eesere anlma- 
to."-^p. 289. 

' ** K dunque 1* uniTerm nno. inflnlto. 
Immobile. Uno dico 6 la pooidbilit^ asiio- 
Inta, uno V atto, uni la Ibrma o anima, una 
la materia o corpo, una la coea, nno loente, 
noo tl mamimo e ottimo, 11 quale non deve 
poeeor eRMre compraeo, e per6 inflnibile % 
mtenninabile, e per tanto inflnito e inter- 
niinato,eperconMgueniainmiobUe. Quee- 
to non si muore localmente ; per chh non 
ha coea fuor di si, ore si trasporte, atteso 
chh sia il tutto. Non si genera ; per ch6 
Don h altro esaere, che lui possa deffiderare 
oaspettare, atteeo che abbla tutto lo 
essere. Non si corrompe; per ehb non h 
altra ooaa, in eui si cangi, atteeo che lui 
sia ogni coea. Non pu6 sminuire o eret- 
eeie, atteno ch* h inflnito, a cui come non 
ri pu6 aggiungere, coal i da cui non si pu6 
sottrarrs, per ci6 che lo inflnito non ha 
parti propordonali. Non h alterabile in 
altra dlsposijdone, per chi non ha estemo, 
da cui patisca, e per cui tenga in qualehe 
alfeiione. Oltre chi per comprender tutte 
eontrarietadi nell' eseer suo, in nniti e 
•ODTenSenn, • iMMiuia inelinuione poiser 

VOL a. • 



arere ad altro e noro ess e re, o pur ad altro 
e altro modo d^ essere, non pu6 esser sog* 
getto di mutadonesecundo quality alcnna. 
ni pu6 arer contrario o (Uverso, cbe 1* 
alteri, per chi In lui h ogni cosa concords. 
Non h materia, per chh non h flgurato. nh 
flgurabile non h termlnato, nh termlnaDlle. 
Non h forma, per chh non infbnna, nh 
flgura altro, atteso che h tutto, h massimo. 
h uno, h universo. Non h misurabile, ne 
mlsura. Non si comprende ; per chh non 
h maggior di ah. Non sk h compreeo ; per 
chh non h minor di se. Non si agguagua ; 
per chh non h altro e altro, ma uno • 
medesimo. Kssendo medesimo ed uno, non 
ha essere ed essere; et per chh non ha 
essere ed essere, non ha parti e parti ; e 
per cib che non ha parte e parte, non h 
composto. Questo h tennine dl sorte. chh 
non h termine ; h talmente forma, che non 
h forma; h tiJmente materia, cixh non e 
materia; h talmente anima, chh non h 
anima ; per chh h 11 tutto indinerentemente, 
e per6 h uno, V universo h uno." — p. 283. 
** Ecco, come non h possiblle, ma neces- 
sario, cbe 1' ottlmo, massimo incompren- 
sibile h tutto, h par tutto, h in tutto, per 
chh come simplice ed indirisible pu6 esser 
tutto, esser per tutto, essere in tutto. B 
cohI non h stato ranamente detto, che 
Oiore empie tutte le cose, inablta tutte la 
parti dell' uniTerso, h centro dl eld, che ha 
V essere nno in tutto, e per eui uno h tutto. 
II quale, essendo tutte le cose, e compren- 
dendo tutto I* essere in se, riene a far, cb* 
ogni coea sia in ogni cosa. Ifa mi dirasta, 
per ehh dunque la cos« si csjigiano, U ma 
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14. These bold theories of Jordano Bruno are chieflj con- 
Bruno'i tallied in the treatise Delia Causa, Principio, ed Uno. 
other In another, entitled DelF Infinito Universo e Mondi, 

**"*** which, like the former, is written in dialogue, he 
asserts the infinity of the universe, and the plurality of worlds. 
That the stars are suns, shining by their own light ; that each 
has its revolving planets, now become the familiar creed of 
children, — were then among the enormous paradoxes and 
capital offences of Bruno. His strong assertion of the Coper- 
nican theory was, doubtless, not quite so singular ; yet this had 
but few proselytes in the sixteenth century. His other writ- 
ings, of all which Buhle has furnished us with an account, are 
numerous ; some of them relate to the art of Raymond LuUy, 
which Bruno professed to esteem very highly ; and in these 
mnemonical treatises he introduced much of his own theoreti- 
cal philosophy. Others are more exclusively metaphysical, 
and designed to make his leading principles, as to unity, 
number, and form, more intelligible to the common reader. 
They are full, according to what we find in Brucker and 
Buhle, of strange and nonsensical propositions, such as men, 
unable to master their own crude fancies on subjects above 
their reach, are wont to put forth. None, however, of his 
productions has been more often mentioned than the Spaccio 
della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by some to be full of his 
atheistical impieties, while others have taken it for a mere 
satire on the Roman Church. This diversity was very natural 
in those who wrote of a book they had never seen. It now 
appears that this famous work is a general moral satire in an 
idlegorical form, with little that could excite attention, and 
less that could give such offence as to provoke the author's 
death.^ 

tcria particolare si fona ad altre foTxne? Ch' atto, mkune conto non cooiproode, 

Ti rispondo, che non i mutadoae, che Quel vigor, mole e numero, che tende 

cerca altro emere, ma altro mode di essere. Oltre ogni inferior, mezzo e Ruperno. 

E questa 6 la diflerenza tra 1' universo e le Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortuna, 

coRe deW universo ; per ehh nullo com- Sordn invidia, vil rabbia, iniquo lelo. 

prende tutto V essere e tutti modi di essere ; Crudo cor, empio Ingegno, strano aroiie, 

di queste ciascuna tia tutto 1' essere, ma Non ba^temnno a fiirmi 1' aria brunaf 

uon tutti i modi di essere." — p. 282. Non mi porrann' avanti grocch! llrelo. 

The following sonnet by Bruno Is char- Non faran mai, ch' U mio bel Sol non 

acteristic of his mystical imagination ; but mire.*' 

we must not confound the personification If I have quoted too much from Jordano 

of an abstract idea with theism : — Bruno, it may be excused by the great 

" Causa, Principio, ed Uno sempitemo, rarity of his works, which has been th« 

Onde V esser. la vita, U moto pende, eause that some late writers hare not tah 

£ a lungo, a largo, e profondo si stende ly seen the character of his speculationa. 

Qoanto A dice in ciel, terra ed inferno; ^ Oingu6n6, vol. vii.. has given tax 

Con aenso, oon n^iioni oon mmte ^ytls of the Spaccio della Bestia. 
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15. Upon the whole, we may probably place Bruno in this 
province of speculative philosophy, though not high, 

yet above Cesalpin, or any of the school of Averroes. character 
He has fallen into great errors ; but they seem to J^^*****" 
have perceived no truth. His doctrine was not ori- 
ginal: it came from the Eleatic philosophers, from Plotinus 
and the Neo-Platonists,^ and in some measure from Plato 
himself; and it is ultimately, beyond doubt, of Oriental origin. 
What seems most his own, and I must speak very doubtfully 
as to this, is the syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, 
an Anima Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect theism, with 
the more pernicious hypothesis of an universal Monad, to 
which every distinct attribute, except unity, was to be denied. 
Yet it is just to observe, that, in one passage already quoted in 
a note, Bruno expressly says, *' There are three kinds of 
intelligence : the divine, which is every thing ; the mundane, 
which does every thing; and the particular intelligences, 
which are all made by the second." The inconceivableness 
of ascribing intelligence to Bruno's universe, and yet thus 
distinguishing it as he does from the mundane intelligence, 
may not perhaps be a sufficient reason for denying him a 
place among theistic philosophers. But it must be confessed, 
that the general tone of these dialogues conveys no other 
impression than that of a pantheism, in which every vestige 
of a supreme intelligence, beyond his soul of the world, is 
effaced.* 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle and gcepticu 
incomprehensible mysteries into positive aphorisms theory of 
of science. Sanchez, a Portuguese ph3rsician, set- •'^^****** 
tied as a public instructor at Toulouse, took a different course : 
the preface of his treatise. Quod Nihil Scitur, is dated from 

t See a Talaable analysbi of the phlloio- eehool ; and his knfoage aboat the tint 

phy of PlotiDiu ia Dogerando's lUstoirt Monad \a similar to that of Bruno. Do- 

Coinparee dee Systimes, iii. 857 (edit, gerando, toI. iT. p. 872. 

1R28). It will be found that his langoag* * I can hardly af^ree with Mr. Whewell 

with rotpect to the mystic sapremaey of in supposing that Jordano Bruno " proba* 

unity h that of Bruno himself. Plotin, biy had a considerable share in introdu- 

howeTcr, was not only theistief but In- eing the new opinions (of Copemleus) Into 

tenwly religious, and, if he had come a England/' — Ilist. of InductiTe Sciences, 

century later, would, instead of a heathen 1. W5. Very few in England seem to haTS 

philosopher, hare been one of the first embraced these opinions ; and those who 

names among the saints of tha ehnreh. did so, like Wrisht and Qllbert, were men 

It is probable that his Influence, as It Is, who had somewhat better re as o n s thvi tht 

has not been small In modelling the mystlo ipte dixit of a waaderinf ItaBaa. 
UMology. SeotusKrlfenawasofthei 
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that city in 1576 ; but no edition ia known to have exigt«»d 
before 1581.^ This work is a mere tissue of sceptical falla- 
cies, propounded, however, with a confident tone not unusual 
in tliat chiss of sophists. He begins abruptly with these 
words : " Nee unum hoc scio, me nihil scire, conjector tamen 
nee me nee alios. Hsec mihi vexillum propositio sit, ha^c 
scquenda venit, Nihil Scitur. Hanc si probare scivero, merito 
concludam nihil sciri ; si nescivero, hoc ipso melius ; id enim 
asserebam." A good deal more follows in the same sophistical 
style of cavillation. ^' Hoc unum semper maxime ab aliquo 
expetivi, quod modo facio, ut vere diceret an aliquid perfect© 
sciret; nusquam tamen inveni, praeterquam in sapiente illo 
proboque viro Socrate (licet et Pyrrhonii, Academici et Scep- 
tici vocati, cum Favorino id etiam assererent) quod hoc unum 
Bciebat quod nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctissimus 
indicatur ; quanquam nee adhuc omnino mihi explerit mentem ; 
cum et illud unum, sicut alia, ignoraret." * 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well ; but his scepticism, as 
we perceive, is extravagant After descanting on Montaigne's 
favorite topic, the various manners and opinions of mankind, 
he says, " Non finem faceremus si omnes omnium mores re- 
censere vellemus. An tu his eandem rationem, quam nobis, 
omnino putes ? Mihi non vcrisimile videtur. Nihil tamen 
ambo scimus. Negabis forsan tales aliquos esse homines. 
Non contendam ; sic ab aliis accepi." ' Yet, notwithstanding 
his sweeping denunciation of all science in the boldest tone 
of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes at length to admit the possi- 
bility of a limited or probable knowledge of truth ; and, as 
might perhaps be expected, conceives that he had himself 
attained it. " There are two modes," he observes, " of dis- 
covering truth, by neither of which do men learn the real 
nature of things, but yet obtAin some kind of insight into 
them. These are experiment and reason, neither being suffi- 
cient alone ; but experiments, however well conducted, do not 
show us the nature of things, and reason can only conjecture 
them. Hence there can be no such thing as perfect science ; 
and books have been employed to eke out the deficiencies of 
our own experience : but their confusion, prolixity, multitude, 

1 Braok«r, It. Ml, iHth this Iket befovs except that of Rotterdam in 1649 ; and %• 

his eyes, strangely asserts Sanches to hare norant also that the book contstnt aar 

been bom in 1562. Buhle and Coosin copy thing remarkable, 

him withoat hesitation. Antonio is igno- * P. 10. 

nnt of uij edition of Quod Nihil Scitur, * P. 89. 
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and want of trustworthiness, prevent this resource from being 
of much value ; nor is life long enough for so much study. 
Besides, this perfect knowledge requires a perfect recipient 
of it, and a right disposition of the subject of knowledge ; 
which two I have never seen. Reader, if jou have met with 
them, write me word.** He concludes this treatise by promis- 
ing another, " in which we shall explain the method of know- 
ing trutli, as far as human weakness will pennit ; " and, as 
his self-complacency rises above his affected scepticism, adds, 
^ Mihi in animo est firmam et facilem quantum possim scien- 
tiam fundare." 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep sense 
of the imperfections of the received systems in science and 
reasoning, and to a restless longing for truth, which strikes 
us in other writers of this latter period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ix)rd Bacon, I believe, has never alluded to Sanchez ; 
and such paradoxical scepticism was likely to disgust his 
strong mind: yet we may sometimes discern signs of a 
Baconian spirit in the attacks of our Spanish philosopher 
on the syllogistic logic, as being built on abstract and not 
significant terms, and in his clear perception of the difference 
between a knowledge of wonls and one of things. 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon gave, a new 
method of reasoning, by which truth might be better Logic of 
determined than through the common dialectics, had ^co*****- 
been partially attempted already by Aconcio, mentioned in 
the last chapter as one of those highly-gifled Italians who 
fled for religion to a Protestant country. Without openly 
assailing the authority of Aristotle, he endeavored to frame 
a new discipline of the faculties for the discovery of truth. 
His treatise, De Methodo, sive Recta Investigandarum Tra- 
dendarumque Scientiarum Ratione, was published at Basle in 
1558, and was several times reprinted; till later works, those 
especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, caused it to be forgotten. 
Aconcio defines logic, the right method of thinking and teach- 
ing, recta contemplandi docendique ratio. Of the importance 
of method, or right order in prosecuting our inquiries, he 
thinks so highly, that, if thirty years were to be destined to 
intellectual labor, he would allot two-thirds of the time to 
acquiring dexterity in this art ; which seems to imply that 
he did not consider it very easy. To know any thing, he 
tells us, is to know what it is, or what are its causes and effects. 
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AU men have the germs of knowledge latent in them, as to 
matters cognizable by human faculties ; it is the business of 
logic to excite and develop them : ^ Notiones illas seu scintillas 
sub cinere latentes detegere apteque ad res obscures illustran- 
das applicare." ^ 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at length for constructing 
definitions, by attending to the genus and differentia. These 
rules are good, and might very properly find a place in a 
book of logic ; but, whether they contain much that would vain- 
ly be sought in other writers, we do not determine. He comes 
afterwards to the methods of distributing a subject. The 
analytic method is by all means to be preferred for the inves- 
tigation of truth, and, contrai^ to what Galen and others have 
advised, even for communicating it to others ; since a man 
can learn that of which he is ignorant, only by means of what 
is better known, whether he does this himself, or with help of 
a teacher: the only process being, a notiarihus ad minus 
nota. In this little treatise of Aconcio, there seem to be 
the elements of a sounder philosophy and a more steady 
direction of the mind to discover the reality of things than 
belonged to the logic of the age, whether as taught by the 
Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has not, however, been 
quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure that he has profited 
by it. 

21. A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 

by the distinguished scholar, Marius Nizolius, — De 
ttlTprin-**" Veris Principiis et Vera Ratione Philosophandi 
c*pJ«o' contra Pseudo-Philosophos. (Parma, 1553.) It 
p osop y- Q^gg^ however, what reputation it possesses to Leib- 
nitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a very able preface, one 
of his first contributions to philosophy. The treatise itself, 
he says, was almost strangled in the birth ; and certainly the 
invectives of Nizolius against the logic and metaphysics of 
Aristotle could have had little chance of success in a country 
like Italy, where that authority was more undoubted and 
durable than in any other. The aim of Nizolius was to set up 
the best authors of Greece and Rome and the study of philo- 
logy against the scholastic terminology. But it must be 
owned, that this polite literature was not sufficient for the 
discovery of truth ; nor does the book keep up to the promise 

X p. 80. 
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jf its title, though, by endeavoring to eradicate barbarous 
sophistry, he may be said to have labored in the interests 
of real philosophy. The preface of Leibnitz animadverts on 
what appeared to him some metaphysical errors of Nizolius, 
especixdly an excess of nominalism, which tended to under- 
mine the foundations of certainty, and his presumptuous scorn 
of Aristotle.^ His own object was rather to recommend the 
treatise as a model of philosophical language without barba- 
rism, than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. Brucker 
has spoken of it rather slightingly, and Buhle with much 
contempt. I am not prepared, by a sufficient study of its 
contents, to pass any judgment; but Buhle's censure has 
appeared to me somewhat unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was 
not acquainted with what the latter has said, thinks Nizolius 
deserving of more commendation than Brucker has assigned 
to him.' He argues against all dialectics, and therefore 
differs from Ramus ; concluding with two propositions as the 
result of his whole book : That as many logicians and meta- 
physicians as are any where found, so many capital enemies 
of truth will then and there exist ; and that, so long as Aris- 
totle shall be supreme in the logic and metaphysics of the 
schools, so long will error and barbarism reign over the mind. 
There is nothing very deep or pointed in this summary of his 
reasoning. 

1 Nbollofl nudnUined that oniTeml minlculopropositionumnonabindactioiM, 

temu were oalj particuUn, — eoUectivi sed ratione uniTersali prudentium ; nam 

iumpta. Leibnits replies that thej are si essent et admiaicula ab Inductione, in- 

particulars, — distributive sumpta ; as. digerent novis adminicalis, nee habere- 

*'0mnU homo est animal" means that tur certitudo moraUs iu infinitum. Sed 

eTery one man is an animal ; not that the certitudo moralis ab tnducUone sperari 

genus man, taken coUectiTely, is an ani- plane non potest, additis quibuseunqne 

mal. *' Nee Tero Nlxolii error hie leris adminiculbi, et propositionem banc, totum 

est ; habet enim magnum aliqnid in re- magis ease sua parte, sola inductione nun- 

oessu. Nam si uniTeraalia nihil aliud quam perfecte sciemus. Mox enim pro 

sunt quam singularium collectiones, se- dibit, qui negabit ob peculiarem qnondaui 

qultnr, scientiam nuUam haberi per de- rationem in aliis nondom tentaUs Teram 

mooHtrationem, quod et infra colligit esse, quemadmodum ex (kcto scimus Orp- 

Nisoliufl, sed coUecUonem singularium gorium a Sancto Vineentio negasse totum 

seu inductionem. Sed ea ratione prorsus esse mti^wi sua parte, in angulis saltern 

eTertuntur scientiae, ae Sceptici ricere. oontact«ls, alios in infinite; et Thomam 

Nam nunquam constitui possunt ea ratio- Uobbes (at quem rirum!) ooepisse dubi- 

no propoMlUones perfecte uniTersales, quia tare de propositione Ula geometrica a Pj- 

indurtione nunquam certus ee, omnia in- thagora demonstrata, et hecatombas saon- 

diridue a te tentata esse ; sed semper flcio digna habita ; quod ego non sina 

intra banc propositionem subsistes ; omnia stupore legi." This extract is not Terr 

ilia quiB expertus sum sunt taiia ; cum much to the purpose of the text, but it 

Tero non possit esse ulla ratio uniTmalLs, may please some of those who take an la- 

semper manebtt possibile innumera quss terest in such speculations, 
tu non sis expertus esse diTersa. Ilinc Jam * D is ser t ation on ProgrsM of Phllotophj, 

patet inductionem per se nihil producerOf p. 88. 
us oertitudiaem quidem moralenif sine ad- 
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22. The Margarita ADtoniana, by Gomez Pereira, pub- 
Hargarita lished at Medina del Campo in 1554, has been 
Antony chiefly remembered as the ground of one of the 

many charges against Des Cartes for appropriating 
unacknowledged opinions of his predecessors. The book is 
exceedingly scarce, which has been strangely ascribed to the 
efforts of Des Cartes to suppress it.^ There is, however, a 
copy of the original edition in the British Museum, and it has 
been reprinted in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if theft it 
were; for what Pereira maintained was precisely the most 
untenable proposition of the great French philosopher, — the 
absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues against this 
with an extraordinary disregard of common phenomena, on 
the assumption of certain maxims which cannot be true, if 
they contradict inferences from our observation far more con- 
vincing than themselves. We find liim give a curious reason 
for denying that we can infer the sensibility of brutes from 
their outward actions: namely, that this would prove too 
much, and lead us to believe them rational beings ; instancing 
among other stories, true or false, of apparent sagacity, the 
dog in pursuit of a hare, who coming where two roads meet, 
if he traces no scent on the first, takes the other without 
trial. ^ Pereira is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism; and 
observes that, in matters of speculation and not of faith, no 
authority is to be respected.' Notwithstanding this assertion 
of freedom, he seems to be wholly enchained by the meta- 
physics of the schools ; nor should I have thought the book 
worthy of notice, but for its scarcity and the circumstance 
above mentioned about Des Cartes. 

23. These are, as far as I know, the only works deserving 
of commemoration in the history of speculative philosophy. 
A few might easily be inserted from the catalogues of libra- 
ries, or from biographical collections, as well as from the 
learned labors of Morhof, Brucker, Tennemann, and Buhle. 
It is also not to be doubted, that in treatises of a different 
character, theological, moral, or medical, very many passages, 
worthy of remembrance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 

' Biogr. UniT. ; Brunet, Manuel du Li- great price. The later edition, of 1749, If 

bralre. Bayle has a long article on Pe- of course cheaper. 

reira ; but, though he says the book had * Fol. 18. This la continually told of 

been shown to him, he wanted probably dogs ; but does any sensible sportsmaa 

the opportunity to read much of it. confirm it by his own expeiienoe? I aA 

According to Brunet, several copies hare for information only, 

been sold in France, some of them at no * Vol. i. 
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originality, might be discovered, that bear upon the best me- 
thods of reasoning, the philosophy of the human mind, the 
theory of natural religion, or the general system of the mate- 
rial world. 

24. We should not, however, conclude this chapter without 
adverting to the dialectical method of Ramus, whom ^ogie of 
we left at the middle of the century, struggling j^,^,^^ 
against all the arms of orthodox logic in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The reign of Henry II. was more propitious 
to him than that of Francis. In 1551, through the patronage 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, Ramus became royal professor of 
rhetoric and philosophy ; and his new system, which, as has 
been mentioned, comprehended much that was important in 
the art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was among 
the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe our most authen- 
tic account of the contest of Ramus with the Sorbonne. The 
latter were not conciliated, of course, by the success of their 
adversary ; and. Ramus having adhered to the Huguenot party 
in the civil feuds of France, it has been ascribed to the malig- 
nity of one of his philosophical opponents that he perished in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He had, however, already, 
by personally travelling and teaching in Germany, spread 
the knowledge of his system over that country. It was re- 
ceived in some of the German universities with great favor, 
notwithstanding the influence which Melanchthon*s name rC' 
tained, and which had been entirely thrown into the scale 
of Aristotle. The Ramists and Anti-Ramists contended in 
books of logic through the rest of this century, as well as 
afterwards; but this was the principal period of Ramus's 
glory. In Italy he had few disciples ; but France, England, 
and still more Scotland and Germany, were full of them. 
Andrew Melville introduced the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. 
It was resisted for some time at St Andrew's, but ultimately 
became popular in all the Scottish universities. ^ Scarce any 
eminent public school, says Brucker, can be named in which 
the Ramists were not teachers. They encountered an equally 
zealous militia under the Aristotelian standard ; while some, 
with the spirit of compromise which always takes possession 
of a few minds, though it is rarely very successful, endeavored 

1 MK^xfo'B lift of MelTUle, U. 806 
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to unite the two methods, which in fact do not seem essentially 
exclusive of each other. It cannot be required of me to give 
an account of books so totally forgotten and so uninteresting 
in their subjects as these dialectical treatises on either side. 
The importance of Ramus in philosophical history is not so 
much founded on his own deserts as on the effect he produced 
in loosening the fetters of inveterate prejudice, and thus pre- 
paring the way, like many others of his generation, for thoso 
who were to be the restoi'ers of genuine philosophy.^ 

1 Brocker, t. 676 ; Bohle, U. 601. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISIORT Of MORAL AND POUTIGAL PHILOSOPnT ANB OF JUIUS- 

PRUDXNCS, FROM U60 TO 1600. 



Sect. L — On Moral Philosophy. 



Roto— Hooker — lanjs of MoDUisiM— Their Influmoe on the Publio— Italian and 

RngUih Moraliits. 

1. It must naturallj be supposed, that by far the greater 
part of what was written on moral obligations in the sixteenth 
century will be found in the theological quarter of ancient 
libraries. The practice of auricular confession brought with 
it an entire science of casuistry, which had gradually been 
wrought into a complicated system. Many, once conspicuous 
writers in this province, belong to the present period ; but we 
shall defer the subject till we arrive at the next, when it had 
acquired a more prominent importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ctliical phi- 
losophy since the revival of letters, and which, being soto, De 
apparently designed in great measure for the chair J»«'*'*»- 
of the confessional, serves as a sort of link between the class 
of mere casuistry and the philosophical systems of morals 
which were to follow, is by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Domini- 
can, who played an eminent part in the deliberations of the 
Council of Trent, in opposition both to the Papal court and to 
the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned by 
its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian school. This folio volume, 
entitled De Justitia et Jure, was first published, according to 
the Biographic Universelle, at Antwerp, in 1568. It appears 
to be founded on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the polar 
star of every true Dominican. Every question is discust<ed 
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with that remarkable observation of distinctions, and that 
unremitting desire both to comprehend and to distribute a 
subject, which is displayed in many of these forgotten folios, 
and ought to inspire us with reverence for the zealous energy 
of their authors, even when we find it impossible, as must 
generally be the case, to read so much as a few pages consecu- 
tively, or when we light upon trifling and insufficient argu- 
ments in the course of our casual glances over the volume. 
3. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more properly 
to fall under the head of theology ; but, the first book 
of this work being by much the best. Hooker ought 
rather to be reckoned among those who have weighed the 
principles, and delineated the boundaries, of moral and politi- 
cal science. I have, on another occasion,* done full justice 
to the wisdom and eloquence of this earliest among the great 
writers of England, who, having drunk at the streams of an- 
cient philosophy, has acquired from Plato and TuUy some- 
what of their redundancy and want of precision, with their 
comprehensiveness of observation and their dignity of souL 
The reasonings of Hooker, though he bore in the ensuing 
century the surname of Judicious, are not always safe or satis- 
factory, nor, perhaps, can they be reckoned wholly clear or 
consistent ; his learning, though beyond that of most English 
writers in that age, is necessarily uncritical ; and his funda- 
mental principle, the mutability of ecclesiastical government, 
has as little pleased those for whom he wrote as those whom 
he repelled by its means.' But he stood out at a vast height 

1 Confltltut. Hist. Engl., chap. It. was to Homer, that was the mafabllibr of 

* [The phram, " fimdamental principle," po<dtiTe la\ra to Hooker; a lending Idoa, 

may appear too Btrong to those who hare which gare Its peculiar form to hU work, 

not paid much attention to the subject, and through wUch hL<< ultimate end, th« 

especially when a man of so much ability defence of the ecclesiastical constltutkm 

as the last editor of the Ecclesiastical of his country, was to be effected. It may 

Polity hua labored to persuade his readers be inquired of thow who think otherwise, 

that Hooker maintained the divine right why the first book of the Ecclesiastical 

of epi:«copal gOTemment. By a funda- Polity was written at all ? Was it merely 

mental principle, I mean a leaiding theo- to display his reasoning or eloquence upoo 

rem which determines the character of a a subject far more appertaining to philoso- 

book, and gives it its typical form, as dis- phy than to theology ? Surely this would 

tinguished from others which may hare hare been idle ostentation, especially In 

the same main object in Tiew. Thus, to the very outlet of his work. But those 

take a very different instance, the main who read it can hardly fail to perceire that 

object of Homer was to celebrate the prow- it Is the broad basis of what Is to follow in 

ess of the Greeks in the war of Troy ; but the second and third books : that in lajing 

the mode in which he presented this, the down the distinction between natural and 

typical character of the IlUd, was the positive law, and affirming the former 

illustration of one memorable portion of alone to be immutable, he prepares the 

that contest, the quarrel of Achilles with way for denying the main position of h|i 

Agamemnon. Wliat the wrath of AcliiUes Puritan antagonists, Uutt all things ocii^ 
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above his predecessors and contemporaries in the English 
Church, and was perhaps the first of our writers who had 
any considerable acquaintance with the philosophers of 
Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, of which others 
may have sometimes set an example, but in a spirit of reflec- 
tion and comprehensiveness which the study of antiquity 
alone could have infused. The absence of minute i*amifica- 
tions of argument, in which the schoolmen loved to spread 
out, distinguishes Hooker from the writers who had been 
trained in those arid dialectics, such as Soto or Suarez ; but, 
as I have hinted, considering the depth and difficulty of several 
questions that he deals with in the first book of the Polity, 
we might wish for a little less of the expanded palm of rheto- 
ric, and somewhat of more dialectical precision in the reason- 
ing. ^ 



tahied in Scripture are of perpetnal obliga- 
tion. It in hu doctrine, that, where God 
haa not declared a potiitive command to be 
perpetual, it may be dispenoed with by 
Lawful human authority ; and, in the third 
book, he in expren worda aiwcrta thifl 
of ecclcffiaflUcal KOTemment. Whether he 
Is right or no, we do not here inquire j 
but thofie who prefer an honest aTowal of 
truth to that small party interest which 
Is serred by counting all names as on our 
side, cannot feel any hesitation about his 
opinion on this point. I repeat, that it 
may be called Us ftindamentitl principle. 

I do not, howerer, denr that in the 
lerenth book of the Kcclesiastical Polity, 
written seTeral years after th«* former, 
there are signs that Hooker had in some 
degree abandoned the broad principle of 
InSlferency ; and that he occasionally 
seems to contend fbr episcopal goTem- 
ment as always best, though not always 
Indisponsable. ^Hiether this were owing 
to the natural effects of controversy, in 
rendering the mind tenacious of every 
point it has to maintain, or rather to the 
Dolder course of delfence which Sararia and 
Bancroft had latterly taught the advocates 
of the church to take. I do not determine. 
But, even in this book, we shall not find 
that he ever asserts in terms the perpetu- 
al obligation of episcopacy : nor does he, 
I believe, so much as allude to what is 
commonly called the apostolical suc c e ss ion, 
or transmission of spiritual power from 
one bishop to another ; a question wholly 
distinct from that of mere ecclesiastical 

S>vemment, though perpetually con- 
anded with it. — 1842.] 
1 It has been shown with irresistible 
proof by the last editor of Hooker, that 
the sixth book of the Soclesiastical PoUtj 



has been lost ; that which we read as such 
being, with the exception of a few para* 
graphs at the beginning, altogether a dif- 
ferent production, though baring marlcs 
of the same author. This is proved, not 
only by its want of relation to the general 
object of the work, and to the subject 
announced in the title of this very book, 
but by the remarkable fact that a series of 
observations, by two friends of Hooker, on 
the sixth book are extant, and published 
in the last edition, which were obviously 
designed for a totally different treatise 
from that which has alwavs passed for the 
sixth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
This can only be explained by the con- 
fiision in which Hooker^s manuscripts 
were left at his death, and upon which 
suspicions of interpolation have been 
founded. Such suspicions are not reason- 
able ; and, notwithstanding the exaggerat- 
ed language which has sometimes been 
used, I think it very questionable whether 
any more perfect manuscript was ever in 
existence. The reasoning in the seventh 
and eighth books appears as eUborate, the 
proofs as fUll, the grammatical structure 
as perfect, as in the earlier books : and the 
absence of those passages of eloquence, 
which we occasionally find In the former, 
cannot aflbrd even a presumption that the 
latter were designed to be written over 
again. The eighth book Is manifestly in- 
complete, wanting some discussions which 
the author had announced ; but this 
seems rather a<lverse to the hypothesis of 
a more elaborate copy. The more pro- 
bable inference is, that Hooker was inter- 
rupted by death before he had completed 
his plan. It Is possible also that the con- 
elorion of the eighth book has been lost 
Uk* Um dxth. AU the storiM on this sub. 
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4. Hooker, like most great moral writers both of antiquity 
Hi8 theoiy ^°^ ^^ modem ages, rests his positions on one solid 
of natural basis, the ctcmal obligation of natural law. A small 

number had been inclined to maintain an arbitrary 
power of the Deity, even over the fundamental principles of 
right and wrong ; but the sounder theologians seem to have 
held, that, however the will of God may be the proper source 
of moral obligation in mankind, concerning which they were 
not more agreed then than they have been since, it was impos- 
sible for him to deviate from his immutable rectitude and 
holiness. They were unanimous also in asserting the capacity 
of the human faculties to discern right from wrong, little 
regarding what they deemed the prejudices or errors that had 
misled many nations, and more or less influenced the majority 
of mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting those who, struck 
Doubts felt by the diversity of moral judgments and behavior 
by others, among men, and especially under circumstances of 
climate, manners, or religion, different from our own, had 
found it hard to perceive how reason could be an unerring 
arbiter, when there was so much discrepancy in what she 
professed to have determined. The relations of travellers, 
continually pressing upon the notice of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, and perhaps rather more exaggerated than at 
present, in describing barbarous tribes, afforded continual 
aliment to the suspicion. It was at least evident, without 
any thing that could be called unreasonable scepticism, that 
these diversities ought to be well explained and sifled before 
we acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that we alone could 
be in the right. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first edition of which 
ERsayRof appeared atlBordeaux in 1580,^ make in several re- 
Montaigne. gpects an cpoch in literature, less on account of their 
real importance, or the novel truths they contain, than of 
their influence upon the taste and the opinions of Europe. 
They are the first provocatio adpopulum, the first appeal from 
the porch and the academy to the haunts of busy and of idle 
men, the first book that taught the unlearned reader to 

JeetlntheLifeofHookerby Walton, who > This edition contains only the flnl 

seems to hare been a man always too and second books of the Essays : th« tliM 

erednlons of anecdote, are nnsatisflictory was published in that of Paris, 1688. 
lo any one who exacts real proof. 
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obeenre and reflect for himself on questions of moral philo- 
sophy. In an age when every topic of this nature was treated 
systematically, and in a didactic form, he broke out without 
connection of chapters, with all the digressions that levity 
and garrulous egotism could suggest, with a very delightful, 
but at that time most unusual, rapidity of transition from seri- 
ousness to gayety. It would be to anticipate much of what 
will demand attention in the ensuing century, were we to 
mention here the conspicuous writers who, more or less 
directly, and with more or less of close imitation, may be 
classed in the school of Montaigne : it embraces, in fact, a 
large proportion of French and English literature, and espe- 
cially of that which has borrowed his title of Essays. No 
prose writer of the sixteenth century has been so generally 
read, nor probably has given so much delight. Whatever 
may be our estimate of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name 
which he was far from arrogating, there will be but one opin- 
ion of the felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these qualities, that, in reading 
his Es3a3rs, we can hardly help believing him to have Their chu^ 
struck out all his thoughts by a spontaneous effort of "ctertattos. 
his mind, and to have fallen afterwards upon his quotations 
and examples by happy accident. I have little doubt but 
that the pr^^ess was different ; and that, either by dint of 
memory, though he absolutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of commonplacing, he had made 
his reading instrumental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understanding. His extent of learning was by no 
means great for that age, but the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object ; and it is a proof of Montaigne's indepen- 
dence of mind, that, while a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular passport to fame, he read no authors but such 
as were most fitted to his own habits of thinking. Hence he 
displays an unity, a self-existence, which we seldom find so 
complete in other writers. His quotations, though they per 
haps make more than one-half of his Essa3rs, seem parts of 
himself, and are like limbs of his own mind, which could not 
be separated without laceration. But over all is spread a 
charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an apparent abandon- 
ment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of genius, 
combined with a good nature, though rather too epicurean, 
and destitute of moral energy, which, for that very reason. 
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made him a favorite with men of similar dispositions, for 
whom courts and camps, and country mansions, were the 
proper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in liveli- 
ness, in that careless and rapid style where one thought 
springs naturally, but not consecutively, from another, by 
analogical rather than deductive connection; so that, while 
the reader seems to be following a train of arguments, he is 
imperceptibly hurried to a distance by some contingent asso- 
ciation. This may be observed in half his Essays, the titles 
of which often give us little insight into their general scope. 
Thus the apology for Raymond de Sebonde is soon forgotten 
in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies the 
twelfth chapter of the second book. He sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursions ; but he has gene- 
rally exhausted himself before he does so. This is what men 
love to practise (not advantageously for their severer studies) 
in their own thoughts ; they love to follow the casual associa- 
tions that lead them through pleasant labyrinths, — as one, 
riding along the high road, is glad to deviate a little into the 
woods, though it may sometimes happen that he will lose his 
way, and find himself far remote from his inn. And such is 
the conversational style of lively and eloquent old men. We 
converse with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk; it is 
almost impossible to read his Essays without thinking tliat he 
speaks to us ; we see his cheerful brow, his sparkling eye, his 
negligent but gentlemanly demeanor ; we picture him in his 
armmhair, with his few books round the room, and Plutarch 
on the table. 

9. The independence of his mind produces great part of 
the charm of his writing : it redeems his vanity, without which 
it could not have been so fully displayed, or, perhaps, so 
powerfully felt. In an age of literary servitude, when every 
province into which reflection could wander was occupied 
by some despot, — when, to say nothing of theology, men 
found Aristotle or Ulpian or Hippocrates, at every turn- 
ing, to dictate their road, it was gratifying to fall in company 
with a simple gentleman, who, with much more reading tlian 
generally belonged to his class, had the spirit to ask a reason 
for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, besides his quotations, 
(rom the few ancient authors whom he loved to study. In 
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one passage he even says that his book is wholly compiled 
from Plutarch and Seneca ; but this is evidently intended to 
throw the critics off their scent. " I purposely conceal the 
authors from whom I borrow," he says in another place, " to 
check the presumption of those who are apt to censure what 
they find in a modem. I am content that they should lash 
Seneca and Plutarch through my sides." ^ These were his 
two favorite authors ; and, in order to judge of the originality 
of Montaigne in any passage, it may oflen be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. " When 
I write," he says, " I care not to have books about me ; but I 
can hardly be without a Plutarch." * He knew little Greek ; 
but most editions at that time had a Latin translation : he 
needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his own language. 
Cicero he did not much admire, except the epistles to Atticus. 
He esteemed the modems very slightly in comparison with 
antiquity, though praising Guicciardini and Philip de Co- 
mines. Dugald Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be 
suspected of affectation, and therefore must himself have 
believed what he says of the badness of his memory ; forget- 
ting, as he tells us, the names of the commonest things, and 
even of those he constantly saw. But his vanity led him to 
talk perpetually of himself; and, as oflen happens to vain 
men, he would rather talk of his own failings than of any 
foreign subject. He could not have had a very defective 
memory so far as it had been exercised, though he might fall 
into the common mistake of confounding his inattention to 
ordinary objects with weakness of the faculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates; his mind 
had great quickness, but little subtilty : his carelessness and 
impatience of labor rendered his views practically one-sided ; 
for, though he was sufficiently free from prejudice to place 
the objects of consideration in different lights, he wanted the 
power, or did not use the diligence, to make that comparative 
appreciation of facts which is necessary to distinguish the 
truth. He appears to most advantage in matters requiring 
good sense and calm observation, as in the education of chil- 
dren. The twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which relate to this subject, are among the best in 
the collection. His excellent temper made him an enemj 

> L. B. e. 8S. • L. I. e. la 

TGI. n. 9 
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to the harshness and tyranny so frequent at that time in the 
management of children, as his clear understanding did to the 
pedantic methods of overloading and misdirecting their Acui- 
ties. It required some courage to argue against the gram- 
marians who had almost monopolized the admiration of the 
world. Of these men Montaigne observes, that, though they 
have strong memories, their judgment is usually very shal- 
low ; making only an exception for Tumebus, who, though in 
his opinion the greatest scholar thai had existed for a thou- 
sand years, had nothing of the pedant about him but his 
dress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on human character 
and manners, we find a liveliness, simplicity, and truth. 
They are such as his ordinary opportunities of observation or 
Ids reading suggested ; and, though several writers have given 
proofs of deeper reflection or more watchful discernment, few 
are so well calculated to fall in with the apprehension of the 
general reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, concerning which so 
much has been said, is not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his faith seems to have been rather 
that of acquiescence than conviction ; nor in such subtilties of 
metaphysical Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanchez, which had 
no attraction for his careless nature. But he had read much 
of Sextus Empiricus, and might perhaps have derived some- 
thing from his favorite Plutarch. He had also been forcibly 
struck by the recent narratives of travellers, which he some- 
times received with a credulity as to evidence not rarely 
combined with theoretical scepticism, and which is too much 
the fault of his age to bring censure on an individual. It was 
then assumed that all travellers were trustworthy, and, still 
more, that none of the Greek and Roman authors have 
recorded falsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to discover a 
general rule of moral law, as an implanted instinct, or neces- 
sary deduction of common reason, in the varying usages and 
opinions of mankind. But his scepticism was less extra- 
vagant and unreasonable at that time than it would be now. 
Things then really doubtful have been proved ; and positions, 
entrenched by authority which he dared not to scruple, have 
been overthrown : ^ Truth, in retiring from her outposts, has 
become more unassailable in her citadel. 

*■ Montaigne^s scepticism was rightly ex- wdriit in diflendittng those raptntitloni. 
ctdiied on witchcraft and other supematu- See 1. HI. o. 11. 
nl ftoilefi and he had probably ■oiaa 
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13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a thorough 
love of tmth, when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is per- 
haps not exempt from this failing. Though sincere and candid 
in his general temper, he is sometimes more ambitious of set- 
ting forth his own ingenuity than desirous to come to the 
bottom of his subject. Hence .he is apt to run into the fallacy 
common to this class of writers, and which La Mothe le 
Vayer employed much more, — that of confounding the varia- 
tions of the customs of mankind in things morally indifferent, 
with those which affect the principles of duty ; and hence tho 
serious writere on philosophy in the next age, Pascal, Amauld, 
Malebranche, animadvert with much severity on Montaigne. 
They considered him, not perhaps unjustly, as an enemy to 
the candid and honest investigation of truth, both by his scep- 
tical bias and by the great indifference of his temperament ; 
scarcely acknowledging, so much as was due, the service he 
had done by chasing away the servile pedantry of the schools, 
and preparing the road for closer reasoners than himself. But 
the very tone of their censures is sufficient to prove the vast 
influence he had exerted over the world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the French 
language, the flrst whom a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read. So long as an unaffected style and an appearance of 
the utmost simplicity and good nature shall charm, so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerful conversation shall be 
more numerous than those who prefer a lecture or a sermon, 
so long as reading is sought by the many as an amusement in 
idleness, or a resource in pain, so long will Montaigne be 
among the favorite authors of mankind. I know not whether 
the greatest blemish of his £ssa3rs has much impeded their 
popularity : they led the way to the indecency too charac- 
teristic of French literature, but in no writer on serious topics, 
except Bayle, more habitual than in Montaigne. It may be 
observed, that a larger portion of this quality distinguishes 
the third book, published after he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more overspread by egotism ; 
and it is not agreeable to perceive that the two leading faults 
of his disposition became more unrestrained and absorbing as 
he advanced in life. 

1 5. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this period^ 
bat chiefly scarce and little read. The Instituzioni Mondi 
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of Alexander Piccolomini ; the Instituzioni di Tutta la Vita 
Writers on ^®^^* Uomo Nato Nobile e in citti Libera, by the 
morals in same author ; the Latin treatise of Mazzoni de Tri- 
itaiy- pjj^jj Vita, which, though we mention it here as partly 
ethical, seems to be rather an attempt to give a general sur- 
vey of all science, — are among the least obscure, though they 
have never been of much reputation in Europe.^ But a more 
celebrated work, relating indeed to a minor department of 
ethics, the rules of polite and decorous behavior, is the 
Galateo of Casa, Bishop of Benevento, and an elegant writer 
of considerable reputation. This little treatise i? not only 
accounted supei-ior in style to most Italian prose, but serves to 
illustrate the manners of society in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Some of the improprieties which he censures are 
such as we should hardly have expected to find in Italy, and 
almost remind us of a strange but graphic poem of one 
Dedekind, on the manners of Germany in the sixteenth 
century, called Grobianus. But his own precepts in other 
places, though hardly striking us as novel, are more refined, 
and relate to the essential principles of social intercourse, 
rather than to its conventional forms.^ Casa wrote also a 
little book on the duties to be observed between friends of 
unequal ranks. The inferior, he advnses, should never per- 
mit himself to jest upon his patron ; but, if he is himself stung 
by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, ought to receive it with 
a smiling countenance, and to answer so as to conceal his re- 
sentment. It is probable that this art was understood in an 
Italian palace without the help of books. 

16. There was never a generation in England which, for 
worldly prudence and wise observation of mankind, 
n Engun . g^^^^ higher than the subjects of Elizabeth. Rich 
in men of strong mind, that age had given them a discipline 
unknown to ourselves ; the strictness of the Tudor govern- 
ment, the suspicious temper of the queen, the spirit not only of 
intolerance, but of inquisitiveness as to religious dissent, the 
uncertainties of the future, produced a caution rather foreign 
to the English character, accompanied by a closer attention to 

^ For theas books, see Tlnboschl, Cor> Instances than his Instltniioi^ Morali in 

niani, and Oinguini. Niceron. toI. xzUi., 1675. 

obflerres of Pioicolominl, that he was the * Casa InTrighs against the puncttlknit 

first who employed the Italian language in and troablesome ceremonies, introducad, 

nraal itliiloaophy. This must, howerer. as lie supposes, from Spain, making di»> 

be talcen mj strictly ; ft>r, in a general tinetlons in the mode of addnflriag dH^ 

MOM «f th* mnd, w« liare seen aarliar ftrent ranks of nobiUtj. 
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the workings of other men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distinguished the Italians ; 
but it is chiefly displayed perhaps in their political writings. 
We find it, in a larger and more philosophical sense, near the 
end of Elizabeth's reign, when our literature made its first 
strong shoot, prompting the short condensed reflections of 
Burleigh and Raleigh, or saturating with moral observation 
the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

1 7. Tlie first in time, and we may justly say the first in 
excellence, of English writings on moral prudence. Bacons 
are tlie Essays of Bacon. But these as we now *«»y*- 
read them, though not very bulky, are greatly enlarged since 
their first publication in 1597. They then were but ten in 
number, — entitled, 1. Of Studies; 2. Of Discourse; 3. Of 
Ceremonies and Respects ; 4. Of Followers and Friends ; 
5. Of Suitors ; 6. Of Expense ; 7. Of Regiment of Health ; 
8. Of Honor and Reputation ; 9. Of Faction ; 10. Of Nego- 
tiating. And even these few have been expanded in later 
editions to nearly double their extent. The rest were added 
chiefly in 1612, and the whole were enlarged in 1625. The 
pith indeed of these ten Essa3rs will be found in the edition 
of 1597; the additions being merely to explain, correct, or 
illustrate. But, as a much greater number were incorporated 
with them in the next century, we shall say no more of 
Bacon's Essays for the present 
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18. The present period, especially after 1570, is far more 
fruitful than the preceding in the annals of political Camber of 
science. It produced several works both of tempo- political 
rary and permanent importance. Before we come to ^"**"* 
Bodin, who is its most conspicuous ornament, it may be fit 
to mention some less considerable books, which, though 
belonging partly to the temporary class, have in several 
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instances survived the occasion which drew them forth, and 
indicate a state of puhlic opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, some- 
ression ^^^^^ silcut, at Other times attended with violence, 
ofgoTem- had been observable in the principal kingdoms of 
™*°'^ Europe for the last hundred years. This had been 
brought about by various circumstances which belong to 
civil history ; but, among others, by a more skilful manage- 
ment, and a more systematic attention to the maxims of state- 
craft, which had sometimes assumed a sort of scientific form, 
as in The Prince of Machiavel, but were more frequently 
inculcated in current rules familiar to the counsellors of kings. 
The consequence had been not only many flagrant instances 
of violated public right, but in some countries, especially 
France, an habitual contempt for every moral as well as 
political restraint on the rulers will. But oppression is 
always felt to be such, and the breach of known laws can- 
not be borne without resentment, though it may without 
And spirit resistance ; nor were there wanting several causes 
generated that tended to generate a spirit of indignation 

^ ' against the predominant despotism. Independent 
of those of a political nature, which varied according to 
the circumstances of kingdoms, there were three that be- 
longed to the sixteenth century as a learned and reflecting 
age, which, if they did not all exercise a great influence over 
the multitude, were sufficient to affect the complexion of 
literature, and to indicate a somewhat novel state of opinion 
in the {)ublic mind. 

20. I. From the Greek and Roman poets, orators, or his- 
Derived torians, the scholar derived the principles, not only 
fromciaadc of equal justicc, but of equal privileges: he learned 

^^^' to reverence free republics, to abhor tyranny, to 
sympathize with a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a morbid excess his jealousy of demo- 
cratic prejudices, fancied that these are perceptible in the 
versions of Greek authors by the learned of the sixteenth 
century, and that Xylander or Rhodomann gratified their spite 
against the sovereigns of their own time by mistranslating 
their text, in order to throw odium on Philip or Alexander. 
This is probably unfounded ; but it may still be true that men, 
who had imbibed notions, perhaps as indefinite as exaggerated, 
of the blessings of freedom in ancient Rome and GreecBy 
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would draw no advantageous contrast with the palpable out- 
rages of arbitrary power before their eyes. We have seen, 
fifty years before, a striking proof of almost mutinous indig- 
nation in the Adages of Erasmus ; and I have little doubt 
that further evidence of it might be gleaned from the letters 
and writings of the learned. 

21. II. In proportion as the antiquities of the existing 
European monarchies came to be studied, it could j^„, ^^j^ 
not but appear that the royal authority had out- own and the 
grown many limitations that primitive usage or ^ 
established law had imposed upon it ; and the farther back 
these researclies extended, the more they seemed, according to 
some inquirers, to favor a popular theory of constitutional 
polity. III. Neither of these considerations, which affected 
only the patient scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit engendered by the Reformation, and 
especially the Judaizing turn of the early Protestants, those 
at least of the Calvinistic school, which sought for precedents 
and models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had fallen away from Rehoboam, how 
the Maccabees had repelled the S3rrian, how Eglon had been 
smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many years the Pro- 
testants of France had made choice of the sword, when their 
alternative was the stake ; and amidst defeat, treachery, and 
massacre, sustained an unequal combat with extraonlinary 
heroism, and a constancy that only a persuasion of acting 
according to conscience could impart. That persuasion it was 
the business of their ministers and scholars to encourage by 
argument. Each of these three principles of liberty was 
asserted by means of the press in the short period between 
1570 and 1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franco-Gallia of 
Francis Hottoman, one of the most eminent lawyers Yn^co- 
of that age. This is chiefly a collection of passages o«^JU» of 
from the early French historians, to prove the share ""* 
of the people in government, and especially their right of 
electing the kings of the first two races. No one in such 
inquiries would now have recourse to the Franco- Gallia, 
which has certainly the defect of great partiality, and an 
unwarrantable extension of the author's hypothesis. But 
it is also true that Hottoman revealed some facts, as to the 
ancient monarchy of France, which neither the later hbto- 
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nans, flatterers of the court, nor the lawyers of the parliament 
of Paris, against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suffered to . 
transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Yindiciae contra Tjrannos, 
Yindicia) of Auctoro Stcphano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, com- 
lAuguet. monly ascribed to Hubert Languet, the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, breathes the stern spirit of Judaical Hugueno^ 
tism.^ Kings, that lay waste the church of God, and support 
idolatry ; kings, that trample upon their subjects' privileges, 
may be deposed by the states of their kingdom, who indeed 
are bound in duty to do so, though it is not lawful for private 
men to take up arms without authority. As kings derive their 
pre-eminence from the will of the people, they may be con- 
sidered as feudally vassals of their subjects, so far that they 
may forfeit their crown by felony against them. Though 
Languet speaks honorably of ancient tyrannicides, it seems 
as if he could not mean to justify assassination, since he re- 
fuses the right of resistance to private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both Protestants, and, 
oontr'Un the latter especi^ly, may have been greatly influ- 
of Boetie. gnccd by the perilous fortunes of their religion. A 
short treatise, however, came out in 1578, written probably 
near thirty years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, best known 
to posterity by the ardent praises of his friend Montaigne, 
and an adherent to the church. This is called Le Contr'Un, 
ou Discours de la Servitude Volontaire. It well deserves its 
title. Roused by the flagitious tyranny of many contemporary 
rulers, and few were worse than Henry II., under whose reign 
it was probably written. La Boetie pours forth the vehement 
indignation of a youthful heart, full of the love of virtue and 
of the brilliant illusions which a superficial knowledge of an- 
cient history creates, against the voluntary abjectness of man- 
kind, who submit as slaves to one no wiser, no braver, no 
stronger than any of themselves. " He who so plays the 
master over you has but two eyes, has but two hands, has but 
one body, has nothing more than the least among the vast num- 
ber who dwell in our cities ; nothing has he better than you, 
save the advantage that you give liim, that he may ruin 
you. Whence has he so many eyes to watch you, but that you 

1 [Le Clere has a dinertation printed at Plesris Momay wrote the Vlndlcto contra 
the end of the Boj^Ush translation of Tyrannos. But the minority hare conr 
BajWi Dictionaxy, to prove tliat Da tinned to ascribe it to Lnogaet. — 1868.1 
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give them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike jou, 
but that he employs your own ? How does he come by the feet 
which trample on your cities, but by your means ? How can 
he have any power over you, but what you give him ? How 
could he venture to persecute you, if he had not an understand- 
ing with yourselves ? What harm could he do you, if you were 
not receivers of the robber that plunders you, accomplices of 
the murderer who kills you, and traitors to your own selves ? 
You, you sow the fruits of the earth, that he may waste them ; 
you furnish your houses that he may pillage them ; you rear 
your daughters, that they may glut his wantonness, and your 
sons, that he may lead them at the best to his wars, or that 
he may send them to execution, or make them the instru- 
ments of his concupiscence, the ministers of his revenge. You 
exhaust your bodies with labor, that he may revel in luxury, 
or wallow in base and vile pleasures ; you weaken yourselves, 
that he may become more strong, and better able to hold 
you in check. And yet from so many indignities, that the 
beasts themselves, could they be conscious of them, would not 
endure, you may deliver yourselves, if you but make an effort, 
not to deliver yourselves, but to show the will to do it. Once 
resolve to be no longer slaves, and you are already free. I do 
not say that you should assail him, or shake his seat ; merely 
support him no longer, and you will see, that like a great 
Colossus, whose basis has been removed from beneath him, he 
will fall by his own weight, and break to pieces." ' 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, which no one who 
is in the least familiar with the history of that period will 
think inexcusable, are much unlike what we generally ex- 
pect from the French writers. La Boetie, in fact, is almost 
a single instance of a thoroughly republican character till 
nearly the period of the Revolution. Montaigne, the staunch- 
est supporter of church and state, excuses his friend, "the 
gh^atest man, in my opinion, of our age,'* assuring us that he 
was always a loyal subject, though, if he had been permitted 
his own choice, " he would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young, in 1561 ; and his 
Discourse was written some years before : he might have lived 
to perceive how much more easy it is to inveigh against the 
abuses of government than to bring about any thing better by 
rebellion. 

^ U(>mtr'nnorLaBo«tktepabUih«dattlM«idof MBMadittoiMof MontoigM 
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26. The three great sources of a free spirit in politics, admi- 
Bachanan ration of antiquity, zeal for religion, and persuasion 
De Jure of positive right, which separately had animated La 
^^°^' Boetie, Languet, and Hottoman, united their streams 
to produce, in another country, the treatise of George Bu- 
chanan (De Jure Regni apud Scotos), a scholar, a Protest- 
ant, and the subject of a very limited monarchy. This is a 
dialogue elegantly written, and designed, first, to show the 
origin of royal government from popular election ; then, the 
right of putting tyrannical kings to death, according to Scrip- 
ture, and the conditional allegiance due to the crown of Scot- 
land, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies that it 
is received in trust from the people. The following is a 
specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which goes very material- 
ly farther than Languet had presumed to do : "Is there, 
then," says one of the interlocutors, " a mutual compact b^ 
tween the king and the people? M. Thus it seems. — B. 
Does not he who first violates the compact, and does any thing 
against his own stipulations, break his agreement? M. He 
does. — B. If, then, the bond which attached the king to the 
people is broken, all rights he derived from the agreement are 
forfeited? M. They are forfeited. — B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before the agreement? 
M. He has the same rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — B. But if a king should do things tending to the 
dissolution of human society, for the preservation of which ho 
has been made, what name should we give him? M. We 
should call him a tyrant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over his people, but is their enemy ? M. 
He is surely their enemy. — B. Is there not a just cause of 
war against an enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable 
injuries upon us ? M. There is. — B. What b the nature of 
a war against the enemy of all mankind, that is, against a 
tyrant ? M. None dan be more just. — B. Is it not lawful in 
a war justly commenced, not only for the whole people, but 
for any single person, to kill an enemy ? M. It must be con- 
fessed. — B. What, then, shall we say of a tyrant, a public 
enemy, with whom all good men are in eternal warfare ? may 
not any one of all mankind inflict on him every penalty of 
war ? M. I observe that all nations have been of that opinion ; 
for Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, and Timo- 
leon for his brother's and Cassius for his son*s death." ^ 

« p. 96. 
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27. We may include among political treatises of this class 
some published by the English and Scottish exiles po^net, on 
during the persecution of their religion by the two Politique 
Marys. They are, indeed prompted by circum- 
stances, and in some instances have too much of a temporary 
character to deserve a place in literary history. I will, how 
ever, give an account of one, more theoretical than the rest, 
and characteristic of the bold spirit of these early Protestants, 
especially as it is almost wholly unknown except by name. 
This is in the titlepage, "A Short Treatise of Politique 
Power, and of the true obedience which subjects owe to kings 
and other civil governors, being an answer to seven questions : 
* 1. Whereof politique power groweth, wherefore it was or- 
dained, and the right use and duty of the same ? 2. Whether 
kings, princes, and other governors have an absolute power 
and authority over their subjects ? 3. Whether kings, princes, 
and other politique governors be subject to God's laws, or the 
positive laws of their countries ? 4. In what tilings, and how 
far, subjects are bound to obey their princes and governors ? 

5. Whether all the subject's goods be the emperor's or king's 
own, and that they may lawfully take them for their own ? 

6. Whether it be lawful to depose an evil governor, and kill 
a tyrant ? 7. What confidence is to be given to princes and 
potentates ? ' " 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or Ponnet, 
as it is spelled in the last edition. Bishop of Win- its ubeni 
Chester under Edward VI., and who had a consider- ^^^'y- 
able share in the Reformation.^ It was first published in 
1558, and reprinted in 1642, "to serve," says Strype, " the 
turn of those times." " This book," observes truly tlie same 
industrious person, " was not over favorable to princes." 
Poynet died very soon afterwards, so that we cannot deter- 
mine whether he would have thought it expedient to speak as 
fiercely under the reign that was to come. The place of pub- 
lication of the first edition I do not know, but I presume it 
was at Greneva or Frankfort. It is closely and vigorously 
written ; deserving, in many parts, a high place among the 
English prose of that age, though not entirely free from the 
usual fault, — vulgar and ribaldrous invective. He deter- 
mines all the questions stated in the titlepage on principles 
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adverse to royal power ; contending, in the sixth chapter, that 
'^ the manifold and continual examples that have been, from 
time to time, of the deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, 
do most certainly confirm it to be most true, just, and conso- 
nant to Grod's judgment. The history of kings in the Old 
Testament is full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole truly citeth, 
England lacketh not the practice and experience of the same ; 
for they deprived King Edward IL, because, without law, he 
killed the subjects, spoiled them of their goods, and wasted the 
treasures of the realm. And upon what just causes Richard 
IL was thrust out, and Henry IV. put in his place, I refer it 
to their own judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, did 
nobly the like act, when they deprived Christiem the tyrant, 
and committed him to perpetual prison. 

29. " The reasons, arguments, and laws, that serve for the 
j^rgum deposing and displacing of an evil governor, will do 
(brtynm- as much for the proof that it is lawful to kill a 
tyrant, if they may be indifferently heard. As Grod 
hath ordained magistrates to hear and determine private 
men's matters, and to punish their vices, so also willeth he, 
that the magistrates' doings be called to account and reckon- 
ing, and their vices corrected and punished by the body of the 
whole congregation or commonwealth : as it is manifest by 
the memory of the ancient office of the High Constable of 
England, unto whose authority it pertained, not only to sum- 
mon the king personally before the parliament, or other 
courts of judgment, to answer and receive according to just- 
ice, but also upon just occasion to commit him unto ward.^ 
Kings, princes, and governors have their authority of the 
people, as all laws, usages, and policies do declare and testify. 
For in some places and countries they have more and greater 
authority ; in some places less ; and in some the people have 
not given this authority to any other, but retain and exercise 
it themselves. And is any man so unreasonable to deny that 
the whole may do as much as they have permitted one mem- 
ber to do, or those that have appointed an office upon trust 
have not authority upon just occasion (as the abuse of it) to 
take away what they gave ? All laws do agree that men may 
revoke their proxies and letters of attorney when it pleaseth 
them, much more when they see their proctors and attorneys 
abuse it. 

^ It is Bcaioelj necenuy to obserrv, that this it an impudent ftlMbood. 
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30. " But now, to prove the latter part of this question 
affirmatively, that it is lawful to kill a t3rrant, there is no man 
can deny, but that the Ethnics, albeit they liad not the right 
and perfect true knowledge of God, were endued with the 
knowledge of the law of nature, — for it is no private law to a 
few, or certain people, but common to. all, — not written in 
books, but grafted in the hearts of men ; not made by men, 
but ordained of God, which we have not learned, received, or 
read, but have taken, sucked, and drawn it out of nature, 
whereunto we are not taught, but made ; not insti-ucted, but 
seasoned ; * and, as St Paul saith, * Man's conscience bearing 
witness of it,* " &c. He proceeds in a strain of some elo- 
quence (and this last passage is not ill translated from Cicero) 
to extol the ancient tyrannicides, accounting tlie first nobility 
to have been " those who had revenged and delivered the 
oppressed people out of the hands of their governors. Of this 
kind of nobility was Hercules, Theseus, and such like." * It 
must be owned the worthy bishop is a bold man in assertions 
of fact. Instances from the Old Testament, of course, follow, 
wherein Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for the sake of 
our bloody queen. 

31. If too much space has been allowed to so obscure a pro- 
duction, it must be excused on account of the illus- The tenete 
tration it gives to our civil and ecclesiastical history, °4i!*JJ*f 
though of little importance in literature. It is also circum- 
well to exhibit an additional proof that the tenets of ■*"**•• 
most men, however general and speculative they may appear, 
are espoused on account of the position of those who hold 
them, and the momentary consequences that they may pro- 
duce. In a few years' time, the Church of England, strong in 
the protection of that royalty which Poynet thus assailed in 
his own exile, enacted the celebrated homily against rebellion 
which denounces every pretext of resistance to governors. It 
rarely happens, that any parties, even the best and purest, will, 
in the strife to retain or recover their ascendency, weaken 
themselves by a scrupulous examination of the reasoning or 
the testimony which is to serve their purpose. Those have 
lived and read to little advantage who have not discovered 
this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar assoda- 

tflla* tlMUtiB in Cio.pTOXU.it imiiiK. * P.M. 
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tion between these popular theories of resistance and the 
Protestant faith. Perhaps, in truth, they had a 
tenots degree of natural connection ; but circumstances, 
among the more than general principles, affect the opinions 
of mankind. The rebellion of the League against 
Henry HI., their determination not to acknowledge Henry 
IV., reversed the state of parties, and displayed, in an op- 
posite quarter, the republican notions of Languet and Bu- 
chanan as fierce and as unlimited as any Protestants had 
maintained them. Henry of Bourbon could only rely upon 
his legitimate descent, upon the indefeasible rights of inherit- 
ance. If France was to choose for herself, France demanded 
a Catholic king: all the topics of democracy were thrown 
into that scale ; and, in fact, it is well known that Henry had 
no prospect whatever of success but by means of a conver- 
sion, which, though not bearing much semblance of sincerity, 
the nation thought fit to accept But, during that struggle of 
a few years, we find, among other writings of less moment, 
one ascribed by some to Rose, Bishop of Senlis, a strenuous 
partisan of the League, which may perhaps deserve to arrest 
our attention.^ 

33. This book, De Justa Reipublicae Chrbtianae in Reges 
Row on the Potestate, published in 1590, must have been partly 
Authority written before the death of Henry IH. in the pre- 
tian states Ceding year. He begins with the origin of human 
over Kings. gQciety, which he treats with some eloquence, and on 
the principle of an election of magistrates by the community, 
that they might live peaceably, and in enjoyment of their 
possessions. The different forms and limitations of govern- 
ment have sprung from the choice of the people, except where 
they have been imposed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variety : but there are two dangers, one of 
limiting too much the power of kings, and letting the populace 
change the dynasty at their pleasure ; the other, that of ascrib- 

1 The author calls himself RoossBiis, and work of a Frenchnum than a foreigner ; 

not, as has been asserted, Bishop of Senlis. but I have not paid much attention to so 

But Pits attributes this book to Rainolds unimportant a question. Jugler, in hia 

(brother of the more celebrated Dr. John llistoria Literaria, c. 9, does not eren 

Il^Unolds), who is said to have called him- name Rose. By a passage in Schelhomf 

self Kossaeus. The Biographie Universelle Tiii. 465, the book seems to have been 

(art. Rosejsayi this opi^ou has not gained scmetimes ascribed to Qenebraxd. [Uer> 

ffTound : out it i» certainly faiTored oy M. bert names Rainolds as the author, and 

Bubier, in the Dictionnaire des Anony- says that it is supposed to have been 

mes ; and some grounds for it are alleged, printed at Edinburgh ; but I cannot think 

From internal eridence, it seems ratlier the this al all probable. — 1842.] 
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ing a sort of divinity to kings, and taking from the nation 
all the power of restraining them in whatever crimes they 
may commit. The Scottish Calvinists are an instance of the 
first error ; the modem advocates of the house of Valois, of 
the other. The servile language of those who preach passive 
obedience has encouraged not only the wprst Roman emperors, 
but such tyrants as Henry VIII., Edward VL, and EHzabeth 
of England. 

34. The author goes, in the second chapter, more fully into 
a refutation of this doctrine, as contrary to the practice of 
ancient nations, who always deposed tyrants ; to the principles 
of Christianity ; and to the constitution of European commu- 
nities, whose kings are admitted under an oath to keep the 
laws and to reign justly. The subject's oath of allegiance does 
not bind him, unless the king observe what is stipulated from 
him ; and this right of withdrawing obedience from wicked 
kings is at the bottom of all the public law of Europe. It is 
also sanctioned by the church. Still more has the nation a 
right to impose laws and limitations on kings, who have 
certainly no superiority to the law, so that they can transgress 
it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter, he inquires who is a tyrant ; and, 
afler a long discussion, comes to this result, that a tyrant is 
one who despoils his subjects of their possessions, or offends 
public decency by immond life, but, above all, who assails the 
Christian faith, and uses his authority to render his subjects 
hereticaL All these characters are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges in the two following chapters, tliat all Protes- 
tantism is worse than Paganism, inasmuch as it holds out less 
inducement to a virtuous life, but tliat Calvinism is much the 
worst form of the Protestant heresy. The Huguenots, he 
proceeds to prove, are neither parts of the French Church 
nor conmionwealth. He infers, in the seventh chapter, that 
tlie King of Navarre, being a heretic of this description, is not 
fit to rule over Christians. Tlie remainder of the book is 
designed to show, that every king, being schismatic or here- 
tical, may be deposed by the pope, of which he brings many 
examples ; nor has any one deserved this sentence more than 
Henry of Navarre. It has alwa3rs been held lawful that an 
heretical king should be warred upon by his own subjects and 
by all Christian sovereigns; and he maintains that a real 
tyrant, who, afler being deposed by the wiser part of his 
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subjects, attempts to preserve his power by force, may be put 
to death by any private person. He adds that Julian was 
probably killed by a Christian soldier, and quotes several 
fathers and ecclesiastical historians who justify and commend 
the act. He concludes by exhorting the nobility and other 
orders of France, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not 
to be believed for any oaths he may make, to rally round 
their Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Rose, if he were truly the author, 
,^ both as to rebellion and tyrannicide, belonged natu- 
Bouchwin rally to those who took up arms against Henry III., 
«**w?™* and who applauded his assassin. They were adopt- 
ed, and perhaps extended, by Boucher, a leaguer 

stiir more furious, if possible, than Rose himself, in a book 
published in 1589, De Justa Henrici III. Abdicatione k 
Francorura Regno. This book is written in the spirit of 
Languet, asserting the general right of the people to depose 
tyrants, rather than confining it to the case of heresy. The 
deposing power of the pope, consequently, does not come 
much into question. He was answered, as well as other 
writers of the same tenets, by a Scottish Catholic residing at 
Answered Paris, William Barclay, father of the more celebrat- 
by Barclay. ^^ author of the Argenis, in a treatise De Regno 
et Regali Potestate adversus Buchananum, Brutum, Bou- 
cherura et Reliquos Monarchomachos, 1 600. Barclay argues, 
on the principles current in France, that the king has no 
superior in temporals ; that the people are bound in all cases 
to obey him; that the laws owe their validity to his will. 
The settlement of France by the submission of the League 
on the one hand, and by the Edict of Nantes on the other, 
naturally put a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they might seem, would never 
have been brought forward but through the stimulating in- 
fluence of immediate circumstjmces. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, and the fate of the 
TheJeBidta Catholic religion seemed to hang upon its success, 
adopt these many of the Jesuits had been strenuous advocates 
**"**** of the tyrannicidal doctrine ; and the strong spirit of 
party attachment in that order i-enders it hardly uncandid to 
reckon among its general tenets whatever was taught by its 
Mariana, most conspicuous members. The boldest and most 
DeKege. celebrated assertion of these maxims was by Ma- 
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liana, in a book, De Rege et Regis Instituiione. The first 
edition of this remarkable 1)ook, and which is of considerable 
scarcity, was published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to Philip 
m., and sanctioned with more than an approbation, with a 
warm eulogy, by the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who by the king's authority had perused the 
mannscript. It is, however, not such as in an absolute mon- 
archy we should expect to find countenance. Mariana, afler 
inquiring what is the best form of government, and deciding 
for hereditary monarchy, but only on condition that the prince 
shall call the best citizens to his councils, and administer all ^ 
affairs according to the advice of a senate, comes to show the 
difference between a king and a tyrant. His invectives against 
the latter prepare us for. the sixth chapter, which is entitled, 
Whether it be lawful to overthrow a tyrant ? He begins by 
a short sketch of the oppression of France under Henry III., 
which had provoked his assassination. Whether the act of 
James Clement, " tlie eternal glory of France, as most reckon 
him," * were in itself warrantable, he admits to be a contro- 
verted question, stating the arguments on both sides, but 
placing last those in favor of the murder, to which he evi- 
dently leans. All philosophers and theologians, he says, agree 
that an usurper may be put to death by any one. But in 
the case of a lawful king, governing to the great injury of the 
commonwealth or of religion (for we ought to endure his 
vices so long as they do not reach an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should admonish him, and, 
on his neglect to reform his life, may take up arms, and put 
to death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He concludes, 
therefore, that it is only a question of fact who is a tyrant ; 
but not one of right, whether a tjrant may be killed. Nor 
does tliis maxim give a license to attempts on the lives of good 
princes ; since it can never be applied till wise and experi- 
enced men have conspired with the public voice in declaring 
the prince's tyranny. " It is a wholesome thing," he proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be convinced, that if they oppress the 
state, and become intolerable by their wickedness, their assas- 
sination will not only be lawful but glorious to the perpe- 

> TImm words, tetemum GaBia deau b rmr Uttto other alteration : jel the 
tie omitted in the aubeequent editions ; lint alone if in request, 
but, as fltf as I hare eomparsd them, tliera 

^ou n. 10 
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trator." ^ This language, whatever indignation it might excite 
against Mariana and his order, is merely what we have seen in 
Kuchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question, whether the 
power of the king or of the commonwealth be the greater ; 
and after intimating the danger of giving offence, and the 
difficulty of removing the blemishes which have become invet- 
erate by time (with allusion, doubtless, to the change of the 
Spanish constitution under Charles and Philip), declares in 
strong terms for limiting the royal power by laws. In Spain, 
he asserts, the king cannot impose taxes against the will of 
the people " He may use his influence, he may offer rewards, 
sometimes he may threaten, he may solicit with promises and 
bribes (we will not say whether he may do this rightly) ; but, 
if they refuse, he must give way ; and it is the same with 
new laws, which require the sanction of the people. Nor 
could they preserve their right of deposing and putting to 
death a tyrant, if they had not retained the superior power 
to themselves when they delegated a part to the king. It may 
be the case in some nations, who have no public assemblies of 
the states, that of necessity the royal prerogative must compel 
obedience, — a power too great, and approaching to tyranny ; 
but we speak (says Mariana) not of barbarians, but of the 
monarchy which exists, and ought to exist among us, and of 
that form of polity which of itself is the best." Whether any 
nation has a right to surrender its libeilies to a king, he de- 
clines to inquire ; observing only tliat it would act rashly in 
making such a surrender, and the king almost as much so 
in accepting it 

39. In the second book, Mariana treats of the proper edu- 
cation of a prince ; and, in the third, on the due administration 
of his government, inveighing vehemently against excessive 
taxation, and against debasement of the coin, which he thinks 
ought to be the last remedy in a public crisis. The whole 
work, even in 'its reprehensible exaggerations, breathes a 
spirit of liberty, and regard to the common good. Nor does 
Mariana, though a Jesuit, lay any stress on the Papal power 
to depose princes, wbich, I believe, he has never once inti- 
mated through the whole volume. It is absolutely on political 

1 " Eet salntarlii cognitio, nt sit prind- emnt, ea conditlone TiTere, nt non Jan 
pOma penuasum, «i rempublicam oppres- tantum tied cum Unde et c^oclft pattot 
ferint, si Titiis et fofnlitafe iatolerandi poflsint." — p. 77. 
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principles that he reasons, unless we except that he considers 
impiety as one of the vices which constitute a tyrant' 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain had 
neglected the weapons of their contemporaries : the Popular 
English Protestants under Mary, the Scots under STuJ*^*" 
her unfortunate namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic ^ 
priests under Elizabeth, appealed to the natural rights of 
men, or to those of British citizens. Poynet, Goodman, 
Knox, are of the first description ; Allen and Persons, of the 
second. Yet this was not done, by the latter at least, so 
boldly, and so much on broad principles, as it was on the Con- 
tinent ; and Persons, in his celebrated Conference, under the 
name of Doleman, tried the different and rather inconsistent 
path of hereditary right. Tlie throne of Elizabeth seemed to 
stand in need of a strongly monarchical sentiment in the na- 
tion. Yet we find, that the popular origin of government, and 
the necessity of popular consent to its due exercise, are laid 
down by Hooker in the first and eighth books of the uooij^. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, with a boldness not very usual 

in her reign, and, it must be owned, with a latitude of expres- 
sion that leads us forward to the most unalloyed democracy. 
Tliis theory of Hooker, which he endeavored in some places 
to qualify, with little success or consistency, though it excited, 
perhaps, not much attention at the time, became the basis of 
Locke's more celebrated Essay on Government, and, through 
other stages, of the political creed whicli actuates at present, 
as a possessing spirit, the great mass of the civilized world.' 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate writers, who possi- 
bly will be thought to have detained us too long, poHtkmi 
may be contrasted with another class more cool and Mano*»- 
prudent, who sought rather to make the most of what they 
found established in civil polity than to amend or subvert it. 
The condition of France was such as to force men into think- 



^ Bay le, art." Mariana,'* notes O.H, and prince should go about to sntOeet hla 

I, ban expatiated upon tiiis notable trea- kingdom to a Ibreign realm, or change 

tiw, which did the Jtwuitj* infinite miiichief, the form of the commonwealth firom im- 

thoiif^Ii they took painn to diaclaim anj pery to tyranny, or n^lect the laws ea- 

participation in the doctrine. tabliflhed by common consent of prinoa 

> Biltiou, aftcrwardti Bishop of Win- and people, to execute his own pleasure, 

clMnter, in hiii Difference between Chris- in these and other cases which might ba 

tian Sulgectlon and Unchristian Rebel- named, if the nobles and commons Join 

lion, publixhed in 1(^, argues against together to defend their ancient and ao- 

tbe Jesuits, that Christian subjects may customed liberty, regiment, and law*, 

not bear arms against their princes for th^y may not wall b« counted rabala.** 

any rdidons quam^l ; but admits, ** if a — p. S8lK 
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ing, where nature had given them the capacity of it. In 
some of the memoirs of the age, such as those of Castelnau 
or Tavannes, we find an habitual tendency to reflect* to ob- 
serve the chain of causes, and to bring history to bear on the 
passing time. De Comines had set a precedent ; and the fash- 
ion of studying his writings and those of Machiavel conspired 
with the force of circumstances to make a thoughtful genera- 
, ^ tion. The political and military discourses of La 

Noue, bemg thix)wn into the form of dissertation, 
come more closely to our purpose than merely historical 
works. They are full of good sense, in a high moral tone, 
without pedantry or pretension ; and throw much light on the 
first period of the civil wars. The earliest edition is referred 
by the Biographic Universelle to 1587, which I believe 
should be 1588; but the ])ook seems to have been finished 
long before. 

42. It would carry us beyond the due proportions of this 
liiMius chapter, were I to seek out every book belonging to 

the class of political philosophy ; and we are yet far 
from its termination. The Politica of Justus Lipsius deserve 
little regard : they are chiefly a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. ChaiTon has incorporated or 
abridged the greater part of this work in his own. In one 
passage, Lipsius gave great and just offence to the best of the 
Protestant party, whom he was about to desei*t, by recom- 
j^^^^ mending the extirpation of heresy by fire and sword. 

A political writer of the Jesuit school was Giovanni 
Botero, whose long treatise, Ragione di State, 1589, while 
deserving of considerable praise for acuteness, has been ex- 
tolled by Guingu6n6, who had never read it, for some merits 
it is far from possessing.^ The tolerant spirit, the maxims of 
good faith, the enlarged philosophy, which, on the credit o{ a 
Piedmontese panegyrist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought 
in vain. This Jesuit justifies the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and all other atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
Duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of Horn 
and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them privately.' Con- 
servation is with him, as with Machiavel, the great end of 
government, which is to act so as neither to deserve nor per- 



1 Vol. TiU. p. 210. ftMM poflsibile.** Thb b in aaottisr 

s ^ Potora contentanl dl sbrlgamiM tiae by Botero, Beladoni UnhracMll dt* 
eon dw morlt qnanfeo il pa6 Mgretemcnto Capttanl Ulostri. 
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mit opposition. The immediate punishment of the leaders of 
sedition, with as much silence and secrecy as possible, is the 
best remedy where the sovereijpi is sufficiently powerful. In 
cases of danger, it is necessary to conquer by giving way, and 
to wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the disunion 
that will infallibly impair their force ; least of all should he 
absent himself, like Henry IIL, from the scene of tumult, and 
thus give courage to the seditious, while he diminishes their 
respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed much : he is, in ex- 
tent of reading, second only to Bodin, and his views Hbremnrki 
are sometimes luminous. The most remarkable pas- on popuJa- 
sage tliat has occurred to me is on the subject of 
|>opulation. No encouragement to matrimony, he observes, 
will increase the numbers of the people without providing 
also the means of subsistence, and without due care for breed- 
ing cliildren np. If this be wanting, they either die prema- 
turely, or grow up of little service to their country.* Why 
else, he asks, did the human race reach, three, thousand years 
ago, as great a population as exists at present ? Cities begin 
with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain point, but do not 
pass it, as we see at Rome, at Naples, and in other places. 
Even if all the monks and nuns were to marry, there would 
not, he thinks, be more people in the world tlian there are ; 
two things being requisite for their increase, — generation and 
education (or what we should perhaps rather call rearing), 
and if tlie multiplication of marriages may promote the one, 
it certainly hinders the other.^ Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that the poverty attending 
upon improvident marriages is the great impediment to rear- 
ing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discorsi Politici, Venice, 1599, is 
perliaps less vigorous and acute than Botero ; yet l^e p ^ 
may be reckoned among judicious writers on general 
])olilics. The first book of these discourses relates to Roman, 
the second chiefly to modern, history. His turn of thinking is 

I " Conrio ria com chi m bene neiua tl icono iniitili. e di poco gforlmento all* 

Tongiungimento dell^ uomo e delta donoa patria." — Lit), riii. p. 28t. 

oon Mi pu6 U genere umano moltipticanii, ' Ibid. ** lUcercandtMi duo cone per la 

non dimeno la molUtudine di congiungi- propagazioiie de popoli, la generazione • 

OMOti non i fola cauxa della moltiplicMi- rediuaisione, ae bene U moltitudine d« 

one : li ricerca oltre di ciA, la cora d'alle- matrimoi^ i^}uta forte Puna, 'r"rMk^ 

Tarli, e la commoditi di sustentarli ; senia per6 del aeoro V altro." 
la quale o muqjono innanii tempo, o cie> 
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independent, and unprejudiced by the current tide of opinion ; 
as when he declares against the conduct of Hannibal in invad- 
ing Italy. Paruta generally states both sides of a political 
problem very fairly, as in one of the most remarkable of his 
discourses, where he puts the famous question on the useful- 
ness of fortified towns. His final conclusion is favorable to 
them. He was a subject of Venice, and, after holding con- 
siderable ofiices, was one of those historians employed by the 
Senate, whose writings form the series entitled Istorici Ve- 
neziani. 

45. John Bodin, author of several other less valuable 
P^j^jj^ works, acquired so distinguished a reputation by his 

Republic, published in French in 1577, and in Latin, 
with many additions, by himself in 1586,^ and has in fact so 
far outstripped the political writers of his own period, that I 
shall endeavor to do justice to his memory by sometMng like 
an analysis of this treatise, which is far more known by name 
than geneiully read. Many have borne testimony to his ex- 
traordinary reach of learning and reflection. " I know of no 
political writer of the same period," says Stewart, " whose 
extensive and various and discriminating reading appears to 
me to have contributed more to facilitate and guide the 
researches of his successors, or whose references to ancient 
learning have been more frequently transcribed without ac- 
knowledgment." ^ 

46. What is the object of political society ? Bodin begins 
Anal sis of ^^ inquiring. The greatest good, he answers, of 
his treatise every citizcu, which is that of the whole state. And 
EOT»i?bUcf ^^^^ ^® places in the exercise of the virtues proper to 

man, and in the knowledge of things natural, human, 

1 Tliis treatise, in its first edition, made not lost on the thonghtfiil minds of our 

BO great an impression, that, when Bodin countrymen. 

came to England in the service of the Duke Qrotius, who is not Tery &yorable to 

of Alen^on, he found it explained by lee- Bodin, though of necessity he often quotes 

turers both in London and Cambridge, the Republic, imputes to him an inrorrect- 

but not, as has sometimes been said, in ness as to fitcts. which in some cases raises 

the public schools of the university. This a suspicion of iU-faith. Epist. cccliii. It 

put him upon translating it into Latin would require a more close study of Bodin 

himself, to render its fame more European, than I have made, to judge of the weight 

See Bayle, who has a good article on of this charge. 

Bodin. I am much inclined to beUeve. * Dissertation on Progress of Pliiloeo- 

that the perusal of Bodin had a great phy. p. 40. Stewart, however, tliinks 

effioct in England. He is not perhaps very Bodin become so obscure that he makes 

often quotMl, and yet he is named with an apology for the space he has allotted to 

honor oy the chief writers of the next the Kepublic, thou^ not exceeding four 

age ; but he furnished a store, both ot pages. He was better known in the serem- 

aiguments and of examples, which were teenth century than at piresent 
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and divine. But as all have not agreed as to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether the good of individuals be also 
that of the state, this has caused a variety of laws and cus- 
toms according to the humors and passions of rulers. This 
first chapter is in a more metaphysical tone than we usually 
find in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the rights of 
families {jtis familiare), and to the distinction between a 
family and a commonwealth. A family is the right govern- 
ment of many persons under one head, as a commonwealth is 
that of many families.* Patriarchal authority he Authority 
raises high, both marital and paternal ; on each sub- of head* of 
ject pouring out a vast stream of knowledge : no- 
thing that sacred and profane history, the accounts of travel- 
lers, or the Roman lawyers could supply, ever escapes the 
comprehensive researches of Bodin.* He intimates his opin- 
ion in favor of the right of repudiation, one of the many 
proofs that he paid more regard to the Jewish than the 
Christian law,'^ and vindicates the full extent of the paternal 
power in the Roman republic, deducing the decline of the 
empire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes the relation of 
master to servant, and leads to the question whether Domestio 
slavery should be admitted into a well-constituted «"^*«<*«- 
commonwealth. Bodin, discussing this with many arguments 
on both sides, seems to think that the Jewish law, with its 
limitations as to time of servitude, ought to prevail ; since the 

1 t* Famllia est plariam sub unios ac deference, but seldom or iieTer the New. 

^luulem patris fiunilias imperium subdlto- Sereral pamages might be alleged in proof, 

ram, earumque rerum quae ipsiui propria but I hare not noted them aU down. lu 

sunt, recta moderatio." He has an odd one place, lib. i. c. 6, he says, *' Paulas, 

theory, that a fiunily must consist of fire Christianorum sieculi sui facile princeps/' 

persons, in which he seems to hare been which is at least a singular mode of ez- 

Influenced by some notions of the Jurists, pression. In another, he states the test of 

that three fiunilies may constitute a repub- true religion so as to exclude all but the 

Uc, and that fifteen persons are also the Mosaic. An unpublished work cf Bodin, 

minimum of a community. called the Ileptaplomeres. is said to exist 

* Cap. ill. 81. Bodin here protests in many manuscripts, both in France and 

against the stipulation sometimes made Oemutny ; in which, after debating diflEer- 

before marriage, that the wife shall not be ent religions in a series of dialogues, he 

In the power of the husband; "agree- gives the adrantage to Deism or JudjUsm, 

ments so contrary to divine and human — for those who have seen it seem not 

laws, that they cannot be endured, nor to have determined which. No one has 

are they to be observed even when ratifled thought it worth while to print this pro- 

by oath, since no oath in such circumstan- ductton. Jugler, Ilist. Literaria, p. 1740 * 

can be binding." Biogr. Univ. ; Niceron, zvli 264. 



* It has often been surmised, that Bodin, A posthumous work of Bodin, published 

though not a Jew by nativity, was such in lw6, Univerue NatursB Theatrum, hat 

by conviction. This seems to be confirmed been called by some a disguised Pantheism. 

by his Repoblie. wherein be quotes the This did not appear, from what I haf« 

(Md Testament continually and with great read of It, to b« the 
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divine rules were not laid down for the boundaries of Pales* 
tine, but being so wise, so salutary, and of such authoritj, 
ought to be preferred above the constitutions of men. Sla- 
very, therefore, is not to be permanently established; but, 
where it already exists, it will be expedient that emancipa- 
tion should be gradual.^ 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of nature, 
Origin of ^ ^^ regulated but not created by the law« " Be- 
common- fore there was either city or citizen, or any form of 
^** ' a commonwealth amongst men (I make use in this 
place of Knolles's very good translation), every master of a 
family was master in his own house, having power of life and 
death over his wife and children : but after that force, vio- 
lence, ambition, covetousness, and desire of revenge, had armed 
one against another, the issues of wars and combats, giving 
victory unto the one side, mjide the other to become unto them 
slaves ; and, amongst them that overcame, he that was chosen 
chief and captain, under whose conduct and leading they had 
obtained the victory, kept them also in his power and com- 
mand as his faithful and obedient servants, and the other as 
his slaves. Then that full and entire liberty, by nature given 
to every man to live as himself best pleased, was altogether 
taken from the vanquished, and in the vanquishers themselves 
in some measure also diminished in regard of the conqueror ; 
for that now it concerned every man in private to yield his 
obedience unto his chief sovereign ; and he that would not 
abate any thing of his liberty, to live under the laws and com- 
mandments of another, lost all. So the words of lord and 
servant, of prince and subject, before unknown to the world, 
were first brought into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force and violence to 
have given cause and beginning unto commonwealths."* 

49. Thus, therefore, the patriarchal simplicity of govem- 
PriFiieges mcnt was overthrown by conquest, of which Nimrod 
ofcitbens. sccms to havc been the earliest instance; and now 
fathers of families, once sovereign, are become citizens. A 
citizen is a free man under the supreme government of an- 
other.^ Those who enjoy more privileges than others are not 
citizens more than they. " It is the acknowledgment of the 

» c. 6. * c. 6. 

* " Est drii nihil aliad quam liber homo, qui fomma alterios poteitate oUl^ 
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flovereign by his free subject, and the protection of the sove- 
reign towards him, that makes the citizen." This is one of 
the fundamental principles, it may be observed by us in pass 
ing, which distinguish a monarchical from a republican spirit 
in constitutional jurisprudence. Wherever mere subjection, 
or even mere nativity, is held to give a claim to citizenship, 
there is an abandonment of the republican principle. This, 
always reposing on a real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first conrntiunity, from alien 
settlers, and, above all, from those who are evidently of a differ- 
ent race. Length of time must, of course, ingraft many of 
foreign origin upon the native tree ; but to throw open civil 
privileges at random to new-comers, is to convert a people 
into a casual aggregation of men. In a monarchy, the here- 
ditary principle maintains an unity of the commonwealth; 
which may better permit, though not entirely without dan- 
ger, an equality of privileges among all its subjects. Thus 
under Caracalla, but in a period in which we should not look 
for good precedents, the great name, as once it had been, of 
I{oman citizen was extended, east and west, to all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation between patron and 
client, and to those alliances among states which bear Nmuro of 
an analogy to it But he is careful to distinguish wtereign 
patronage or protection from vassalage. Even in ^^*^' 
unequal alliances, the inferior is still sovereign ; and, if this 
be not reserved, the alliance must become subjection.* Sove- 
reignty, of which he treats in the following chapter, he defines 
a supreme and perpetual power, absolute and subject to no 
law.* A limited prince, except so far as the limitation is 
confined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sovereign 
cannot bind his successor, nor can he be bound by his own 
laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for we must not confound the 
laws and contracts of princes : the former depend upon his 
will, but the latter oblige liis conscience. It is convenient to 
call parliaments or meetings of states-general for advice and 
consent ; but the king is not bound by them : the contrary 
notion has done much harm. Even in England, where laws 
made in parliament cannot be repealed without its consent, 
the king may reject any new one without regard to the desire 

1 c. 7. 

* ** lliy)ettaf ett nunmA In dTW ae fabditoi loglbusqne aolnta potestM.** 
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of the nation.^ And, though no taxes are imposed in Eng- 
land without consent of parliament, this is the ease also in 
other countries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of 
the states. He concludes that the English parliament may 
have a certain authority, but that the sovereignty and legisla- 
tive power are solely in the king. Whoever legislates is 
sovereign, for this power includes all other. Whether a vassal 
or tributary prince is to be called sovereign, is a question that 
leads Bodin into a great quantity of feudal law and history : 
he determines it according to his own theory.' 

51. The second book of the Republic treats of the different 
Forms of sp^cics of civil government. These, according to 
goTorn- Bodin, are but three ; no mixed form being possible, 
™*° * since sovereignty or the legislative power is indi- 
visible. A democracy he defines to be a government where 
the majority of the citizens possess the sovereignty. Rome 
he holds to have been a democratic republic, in which, how- 
ever, he is not exactly right ; and he is certainly mistaken in 
his general theory, by arguing as if the separate definition of 
each of the three forms must be applicable after their combi- 
Degpotism J^ation.^ In his chapter on despotic monarchy, he 
and mo- ajjain denies that governments were founded on 
^' original contract. The power of one msm, in the 
origin of political society, was absolute ; and Aristotle was 
wrong in supposing a fabulous golden age, in which kings 
were chosen by suffrage.^ Despotism is distinguished from 
monarchy by the subjects being truly slaves, without a right 
over their properties ; but, as the despot may use them well, 
even this is not necessarily a tyranny.* Monarchy, on the 
other hand, is the rule of one man according to the law of 
nature, who maintains the liberties and properties of others 
as much as his own.^ As this definition does not imply any 
other restraint than the will of the prince imposes on him- 

i " Hoc tamen singnlare rideri possit, cietaa homlnum coalmcere ooeplt. ae rel* 

Juod, (juaB leges populi rogatione ac prin- pubUc«B forma quiedam constitute unias 

[pis jus»u feruntur, uon aliter quam imperio ac domiaatu omnia tenebantur. 

Kpuli comitiis abrogari possunt. Id enim Fallit enim Aristoteles, qui aurcum illad 

llus Auglorum in Gallia legatus mihi genus hominum fabulis poeticis quam r»- 

eonfinnayit; idem tamen confitetur legem ipsa illustrius, regos heroaa suSngiocra- 

probari aut respui consueyisse contra asse prodidit; cum omnibus persuasom 

populi Toluntatem utcunque prindpi pla- sit ac perspicuum monarchiam omniam 

enerit." primam in Assyria fuisse consUtataa 
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self, Bodin labors under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English reader of the Esprit des Loix has been struck 
by the want of a precise distinction between despotism and 
monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, from despotism, 
merely by the personal character of the prince ; but severity 
towards a seditious populace is not tyranny: and here he 
censures tho lax government of Henry II. Tyrannicide he 
justifies in respect of an usurper who has no title except force, 
but not as to lawful princes, or such as have become so by 
prescription.^ 

52. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where a 
smaller body of the citizens governs the greater.' Aristo 
This definition, which has been adopted by some late *'^^- 
writers, appears to lead to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The electors of the House 
of Commons in England are not a majority of the people. 
Are they, therefore, an aristocratical body ? The same is still 
more strongly the case in France, and in most representative 
governments of Europe. We might better say, that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of an aristocracy is the enjoyment 
of privileges which are not communicable to other citizens 
simply by any thing they can themselves do to obtain them. 
Thus no government would be properly aristocratical where 
a pecuniary qualification is alone sufficient to confer political 
power; nor did the ancients ever use the word in such a 
sense. 

53. Sovereignty resides in the supreme legislative autho- 
rity ; but this requires the aid of other inferior and sen%tifn and 
delegated ministers, to the consideration of which coimcUaof 
the third book of Bodin is directed. A senate he 
defines, ^ a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, to give advice 
to them who have the sovereignty in every commonwealth ; 
we say, to give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of 
command to such a senate.'* A council is necessary in a mon- 
archy; for much knowledge is generally mischievous in a 
king. It is rarely united with a good disposition and with 
a moral discipline of mind. None of the emperors were so 
illiterate as Trajan, none more learned than Nero. The 
counsellors should not be too numerous; and he advises tliat 
they should retain their offices for life. It would be dan- 

* e. 4. aise Jadko, si minor pan dTlam catarto 
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gerous as well as ridiculous to choose young men for such a 
post, even if they could have wisdom and experience ; since 
neither older persons, nor those of their own age, would place 
confidence in them. He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 
upon all the councils that have existed in ancient or modem 
states.^ 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the sovereign, possess- 
Daties of ing pubHc authority.' Bodin censures the usual 
magistratea. definitions of magistracy, distinguishing from ma- 
gistrates both those officers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners as have only a temporary delegation. 
In treating of the duty of magistrates towards the sovereign, 
he praises the rule of the law of France, that the judge is 
not to regard private letters of the king against the justice 
of a civil suit.^ But after stating the doubt, whether this 
applies to matters affijcting the public, he concludes that the 
judge must obey any direction he receives, unless contrair 
to the law of nature, in which case he is bound not to forfeit 
his integrity. It is, however, better, as far as we can, to 
obey all the commands of the sovereign than to set a bad 
example of resistance to the people. This has probably a 
regard to the frequent opposition of the parliament of Paris 
to what it deemed the unjust or illegal ordinances of the 
court. Several questions, discussed in these chapters on mar 
gistracy, are rather subtle and verbal; and, in general, the 
argumentative part of Bodin is almost drowned in his eru- 
dition. 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and corpora- 
Corpora- tions; for mutual affection and friendship is the 

ions. necessary bond of human life. It is true that mis- 
chiefs have sprung from these institutions, and they are to be 
regulated by good laws ; but as a family is a community natu- 
ral, so a college is a community civil, and a commonwealth is 
])ut a community governed by a sovereign power ; and thus the 
word " community " is common unto all three.^ In this chapter, 
we have a full discussion of the subject ; and, in adverting to 
the Spanish Cortes and English House of Commons as a 
sort of colleges in the state, he praises them as useful in- 
stitutions, observing, with somewhat more boldness than is 
ordinary to him, that, in several provinces in France, there 

>e.l. *c9, •cl. «o.7. 
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had been assemblies of the states, which had been abolished 
by those who feared to see their own crimes and peculations 
brought to light. 

5G. In the last chapter of the third book, on the degrees 
and orders of citizens, Bodin seems to think that siaTefl,part 
slaves, being subjects, ought to be reckoned parts of o*""** ■*•*•• 
the state.* This is, as has been intimated, in conformity with 
his monarchical notions. He then enters upon the different 
modes of acquiring nobility, and inveiglis against making 
wealth a passport to it ; discussing also the derogation to no- 
bility by plebeian occupation. The division into three orJers 
is useful in every form of government. 

57. Perhaps the best chapter in the Republic of Bodin is 
the first in the fourth book, on the rise, progress, and j^^ ^^^ 
stationary condition, revolutions, decline, and fall of cuiof 
states. A commonwealth is said to be changed when •'*'**• 
its form of polity is altered ; for its identity is not to be de- 
termined by tlie long standing of the city walls ; but when 
popular government becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the commonwealth is at an end. He 
thus uses the word respuUica in the sense of polity or 
constitution, which is not, perhaps, strictly correct, though 
sanctioned by some degree of usage, and leaves his pro- 
position a tautological truism. The extinction of states 
may be natural or violent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen ; since there is a determinate period to all things, and 
a natural season in which it seems desirable tlmt they should 
oome to an end. The best revolution is that wliich takes 
place by a voluntary cession of power. 

58. As the forms of government are three, it follows that 
the possible revolutions from one to another are cauMwof 
six. For anarchy is the extinction of a government, wvoIuHom. 
not a revolution in it. He proceeds to develop the causes of 
revolutions with great extent of historical learning and with 
judgment, if not with so much acuteness or so much vigor of 
style as IVIachiavel. Great misfortunes in war, he observes, 
have a tendency to change popular rule to aristocracy ; and 
success has an opposite effect : the same seems applicable to 
all public adversity and prosperity. Democracy, however, 
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more commonly ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in demo- 
cracy, especially when it has become tyrannical ; and such 
changes are usually accompanied by civil war or tumult. Nor 
can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed into democracy without 
violence, though the converse revolution sometimes happens 
quietly, as when the laboring classes and traders give up pub- 
lic affairs to look after their own : in this manner, Venice, 
Lucca, Ragusa, and other cities, have become aristocracies.. 
The great danger for an aristocracy is, that some ambitious 
person, either of their own body or of the people, may arm the 
latter against them : and this is most likely to occur when 
honors and magistracy are conferred on unworthy men, which 
affords the best topic to demagogues, especially where the ple- 
beians are wholly excluded ; which, though always grievous to 
them, is yet tolerable so long as power is intrusted to deserv- 
ing persons ; but, when bad men are promoted, it becomes easy 
to excite the minds of the people against the nobility, above 
all, if there are already factions among the latter, a condition 
dangerous to all states, but mostly to an aristocracy. Revolu- 
tions are more frequent in small states, because a small num- 
ber of citizens is easily split into parties : hence we sliall find 
in one age more revolutions among the cities of Greece or 
Italy than have taken place during many in the kingdoms of 
France or Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dangerous citi- 
zens itself dangerous, and recommends rather to put them to 
death, or to render them friends. Monarchy, he observes, 
has this peculiar to it, that, if the king be a prisoner, the con- 
stitution is not lost ; whereas, if the seat of government in a 
republic be taken, it is at an end, the subordinate cities never 
making resistance. It is evident that this can only be appli- 
cable to the case, hitherto the more common one, of a repub- 
lic, in which the capital city entirely predominates. " There 
is no kingdom which shall not, in continuance of time, be 
changed, and at length also be overthrown. But it is best for 
them who least feel their changes by little and little made, 
whether from evil to good, or from good to evil." 

t59. If this is the best, the next is the worst chapter in 
Antroiogi- fio^in. It professes to inquire, whether the revo- 
cai fiincies lutions of statcs cau be foreseen. Here he considers 
^' whether the stars have such an influence on human 
affairs that political changes can be foretold by their means, 
and declares entirely against it, with such expressions as would 
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seem to indicate his disbelief in astrology. If it were true, 
he says, that the conditions of commonwealths depended on 
the heavenly bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction 
of them; since the astrologera lay down their observations 
with such inconsistency, that one will place the same star in 
direct course at the moment that another makes it retrograde. 
It is obvious that any one who could employ this . argument 
must have perceived, that it destroys the whole science of 
astrology. But, after giving instances of the blunders and 
contradictions of these pretended philosophers, he so far gives 
way as to admit, that, if all the events from the beginning of 
the world could be duly compared with the planetary motions, 
some inferences might be deduced from them ; and thus, giv- 
ing up his better reason to the prejudices of his age, he 
acknowledges astrology as a theoretical truth. The hypothe- 
sis of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to deserve refuta- 
tion ; since, being contrary to the tenets of all theologians and 
pliilosophers and to common sense, it subverts the foundations 
of every science. We now plunge deeper into nonsense; 
Bodin proceeding to a long arithmetical disquisition founded 
on a passage in Plato, ascribing the fall of states to want of 
proportion.! 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revolutions 
in the entire government, asserts that even the most d^q-^ ^f 
determined astrologers agree in denying that a wise iudden 
man is subjugated by the starry influences, though *'***°«^ 
they may govern those who are led by passion like wild 
beasts. Therefore a wise ruler may foresee revolutions and 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether an established law 
ought to be changed, though not good in itself, lest it should 
bring others into contempt, especially such as affect the form 
of polity. These, if possible, should be held immutable ; yet 
it is to be remembered that laws are only made for the sake 
of the community, and public safety is the supi-eme law of 
laws. There is, therefore, no law so sacred that it may not 
be changed through necessity. But, as a general rule, what- 
ever change is to be made should be effected gradually.* 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates should be 
temporary or perpetual. Bodin tliinks it essential jndicui 
that the council of state should be permanent, but gJJ^JJ^ 
high civil commands ought to be temporary.' It x«ign. 
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is in general important that magistrates shall accord in 
their opinions ; yet tliere are circumstances in which their 
emulation or jealousy may be beneficial to a state.* Whether 
the sovereign ought to exercise judicial functions may seem, 
he says, no difficult question to. those who are agreed that 
kings were established for the sake of doing justice. This, 
however, is not his theory of the origin of government ; and 
after giving all the reasons that can be urged in favor of a 
monarch-judge, including as usual all historical precedents, he 
decides that it is inexpedient for the ruler to pronounce the 
law liimself. His reasons are sufficiently bold, and grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of the vices of courts, which he does 
not hesitate to pour out.* 

62. In treating of the part to be taken by the prince, or by 
Toier*. ^ good citizen, in civil factions, after a long detail 
tion of from history of conspiracies and seditions, he comes 
re gioM. ^ disputes about religion, and contends against the 
permission of reasonings on matters of faith. What can be 
more impious, he says, than to suffer the eternal laws of God, 
which ought to be implanted in men's minds with the utmost 
certainty, to be called in question by probable reasonings? 
For tliere is nothing so demonstrable which men will not 
undermine by argument. But the principles of religion do 
not depend on demonstrations and arguments, but on faith 
alone ; and whoever attempts to prove them by a train of 
reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of the whole 
fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubtedly insincere. 
He goes on, however, having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
.^culapius, to contend, that, if several religions exist in a 
state, the prince should avoid violence and persecution ; the 
natural tendency of man being to give his assent voluntarily, 
but never by force.^ 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adaptation 

of ffovemraent to the varieties of race and climate, 

Inn Hon CO ^ 

of cUuiate has cxcltcd more attention than most others, from its 
Swnt7^"*" l>6i"o supposed to have given rise to a theory of 
' Montesquieu. In fact, however, the general principle 
is more ancient ; but no one had developed it so fully as Bodin. 
Of this he seems to be aware. No one, he says, has hitherto 
treated on this important subject, which should always be 
kept in mind, lest we establish institutions not suitable to the 
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people, forgetting that the laws of nature will not bend to the 
fancy of man. He then investigates the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the northern, middle, and southern nations, as to physi- 
cal and moral qualities. Some positions he has laid down 
erroneously; but, on the whole, he shows a penetrating 
judgment and comprehensive generalization of views. He 
concludes that bodily strength pi*cvails towards the poles, 
mental power towards the tropics ; and that the nations lying 
between partake in a mixed ratio of both. This is not very 
just; but he argues from the great armies that have come 
from the north, while arts and sciences have been derived 
from the south. There b certainly a considerable resemblance 
to Montesquieu in this chapter; and like him, with better 
excuse, Bodin accumulates inaccurate stories. Force prevails 
most with northern nations, reason with the inhabitants of a 
temperate or middle climate, superstition with those of the 
south : thus astrology, magic, and all mysterious sciences, have 
come from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. Mechanical arts 
and inventions, on the other hand, flourish best in northern 
countries ; and the natives of the south hardly know how to 
imitate them, their genius being wholly speculative, nor have 
they so much industry, quickness in perceiving what is to be 
done, or worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some 
influence over national peculiarities ; but, even in the same 
latitudes, great variety of character is found, which arises 
from a mountainous or level soil, and from other physical cir- 
cumstances. We learn by experience that the inhabitants of 
hilly countries and the northern nations generally love free- 
dom, but, having less intellect than strength, submit readily 
to the wisest among them. Even winds are not without some 
effect on national character. But the barrenness or fertility 
of the soil is more important ; the latter producing indolence 
and effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive 
the people into cities, and to the exercise of handicrafls for the 
sake of commerce, as we see at Athens and Nuremberg, 
the former of which may be contrasted with Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, afler a profusion of evidence drawn 
from the whole world, that it is necessary not only to consider 
the general character of the climate as affecting an entire 
region, but even the peculiarities of single districts, and to 
inquire what effects may^be wrought on the dispositions of the 
inhabitants by the air, the water, the mountains and valleyBy 
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or prevalent winds, as well as those which depend on their 
religion, their customs, their education, their form of govern- 
ment : for whoever should conclude alike as to all who live 
in the same cUmate would be frequently deceived ; since, in 
the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable dif- 
ferences even of countenance and complexion. This chap- 
ter abounds with proofs of the comprehension as well as 
patient research which distinguishes Bodin from every politi- 
cal writer who had preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, which inquires how we may 
Means of ^void the rcvolutious which an excessive inequality 
obviating of posscssions tcnds to produce, he inveighs against 
neq« y- ^ partition of property, as inconsistent with civil 
society, and against an abolition of debts, because there can 
be no justice where contracts are not held inviolable; and 
observes that it is absurd to expect a division of all pos- 
sessions to bring about tranquillity. He objects also to any 
endeavor to limit the number of the citizens, except by 
colonization. In deference to the authority of the Mosaic 
law, he is friendly to a limited right of primogeniture, but 
disapproves the power of testamentary dispositions, as tending 
to inequality, and the admission of women to equal shares 
in the inheritance, lest the same consequence should come 
through marriage. Usury he would absolutely abolish, to 
save the poorer classes from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemned persons shall be 
Conflflca- confiscated is a problem, as to which, having given 
tions: the arguments on both sides, he inclines to a middle 
** course, that the crirainars own acquisitions should 
be forfeited, but what has descended from his ancestora should 
pass to his posterity. He speaks with great freedom against 
unjust prosecutions, and points out the dangers of the law 
of forfeiture.^ In the next, being the fourth chapter of this 
book, he treats of rewards and punishments. All states 
depend on the due distribution of these ; but, while many 
lK)oks are full of the latter, few have discussed the former, 
to which he here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public 
thanks, offices of trust and command, are the most honora- 
ble ; exemptions from service or tribute, privileges, and the 
like, the most beneficial. In a popular government, the for- 
mer are more readily conceded than the latter; in a mo- 
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narchj, the reverse. The Roman triumph gave a splendor 
to the republic itself. In modem times, the sale of nobility 
and of public offices renders them no longer so honorable as 
they should be. He is here again very free-spoken as to 
the conduct of the French, and of other governments.^ 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and the 
utility of fortresses, are then investigated. Some yortnosM 
have objected to the latter as injurious to the 
courage of the people, and of little service against an invader; 
and also as furnishing opportunities to tyrants and usurpers, 
or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, however, inclines in their 
favor, especially as to those on the frontier, which may be 
granted as feudal benefices, but not in inheritance. The 
question of cultivating a military spirit in the people depends 
on the form of polity : in popular states it is necessary ; in 
an aristocracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position of the 
state with respect to its neighbors is to be considered. The 
capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
occupation is apt to carry with it an entire change in the 
commonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in such a state. 
It is better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of private 
men, as is the policy of England ; unless when the custom is 
so established, that they cannot be dismantled without dan- 
ger to the state.' 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come next under review. 
He points out with his usual prolixity the difference NecMsityor 
between equal and unequal compacts of this kind. **^ ^^' 
Bodin contends strongly for the rigorous maintenance of 
good faith, and reprobates the civilians and canonists who 
induced the Council of Constance to break their promise 
towards John Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, has been so 
consummately impudent as to assert the right of violating 
a fair promise : but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; 
another, his own mistake ; a third, the change of circumstan- 
ces, which has rendered it impossible to keep his word; a 
fourth, the ruin of the state which it would entail. But no 
excuse, according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save the unlaw- 
fulness of the promise, or the impossibility of fulfilling it. 
The most difficult terms to keep are between princes and 
their subjects, whi ^h generally require the guarantee of other 
states. Faith, however, ought to be kept in such cases ; and 
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he censuses, though under an erroneous impression of the fact, 
as a breach of engagement, the execution of the Duke of York 
in the reign of Henry VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select 
foreign instances rather than those at home, which he would 
•wish to be buried in everlasting oblivion. In this he probably 
alludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.' 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book relates to a periodi- 
Census of cal ccnsus of property, which he recommends ns too 
property, niuch neglected. The Roman censorship of manners 
he extols, and thinks it peculiarly required, when all domestic 
coercion is come to an end. But he would give no coercive 
jurisdiction to his censors, and plainly intimates his dislike to 
a similar authority in the church.* A more important disqui- 
Piibucx«- sition follows on public revenues. These may be 
TenuM. derived from seven sources: namely, national do- 
mains; confiscation of enemy's property; gifts of friendly 
powers ; tributes from dependent allies ; foreign trade car- 
ried on by the state ; tolls and customs on exports and im- 
ports ; or, lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. The 
first of these is the most secure and honorable ; and here we 
have abundance of ancient and modem learning, while of 
course the French principle of inalienability is brought for- 
ward. The second source of revenue is justified by the rights 
of war, and practice of nations ; the third lias sometimes 
occurred ; and the fourth is very frequent. It is dishonorable 
for a prince to be a merchant, and thus gain a revenue in the 
fifth mode, yet the kings of Portugal do not disdain this; and 
the mischievous usage of selling offices in some other countries 
seems to fall under this head. The difierent taxes on mer- 
chandise, or, in our language, of customs and excise, come in 
the sixth place. Here Bodin advises to lower the import 
duties on articles with which the people cannot well dispense, 
but to lay them heavily on manufactured goods, that they 
may learn to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct taza- 
Tazation ^^^^ ^ never to be chosen but from necessity ; and, 

as taxes are apt to be kept up when the necessity is 
passed, it is better that the king should borrow money of 
subjects than impose taxes upon them. He then enters on 
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the history of taxation in different countries, remarking it 
as peculiar to France, that the burthen is thrown on the peo- 
ple to the ease of the nobles and clergy, which is the case 
nowhere except with the French, among whom, as Caesar 
truly wrote, nothing is more despised than the common people. 
Taxes on luxuries, which serve only to corrupt men, are the 
best of all ; those also are good which are imposed on proceed- 
ings at law, so as to restrain unnecessary litigation. Bor- 
rowing at interest, or by way of annuity, as they do at 
Venice, is ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin recom- 
mends loans without interest, which must be compulsory. In 
the remainder of this chapter, he treats of the best mode of 
expending the public revenue, and advises that royal grants 
should be closely examined, and, if excessive, be rescinded, at 
least after the death of the reigning king.^ 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin proceeds, 
and every change in its value, is dangerous, as it AduitenUon 
affects the certainty of contracts, and renders every o'^o***- 
man's property insecure. The different modes of alloying 
coin are then explained according to practical metallurgy ; and, 
assuming the constant ratio of gold to silver as twelve to one, 
he advises that coins of both metals should be of the same 
weight. Tlie alloy should not be above one in twenty-four ; 
and the same standard should be used for plate. Many curi- 
ous facts in monetary history will be found collected in 
this chapter.* 

72. Bodin next states fully, and with apparent fairness, the 
advantages and disadvantages both of democracy superiority 
and aristocracy, and, admitting that some evils o'mon»rehy. 
belong to monarchy, contends that they are all much less than 
in the two other forms. It must be remembered, that he does 
not acknowledge the possibility of a mixed government ; a 
singular error, which, of course, vitiates his reasonings in this 
chapter. But it contains many excellent observations on 
democratical violence and ignorance, which history had led 
him duly to appreciate.' The best form of polity he holds to 
be a monarchy by agnatic succession, such as, in contradiction 
to Hottoman, he maintains to have been always established 
in France, pointing out also the mischiefs that have ensued in 
other countries for want of a Salic law.^ 
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73. In the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, with 
CoDciuidon too much parade of mathematical language, descants 
of the work, qq what he caUs arithmetical, geometrical, and har- 
monic proportions as applied to political regimen. As the 
substance of all this appears only to be, that laws ought some- 
times to be made according to the circumstances and condi- 
tions of different ranks in society, sometimes to be absolutely 
equal, it will probably be thought by most rather incumbered 
by this philosophy, which, however, he borrowed from the 
ancients, and found conformable to the spirit of learned men 
in his own time. Several interesting questions in the theory 
of jurisprudence are incidentally discussed in this chapter, 
such as that of the due limits of judicial discretion. 

74. It must appear, even from this imperfect analysis, in 
Bodin com- which much has been curtailed of its fair propor- 
SSstotf' ^ tion, and many both curious and judicious obser- 
and Biikchia- vations Omitted, that Bodin possessed a highly 
^®^' philosophical mind, united with the most ample 
stores of history and jurisprudence. No former writer on 
political philosophy had been eitlier so comprehensive in his 
scheme or so copious in his knowledge ; none, perhaps, more 
original, more independent and fearless in his inquiries. Two 
names alone, indeed, could be compared with his, — Aristotle 
and Machiavel. Without, however, pretending that Bodin 
was equal to the former in acuteness and sagacity, we may 
say, that the experience of two thousand years, and the 
maxims of reason and justice, suggested or corrected by the 
gospel and its ministers, by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, and by the civil law, gave him advantages, of which 
his judgment and industry fully enabled him to avail himself. 
Machiavel, again, has discussed so few, comparatively, of the 
important questions in political theory, and has seen many 
things so partially, according to the narrow experience of 
Italian republics, that, with all his superiority in genius, and 
still more in effective eloquence, we can hardly say that his 
Discourses on Livy are a more useful study than the Republic 
of Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned above, 
And with ^^^^ Montcsquicu owed something, and especially 
Montea- his theory of the influence of climate, to Bodin. 
quieu. g^^^ though he had unquestionably read the Republic 
with that advantage which the most fertile minds derive firom 
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others, this ought not to detract in our eyes from his real 
originality. The Republic and the Spirit of Laws bear, 
however, a more close comparison than any other political 
systems of celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu are, in this 
province of jK)liticaJ theory, the most philosophical of those 
who have read so deeply, the most learned of those who havc^ 
thought so much. Both acute, ingenious, little respecting 
authority in matters of opinion, but deferring to it in estab- 
lished power, and hence apt to praise the fountain of waters 
whose bitterness they exposed : both in advance of their age ; 
but one so much that his genius neither kindled a fire in the 
public mind, nor gained its own due praise ; the other more 
fortunate in being the immediate herald of a generation which 
he stimulated, and which i*epaid him by its admiration : both 
conversant with ancient and mediasval history, and with the 
Roman as well as national law: both just, benevolent, and 
sensible of the great object of civil society, but displaying 
this with some variation according to their times : both some- 
times seduced by false analogies, but the one rather through 
respect to an erroneous philosophy, the other through per- 
sonal thirst of praise and affectation of originality: both 
aware that the basis of the philosophy of man is to be laid in 
the records of his paflt existence; but the one prone to ac- 
cumulate historical examples without sufficient discrimination, 
and to overwhelm, instead of convincing, the reader by their 
redundancy ; the other aiming at an induction from select 
experience, but hence appearing sometimes to reason generally 
from particular premises, or dazzling the student by a proof 
that does not satisfy his reason.^ 

> Thb account of Bodin^s Republic will it unuecemarj to do Justice to a great 

be found too long by many readon; and I French writer of the dxteenth century, 
ought, perhapfl, to apologise for it on the A« I have mentioned M. Lenninier, I 

•core that M. Lermiuier, in hiit brilliant would a«lc whether the following Li a fair 

and agreeable Introduction 4 l^IIistorie tranalation of the Latin of Bodin: " Kd 

Gen^mle du Droit ( Paris, 1829), has pre- nos ipwa ratio deducit, imperia scilicet ne 

occupied the same ground. This, howerer, respublicas ri primum coaluisae, etiam .%/ 

had ntcaped my recollection (though I was ab kistoria deseramur; quamquam pleni 

acquainted with the woric of M. L. ) when sunt libri, plensB leges, plena anUquitas. 

I made my own analysis, which has not £n ^tablissant la th^orle de I'origine dee 

been borrowed in a single line from his. society, il declare quMl y perslste, quand 

TIm labors of M. Lenninier are not so mtnu Us /aits iraient d PenanUn," — Hkt. 

eommonly known in England as to render da Droit, pp. 62 and 67. 
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Sect. m. — On Jurisprudence. 

Golden Age of Jarlspmdenoe — CiOaciiu — Other GlTiliuu — Antt-Tri1xniknii8 of 
Hottouuui — Law of Natioxu — Fiancisciu a Victoria — Bitlthamr Ayala — Alberiocu 
Gentilig. 

76. The latter part of the sixteenth century, denominated 
Golden ^^ Andres the golden age of jurisprudence, pro- 
of juris- duced the men who completed what Alciat and 
prudence. Augustinus had begun in the preceding generation, 
by elucidating, and reducing to order, the dark chaos which 
the Roman law, enveloped in its own obscurities and those of 
Cnjaciu3. ^^ earlier commentators, had presented to the stu- 
dent. The most distinguished of these, Cujacius, 

became professor at Bourges, the chief scene of his renown, 
and the principal seminary of the Roman law in France, 
about the year 1555. His works, of which many had been 
separately published, were collected in 1577 ; and they make 
an epoch in the annals of jurisprudence. This greatest of 
all civil lawyers pursued the track that Alciat had so success- 
fully opened, avoiding all scholastic subtleties of interpreta- 
tion, for which he substituted a general erudition, that 
rendered the science at once more intelligible and more attrac- 
tive. Though his works are voluminous, Cujacius has not the 
reputation of diffuseness : on the contrary, the art of lucid 
explanation with brevity is said to have been one of his 
great characteristics. Thus, in the Paratitla on the Digest, a 
little book which Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised his 
own son to carry constantly about Tvith him, we find a brief 
exposition, in very good Latin, of every title in order, but 
with little additional matter. And it is said, that he thought 
nothing requisite for the Institutes but short, clear notes, 
which his thorough admirers afterwards contrasted with the 
celebrated but rather verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notmthstanding this conciseness, his works extend to 
Eulogies ^ formidable length. For the civil law itself is, for 
bestowed the most part, very concisely written, and stretches 
«pon • ^Q gygij ^jj extent, that his indefatigable diligence in 
illustrating every portion of it could not be satisfied within 
narrow bounds. " Had Cujacius been bom sooner," in the 
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words of the most elegant of his successors, " he would have 
sufficed instead of every other interpreter. For neither does 
he permit us to remain ignorant of any thing, nor to know 
any thing which he has not taught. He alone instructs us on 
every subject, and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, though the learned style of jurisprudence began with 
Alciat, we shall call it Cujacian." ^ " Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous," says Heineccius, " that scarce 
any one seems likely to read them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that, the longer any of his books is, the more it is 
esteemed. Nothing in them is trivial, nothing such as might 
be found in any other ; every thing so well chosen that the 
reader can feel no satiety ; and the truth is seen of what he 
answered to his disciples, when they asked for more dififuse 
commentaries, that his lectures were for the ignorant, his 
writings for the learned."^ A later writer, Gennari, has 
given a more fully elaborate character of this illustrious law- 
yer, who might seem to have united every excellence without 
a failin']'.'^ But without listeninnr to the enemies whom his 
own eminence, or the polemical fierceness of some disputes in 
which he was engaged, created among the jurists of that age, 
it has since been observed, that in his writings may be detect- 
ed certain inconsistencies, of which whole books have been 
invidiously compiled, and that he was too prone to abuse his 
acuteness by conjectural emendations of the text ; a danger- 
ous practice, as Bynkershoek truly remarks, when it may 
depend upon a single particle whether the claim of Titius or 
of Marius shall prevail.* 

78. Such was the renown of Cujacius, that, in the public 
schools of Grermany, when his name was mentioned, every one 
took off his hat.* The continual bickerings of his contempo- 

1 Orarina, Oiiglnes Juris Cirilbi, p. 219. penplcnltate breris, elegana sub amablli 

* Ileineccii Open, xir. 203. He prefers simplicitate, cftute eroditas, qoancum 

the Ohwrratlones atque Emendationes of patitur occaxlo, obique docens, ne aliqoa 

CiOarius to all his other woriis. Theoe parte arjifUAtur otio^as, tain nihil habet 

eoDtain twenty-eight book8, pubUxhedf at inane, nihil inconditum, nihil curtum, 

interr.tb), fh>m the year 1556. They were nihil claudicann, nihil redundans, amoo- 

deidgned to extend to forty books. nus in Obwrvationibus, subtilli in Trac- 

' Re8publica Jurisconsultorum, p. 237. tatibus, uber ac pKnus in Commentariis, 

** Intactura in jurlspradentia reliquit nihil, generosus in refellendls objectis. accuratiu 

et qua scribit, non tam ex aliis excerpta, in conflngendLt notiii, in Paratitlis breria 

qoam a so inrenta, sane fatentur omnee ; ae socci plenos, rectus prudensque In 

ita omnia kuo loro poeita, non nioiis pro- Oonsultationibus." 
tncta, quae nauseam ereant, non arcfea « Heineec., xir. 209 ; Oennari, p. 199. 
ac Jqune tractata, quae explicationis paullo • Gennari, p. 246 ; Biogr. Univ. 
diffuaioria pariunt deaiderittm. Candida 
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raries, not only of the old Accursian school, among whom Al- 
bericus Grentilis was prominent in disparaging him, 
aniotl^ but of thosc who had been trained in the steps of 
Lwnither -^^*^*^ ^^® himsclf, did not affect this honest admira- 
than a tion of the general student.^ But we must not consi- 
^wyer. j^^. Qujacius cxactlj in the light of what we now call 
a great lawyer. He rejected all modem forensic experience 
with scorn, declaring that he had misspent his youth in such 
studies. We have, indeed, fifty of his consultations which 
appear to be actual cases. But, in general, it is observed by 
Gravina, that both he and the greatest of his disciples " are 
but ministers of ancient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to 
notice the emergent questions of modern practice. Hence, 
while the elder jurists of the school of Bai-tolus, deficient as 
they are in expounding the Roman laws, yet apply them 
judiciously to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly 
regard any thing modern, and leave to the others the whole 
honor of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he 
recommends that the student who has imbibed the elements 
of Roman jurisprudence in all their purity from the school of 
Cujacius, should not neglect the interpretations of Accursius 
in obscure passages ; and, above all, should liave recourse to 
Bartolus and his disciples for the arguments, authorities, and 
illustrations which ordinary forensic questions will require.* 
79. At some distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
honor, we find, among the great French interpreters 

y«re below ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^o®» Duarcn, as devoted to 
Ciyaciua: ancient learning as Cujacius, but differing from him 

othero.*" by inculcating the necessity of forensic practice to 

form a perfect lawyer;^ Grovea, who, though a 

Portuguese, was always resident in France, whom some have 

set even above Cujacius for ability, and of whom it has been 

said that he is the only jurist who ought to have written 

more ; * Bnsson, a man of various learning, who became in 

the seditions of Paris an unfortunate victim of his own weak 

ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous advocate for uniting the study 

1 neinecciuA, ibid. ; Gennari, p. 242. dderetur, plura scripsiKte, de cflBteris rexo, 

* Orayina, pp. 222, 230. pauciora . . . quia felix ingenio. natuno 

* " Duarenus . . . sine forensis exerci- yiribus tantum confideret, ut diligeati« 
lationL>< pnesidio nee 8ati8 percipi, nee recte laudem sibi non nccessariamf minus etiam 
oommodeque doceri Jus civile existimat." honoriflcam putare Tideatur.'' — QeDnail, 
— Gennari, p. 179. p. 281. 

4 " GoTeaniu . . . yir, de quo uno de- 
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of ancient history with that of law ; Godefroi, whose Corpus 
Juris Civilis makes an epoch in jurisprudence, being the 
text-book universally received ; and Connan, who is at least 
much quoted by the principal writers on the law of nature 
and nations. The boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These " ministers of ancient jurisprudence ** seemed 
to have no other office than to display the excel- opponenu 
lences of the old masters in their original purity, ©f the ro- 
Ulpian and Papinian were to them what Aristotle ™*° 
and Aquinas were to another class of worshippers. But the 
jurists of the age of Severus have come down to us through 
a compilation in that of Justinian ; and Alciat himself had 
begun to discover the interpolations of Tribonian, and the 
corruption which, through ignorance or design, had penetrated 
the vast reservoir of the Pandects. Augustinus, Cujacius, 
and other French lawyers of the school of Bourges, followed 
in this track, and endeavored not only to restore the text from 
errors introduced by the carelessness of transcribere, a neces- 
sary and arduous labor, but from such as had sprung out of 
the presumptuousness of the lawgiver himself, or of those 
whom he had employed. This excited a vehement oi)po3ition, 
led by some of the chief lawyers of France, jealous of the 
fame of Cujacius. But, while they pretended to rescue the 
orthodox vulgate from the innovations of its great interpreter, 
another sect rose up, far bolder than either, which assailed 
the law itself. Of these, the most determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, who 
became president of the court of Chamberi in 1610, Fnberof 
acquired his reputation in the sixteenth century. Savoy. 
He waged war against the whole body of commentators, and 
even treated the civil law itself as so mutilated and corrupt, 
so inapplicable to modem times, that it would be bet- 
ter to lay it altogether aside. Gennari says, that he would 
have been the greatest of lawyers, if he had not been too 
desirous to appear such:* his temerity and self-confidence 
diminished the effect of his ability. His mind was ardent, and 
unappalled by difficulties ; no one had more enlarged views 
of jurisprudence, but in his interpretations he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to have been than 
what they were. His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
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fault than the perpetual carping at his own master Cujacius, 
as if he thought the reform of jurisprudence should have 
been reserved for himself^ 

82. But the most celebrated production of this party is the 
Anti-Tri- Anti-Tribouianus of Hottoman. This was written 
bonianuflof in 1567, and though not published in French till 
1609, nor in the original till 1647, seems properly to 
belong to the sixteenth century. He begins by acknowledg- 
ing the merit of the Romans in jurisprudence, but denies that 
the compilation of Justinian is to be confounded with the Ro- 
man law. He divides his inquiry into two questions : first, 
whether the study of these laws is useful in France; and 
secondly, what are their deficiencies. These laws, he observes 
by the way, contain very little instruction about Roman his- 
tory or antiquities, so that in books on those subjects we 
rarely find them cited. He then adverts to particular branch- 
es of the civil law, and shows that numberless doctrines are 
now obsolete, such as the state of servitude, the right of ar- 
rogation, the ceremonies of marriage, the peculiar law of 
guardianship, while for matters of daily occurrence they give 
us no assistance. He points out the useless distinctions 
between things mancipi and non manciple between the domi' 
nium quiritarium and honitarium; the modes of acquiring 
property by mancipation, cessio in jure, usucapio, and the like, 
the unprofitable doctrines about fidei commissa and the jus 
occrescendL He dwells on the folly of keeping up the old 
forms of stipulation in contracts, and those of legal process, 
from which no one can depart a syllable without losing 
his suit. And on the whole he concludes that not a twentieth 
part of the Roman law survives, and of that not one-tenth can 
be of any utility. In the second part, Hottoman attacks Tri- 
bonian himself for suppressing the genuine works of great 
lawyers, for barbarous language, for perpetually mutilating, 
transposing, and interpolating the passages which he inserts, 
so that no cohesion or consistency is to be found in these frag- 
ments of materials, nor is it possible to restore them. The 
t^vil has been increased by the herd of commentators and 

^ Heineccius, p. 233. " Fabre,'* says avec raison d'aroir d6cid6 un pea irop 

Forriere, as quoted by Terrasaon, Ilist. hardiment contra les opinions commuDM. 

de la Jurisprudence, "est celui des Juris- et de s^etre donn^ souvent trop de liberta 

consulte:} modemes qui a port6 le plus de retrancher ou d'ajouter dans les 1<^." 

loin les idees sur le droit. C'etoit un See, too, the article " VaTre," In Bk)sr»> 

esprit Taste qui ne se rebutolt par de plus phie UniTerselle. 
gxaodes difllcult^s. Mais on TaccuM 
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interpreters since the twelfth century; those ^ho have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rarely agreeing in their 
conjectural emendations of the text, which yet frequently 
varies in different manuscripts so as to give rise to endless 
disputes. He ends by recommending that some jurisconsults 
and advocates should be called together, in order to compile a 
good code of laws ; taking whatever is valuable in the Roman 
system, and adding whatever from other sources may seem 
worthy of reception, drawing them up in plain language, with- 
out too much subtilty, and attending chiefly to the principles 
of equity. He thinks that a year or two would suffice for the 
instruction of students in such a code of laws, which would be 
completed afterwards, as was the case at Rome, by forensic 
practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoman, so reasonable in them 
selves, as to the inapplicability of much of the 
Roman law to the actuai state of society, were con- not counto. 
genial to the prejudices of many lawyers in France, y^^ *** 
That law had in fact to struggle against a system 
already received, the feudal customs which had governed the 
greater part of the kingdom. And this party so mucli pre- 
vailed, that by the ordinance of Blois, in 1579, the University 
of Paris was forbidden to give lectures or degrees in civil law. 
This was not wholly regarded ; but it was not till a century 
afterwards that public lectures in that science were re-estab- 
lished in the university, on account of tlie uncertainty which 
the neglect of the civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent in her la>vyers. 
But Italy was not wanting in men once conspicuous, »p„„„njQL 
whom we cannot afford time to mention. One of 

them, Turamini, professor at Ferrara, though liis name is not 
found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems to have had a 
more luminous conception of the relation which should subsist 
between positive laws and those of nature, as well as of their 
distinctive provinces, than was common in the great jurists of 
that generation. His commentar}" on the title De Legibus, 
in the first book of the Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illustration. An account of his writings will bo 
found in Comiani.^ 

85. The canon law, though by no moans a province sterile 

iTol.TLp.19T 
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in the quantity of its produce, has not deserved to arrest 
Otoon law ^"^ attention. It was studied conjointly with that of 
Rome, from which it borrows many of its principles 
and rules of proceeding, though not servilely, nor without 
such variations as the independence of its tribunals, and the 
different nature of its authorities might be expected to pro- 
duce. Covarruvias and other Spaniards were the most emi- 
nent canonists; Spain was distinguished in this line of 
jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in this 

period we find a foundation laid for the great science 
nauons. of international law, the determining authority in 
Btotr^'^ questions of right between independent states. 

Whatever had been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological casuistry, or on the 
analogies of positive and local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms than of reason. The 
fecial law, or rights of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. The customary code of Europe, in military 
and maritime questions, as well as in some others, to which no 
state could apply its particular jurisprudence with any hope 
of reciprocity, grew up by degrees to be administered, if not 
upon solid principles, yet with some uniformity. The civil 
jurists, as being conversant with a system more widely dif- 
fused, and of which the equity was more generally recog- 
nized than any other, took into their hands the adjudication of 
all these cases. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
progress of international relations, and, we may add, the fre- 
quency of wars, though it did not at once create a common 
standard, showed how much it was required. War itself, it 
was perceived, even for the advantage of the belligerents, had 
its rules ; an enemy had his rights : the study of ancient his- 
tory furnished precedents of magnanimity and justice, which 
put the more recent examples of Christendom to shame ; the 
spirit of the gospel could not be wholly suppressed, at least 
in theory; the strictness of casuistry was applied to the duties 
of sovereigns ; and perhaps the scandal given by the writ- 
ings of Machiavel was not without its influence in dictating a 
nobler tone to the morality of international law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to thia 
j-roncia a ^^^^ ©^ jurisprudence, one may be mentioned which 
Victoria, connccts it with theological casuistry. The Relec- 
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tiones Theologicae of Francis a Victoria, a professor in Sala- 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio and many other 
Spanish writers bestow the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a book of remarkable 
scarcity, though it has been published at least in four editions. 
Grotius has been supposed to have made use of it in his own 
great work ; but some of those who since his time have men- 
tioned Victoria's writings on this subject lament that they 
are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has given a sliort 
account of the Relectiones ; and there are at least two copies 
in England, — one in the Bodleian Library, and another in 
that of Dr. Williams in Redcross Street. The edition I have 
used is of Venice, 1626, being probably the latest: it was 
published first at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and 
again at Lyons in 1587, but had become scarce before its 
republication at Venice.* It consists of thirteen relections, 
as Victoria calls them, or dissertations on different subjects, 
related in some measure to theology, at least by the mode in 
which he treats them. The fiflh, entitled De Indis, and the 
sixth, De Jure Belli, are the most important. 

88. The third is entitled, De Potestate Civili. In this he 
derives government and monarchy from divine insti- m^ ^pi. 
tution, and holds that, as the majority of a state may °'o"jJ ^n 
choose a king whom the minority are bound to obey, 
BO the majority of Christians may bind the minority by the 
choice of an universal monarch. In the chapter concerning 
the Indians, he strongly asserts the natural right of those 
nations to dominion over their own property and to sovereign- 
ty, denying the argument to the contrary founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodically, in a 
scholjistic manner, giving the reasonings on both sides. He 
denies tliat the emperor or the pope is lord of the whole 
world, or that the pope has any power over the barbarian In- 
dians or other infidels. The right of sovereignty in the King 
of Spain over these people he rests on such grounds as he can 
find ; namely, the refusal of permission to trade, which he 
holds to be a just cause of war, and the cessions made to him 

1 Thifl is mid on the aathority of the the book, bat he does not advert to itc 

TenetUn edition. But Nicokw Antonio scarcity. Morhof, who calls it P/-<s^elroii«4, 

mentions an ediUon at Ingoldstadt in 1580, names the two editions of Lyons, and those 

and another at Antwerp in 1604. ile is of Ingoldstadt and Antwerp. Brunet, 

silent about those of 1587 and 1Q2S. lie Watts, and the Biographie Unirerselle, do 

also says that the Relectiones are twelre not mention Victoria at all. 
In number. Pertiape he had nertr seen 
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by allies among the native powers. In the sixth relection on 
the right of war, he goes over most of the leading questions, 
discussed afterwards by Albericus Grentilis and Grotius. His 
dissertation is exceedingly condensed, comprising sixty sec- 
tions in twenty-eight pages ; wherein he treats of the general 
right of war, the difference between public war and reprisal, 
the just and unjust causes of war, its proper ends, the right of 
subjects to examine its grounds, and many more of a similar 
kind. He determines that a war cannot be just on both sides, 
except through ignorance ; and also that subjects ought not to 
serve their prince in a war which they reckon unjust. Gro- 
tius has adopted both these tenets. The whole relection, as 
well as that on the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of jus- 
tice and humanity, which seems to have been rather a general 
characteristic of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
always inflexibly on the side of right, had already sustained 
by his authority the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89. But the first book, so far as I am aware, that syste- 
Ayaia on matically reduced the practice of nations in the con- 
the rights duct of war to legitimate rules, is a treatise by Bal- 

"^^ thazar Ayala, judge-advocate (as we use the word) 
to the Spanish army in the Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Parma, to whom it is dedicated. The dedication bears date 
1581 ; and the first edition is said to have appeared the next 
year. I have only seen that of 1597, and I apprehend every 
edition to be very scarce. For this reason, and because it is 
the opening of a great subject, I shall give the tities of his 
chapters in a note.^ It will appear, that the second book of 

1 Balth. Ayake, J. C. «t exercitus regii Lib. ii. 

•pud BelgAA supremi juridici, de Jure et c. 8. Unum non Plures ExerdtuI Pr»- 

offlciia beilicia et diiicipUoa militari, libri flci debere. 

trei. Antw. I5ffl. 12mo, p. 405. 4. Utrnm Jienitate et Beneyolentta, an 

Ub. 1. Sereritate et Saeritia, plus pro- 

0. 1. De Ratione Belli Indioen<U, alii5> flciet Imperator. 

que Caeremooiia Bellicis. 6. Temporum Rationem pnecipue In 

2. De B«Uo Justo. Belk> Uabendam. 

8. De Duello, sire Singularl Oerta- 6. Conteotiosafl et Lentas de Rebus 

mine. Bellicis Deliberationee admodum 

4. De Piguerationibus, quas rulgo Noxias ease. 

Represalias rocant. 7. Dum Res sunt Integm ne mlnl- 

6. De Hello Captis et Jure PoatU- mum quidem Ke^ rel Reipnb- 

minii. licte de Mi^jestate sua Oonceden> 

6. De Fide Ilostl Serranda. dum esse ; et errare eos qui 

7. De Foederibus et Induciis. Arrogantiain Ilostium Modeatia 

8. De Insidiis et Fraude IloatUl. at Patientia rind posaa existi- 

9. De Jure Legatorum. mant. 

Ub. ii. 8< An pnestet Bellum Doml •zdpara, 

0. 1 De Offlciis Bellicis. an Tero in IloatUam Agmm 

2. De Imperatore Tel Dnoo Exsrdtofl. inforra. 
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Ajala relates more to politics and to strategy than to inter- 
national jurisprudence ; uid that, in the third, he treats entire- 
ly of what we call martial law. But, in the first, he aspires to 
lay down great principles of puhlic ethics ; and Grotius, who 
refers to Ayala with commendation, is surely mistaken in 
saying that he has not touched the grounds of justice and 
injustice in war.^ His second chapter is on this subject, 
in thirty-four pages ; and, though he neither sifls the matter 
80 exactly nor limits the right of hostility so much as Grotius, 
he deserves the pi'aise of laying down the general principle 
without subtilty or chicanery. Ayala positively denies, with 
Victoria, the right of levying war against infidels, even by 
authority of the pope, on the mere ground of their religion : 
for their infidelity does not deprive them of their right of 
dominion ; nor was that sovereignty over the earth given 
originally to the faithful alone, but to every reasonable 
creature. And this, he says, has been shown by Covarruvias 
to be the sentiment of the majority of doctors.^ Ayala deals 
abundantly in examples from ancient history, and in authori- 
ties from the jurists. 

90. We find, next in order of chronology, a treatise by 
Albencus G^ntilis, De Legationibus, published in 1583. 

Ub. U. lib. iii. 

e. 9. An pnestet Initio Praelii Magno o. 11. De Emansoribm. 
Clamore et Concitato Cunu in 12. De Deaertoribaa. 
Iloates pergere, an Tero Loco 18. De TnnFfUgis et Prodltorlbna. 
manere. 14. De SediUoeto. 

10. Non eM*e Conidlil inricem Infenaoa 15. De lis qui in Acie Loco oedont ant 

CiviUbus DimenfiionibuB Iloetea Victi S<i dedunt 

Sola DiKordia Vretum inradere. 16. De liis qui Arma alienant Tel amit- 

11. Nerewitatem Hugnandi Magno Stu- tunt. 

dio Iniponendani erne Mllitibua 17. De lis qui Excublas deaerunt Ttl 
et Iloptibuji Remittendam. minus recte agunt. 

12. In Victoria potiasimum de Pac« 18. De Ko qui Arcem rel Oppidum 

Cogitandum. ct^us Pnpnidio inipo«itus eat, 

IS. Devictis IloMtibui qua potisalmnm amittit vel Hostibus dedit. 

KaUone Perpetua Pac« QuieU 19. De FurtU et aliis DeUctb Militarl- 

obUneri poadnt [sic]. bus. 

Lib. iU. 20. De I*nemiis Militum. 

e. 1. De Diflciplina Militarl. * *^ Caums uude bellum Justum aut in- 

2. De Officio Lqp^ti et alionun qui Justum diritur Ayala non tetigit." — D« 

Militibus praeaunt. Jure B. et P. Prolegom., § 88. 

3. De Metatoribus sive Mensoribus. > ** Bellum adrenus infldeles ex eo ao- 

4. De Militibus, et qui Militare poa- lum quod infideles sunt, ne quidem aucto- 

sunt. ritate imperatoris rel summi pontificia 

6. De Sacmmento Militarl. indici potest ; infldelitas enim non pri- 

6. lie Misvione. Tat inndeles dominio quod babent Jure 

7. De Pririlegiis Militum gentium ; nam non fldelibus tantum re- 

8. De Judiciis Militaribui. rum dominia. sed omni rationabili cre»- 
9 De Poenis Militum. tune data sunt. . . . £t bsec sententJa 

10. De Contumadbus et Doevun Dlcto plerisque probatur, ut oatendit CoTarm 
non Parentibua 

TOL. n. 12 
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Grentilis was an Italian Protestant, who, through the Earl 
AibericiM ^ Leicester, obtained the chair of civil law at Oxr 
G«nuii8 on ford in 1582. ' His writings on Roman jurispi*udence 
*** are numerous, but not very highly esteemed. This 
work on the Law of Embassy is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the patron of so many distinguished strangers. The 
first book contains an explanation of the different kinds of 
embassies, and of the ceremonies anciently connected with 
them. His aim, as he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, by showing the practice of former 
times. In the second book, he enters more on their peculiar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and pirates are not protected. 
But difference of religion does not take away the right of 
sending ambassadors. He thinks that civil suits against pub- 
lic ministers may be brought before the ordinary tribunals. 
On the delicate problem as to the criminal jurisdiction of these 
tribunals over ambassadors conspiring against the life of the 
sovereign, Gentilis holds that they can only be sent out of 
the country, as the Spanish ambassador was by Elizabeth. The 
civil law, he maintains, is no conclusive authority in the case 
of ambassadors, who depend on that of nations, which in many 
respects is different from the other. The second book is the 
most interesting ; for the third chiefly relates to the qualifica- 
tions required in a good ambassador. His instances are more 
frequently taken from ancient than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albericus Gentilis is his 

treatise, De Jure Belli, first published at Lyons, 
tiseonthe 1589. Grotius acknowledges his obligations to 
wi?.** °^ Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but in a greater degree 

to the former. And that this comparatively obscure 
writer was of some use to the eminent founder, as he has 
been deemed, of international jurisprudence, were it only for 
mapping his subject, will be evident from the titles of his 
chapters, which run almost parallel to those of the first and 
third books of Grotius.^ They embrace, as the reader will 

1 Ub. i. lib. i. 

0. 1. De Jure Oentiom BelUoo. o. 9. An Bellom Jnstam dt pro Roll- 

2. Belli Definitio. gione. 

8. Principes Bellom gerunt. 10. Si PriDceps ReligfoiMiii Bello ^ad 

4. Latrones Bellum non gerunt. suos juste tvratur. 

6. Bella Juste geruntur. 11. Ad Subditi bellent contra Prin- 

6. Bellum Juste geri utrinqut. cipem ex CauMa RoUgioniii. 

7. De Cauflsis Bellorum. 12. Utrum sint Gaom NatuialM 

8. De Caufl^ DiTinis Belli VadandL Belli VadoidL 
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peroeiye, the whole field of publio faith, and of the rights both 
of war and victorj. Bat I doubt whether the obligation has 
been so extensire as has sometimes been insinuated. Grotiua 
does not, as far as I have compared them, borrow manj quo- 
tations from Gentilis, though he cannot but sometimes allege 
the same historical examples. It will also be found in almost 
every chapter, that he goes deeper into the subject, reasons 
much more from etliical principles, relies less on the authority 
of precedent, and is in fact a philosopher where the other is a 
compiler. 

92. Much that bears on tne subject of international law 
may probably be latent in the writings of the jurists Baldus, 
Covarruvias, Vasquez, especially the two latter, who seem to 
have combined the science of casuistry with that of the civil 
law. Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer much to them ; and 



lib.i. 
e. 13. De Neceaaaria Delbnaioiie. 

14. De UUU DefeiuioDe. 

15. Do IIoDesta Defensione. 

16. De Subditis Alienia coDtn Doml- 

nam Defpndendii. 

17. Qui Bellum necesaaiie infbrant. 
18 Qui uUUter Bellum inflBrunt. 

19. De NatuzaUbua Oauadf Belli in- 

fereodi. 

20. De Ilumanif Cauttrif Belli infe- 

reudi. 

21. De Halelkctis Prlratonun. 

22. De Vetuatis Cauttrif non Exd- 

tandia. 
28. De Regnonun Brendonibua. 

24. Si in Posteroa moTetor Bellam. 

25. De Honeata Canaaa Belli infc- 

reodL 
Lib. U. 
e. I. De Bello lodicendo. 
2. Si ouando Bellum non indieitnr. 
8. De Dolo et Stratagematia. 

4. De Dolo Verborum. 

5. De Mendaciis. 

6. De Veneflciis. 

7. De Armia et Mentitia AnnJt. 

8. De ScaBTOla, Juditba, el ShnDi- 

bua. 

9. De Zopiro et aliia Tranaftigls. 

10. De Pactin Dacum. 

11. De Pactia Blilitum. 
12 Delndudis. 

18. Quando contra Indudaa flat. 

14. De Salro Conductu. 

15. De Permutationibua et libeimtlonl- 

bua. 

16. De CapdTia, et non necandia. 

17. De Hia qui ae Uoati tnuiunt 



Lib. U. 
0. 18. In DedltoA, et Captoa aaeTtri 

De Obaidibua. 

De SuppUcibua. 

De Pueris et Foeminia. 

De Agricolia, Mercatoribua, 
grlnia, aliia Similibua 

De Vaatitate et Inrendila. 

De Caeala aepeliendia. 
Lib. iU. 
0. 1. De Belli Fine et Pace. 

De Ultione VictoriM. 

De Sumptibua et Damnis BelU. 

Tributia et Airriii multari Victoa. 

Victoria AcquXtitio UnlTersalia. 

Victoa Ornameutiii SpoUari. 

Urbes diripi, dirui. 

De Ducibua Uoetium Captia. 

De Senria. 

Do Statu Mutando. 

De Religionia aliarumque Berum 
Hutatione. 

Si Utile cum Ilonexto pngnet. 

De Pace Futura Coostituenda. 

De Jure ConTeniendi. 

De Quibua cavetur in Ftoderibus at 
in Duello. 

De Legibua et Ubertate. 

17. De A^lfl et Postliminio. 

18. De Amicitia et Societate. 
Si Fosdua recte contrabitnr cum 

DiTenuB Religionia Hraninibus. 
De Armia et Claaaibua. 
De Arcibua et Praaidiia. 
Si Suoceaaorea Foederatorum teneii- 
tur. 
28. De Ratihabitlone, PriTatia, PInSb, 

Ezulibua. Adbaerentibua. 
24. Quando Foadus yiolator. 
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the fonner, who is no great philosopher, appears to have bor- 
rowed from that source some of his general principles. It is 
honorable to these men, as we have already seen in Soto^ 
Victoria, and Ajala, that thej strenuously defended the 
maxims of politiced justice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BISTORT OF POSTRT FROM 1560 TO 1000. 



Sect. I. — On Italian Poetry. 

Ghanetcfr of the Italian Poets of this Age^Some of the beet enumerated^ Bernai^ 
dino Bota — Oaspara Stampa — Bernardo Ta»io Qieruiialemine liberata of TW^ 
quatoTaaso. 

1. The school of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, was preva- 
lent in Italj at the beginning of this period. It General 
would demand the use of a library, formed peculiarly ^S^J^Si" 
for this purpose, as well as a great expenditure of poets in 
time, to read the original volumes which this im- **»^*«^ 
mensely numerous class of poets, the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, fiUed with their sonnets. In the lists of Crescimbeni, 
they reach the number of GGl. We must, therefore, judge 
of them chiefly through selections, which, though they may 
not always have done justice to every poet, cannot but present 
to us an adequate picture of the general style of poetry. 
The majority are feeble copyists of Petrarch. Even Their nsuai 
in most of those who have been preferred to the rest, *"**■• 
an affected intensity of passion, a monotonous repetition of 
customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to common- 
places by familiarity, of mythological allusions pedantic with- 
out novelty, cannot be denied incessantly to recur. But, in 
observing how much they generally want of that which is 
essentially the best, we might be in danger of forgetting tliat 
there is a praise due to selection of words, to harmony of 
sound, and to skill in overcoming metrical impediments, 
which it is for natives alone to award. The authority of Ita- 
lian critics should, therefore, be respected, though not without 
keeping in mind both their national prejudice, and that which 
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the habit of admiring a verj artificial style must always 
generate. 

2. It is perhaps hardly fair to read a number of these com- 
Their positions in succession. Every sonnet has its own 
beautieB. unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, to be charged 
with tcdiousness or monotony, because the same structure of 
verse, or even the same general sentiment, may recur in an 
equally independent production. Even collectively taken, 
the minor Italian poetry of the sixteenth centuiy may be 
deemed a great repertory of beautiful language, of senti- 
ments and images, that none but minds finely tuned by 
nature produce, and that will ever be dear to congenial 
readers, presented to us with exquisite felicity and grace, 
and sometimes with an original and impressive vigor. The 
sweetness of the Italian versification goes far towards their 
charm; but are poets forbidden to avail themselves of 
this felicity of their native tongue, or do we invidiously 
detract, as we might on the same ground, from the praise 
of Theocritus and Bion ? 

3. " The poets of this age," says one of their best criticB, 
Charactep " ^^^> ^^ general, a just taste ; wrote with elegance ; 
giyen ^ employed deep, noble, and natural sentiments ; and 

"** filled their compositions with well-chosen ornaments. 
There may be observed, however, some difference between 
the authors who lived before tlie middle of the century and 
those who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petrarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility and 
imagination of this great master, seemed rather dry, with 
the exception, always, of Casa and Costanzo, whom, in their 
style of composition, I greatly admire. The later writers, in 
order to gain more applause, deviated in some measure fiwn 
the spirit of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, florid con- 
ceits, splendid ornaments, of which they became so fond, that 
they fell sometimes into, the vicious extreme of saying too 
much." 1 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place in 
Poetry of the earlier part of the century, belong, by the date 
'^**' of publication at least, to this latter period. The 
former was the first to quit the style of Petrarch, whidi 
Bembo had rendered so popular. Its smoothness evidently 

* lfiu»toii ddU Pttfttta Poeda, L SS. 
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wanted vigor ; and it was the aim of Casa to inspire a more 
masculine tone into the sonnet, at the expense of a harsher 
versification. He occasionally ventured to carry on the sense 
without pause from the first to the second tercet ; an innova- 
tion praised by many, but wliich, at that time, few attempted 
to imitate, though in later ages it has become common, not 
much perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The poetry 
of Casa speaks less to the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the understanding.^ 

<>. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, and author of a 
well-known history of his country, is highly extolled of Cos- 
by Crescimbeni and Muratori: perhaps no one of '*°*®- 
tlicse lyric poets of the sixteenth century is so much in favor 
with the critics. Costanzo is so regular in his versification, 
and so strict in adhering to the unity of subject, that the So- 
ciety of Arcadians, when, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, they endeavored to rescue Italian poetry from the 
school of Marini, selected him as the best model for imitation. 
He is ingenious, but perhaps a little too refined ; and by no 
means free from that coldly hyperbolical tone in addressing his 
mistress, which most of tliese sonneteers assume. Costanzo 
is not to me, in general, a pleasing writer ; though sometimes 
he is very beautiful, as in the sonnet on Virgil, " Qiiella cetra 
gentil,'' justly praised by Muratori, and which will be found in 
most collections ; remarkable, among higher merits, for being 
contained in a single sentence. Another, on the same subject, 
" Cigni felici," is still better. Tlie poetry of Camillo Pelle- 
grini much resembles that of Costanzo.'' The sonnets ^^ 
of Baldi, especially a series on the ruins and antiqui- 
ties of Rome, appear to me deserving of a high place among 
those of the age. They may be read among his poems ; but 
few have found their way into the collections by Gobbi and 
Uubbi, which are not made with the best taste. Caro, says 
C'rescimbeni, is less rough than Casa, and more ori- ^^^ 
ginal than Bembo. Salfi extols the felicity of his 

1 ** Cam ... per pooo darlando dalla pvrloebi wnnma lode ritnoM de cUunqu« 

doloena del Petrmrcs, a un norello stik coltiy6 Id queeti tempi la tOKaaa poena, 

diede principle, col qoak to loe rime Bla pcrcbe si (atto stile era proprio, • 

rompone, intendendo sopra 11 tatto alia adattato all' ingegno del suo InveDtore, 

gravity; per consegoir la qoato, si r»lgm molto difficile riusck il seguitarlo." — Cres- 

KpezialmeDte del caxatteie aspro, e de* dmbeni, delta Volgar Poesla, ii. 410. Set 

raggiraki period! e rotondi, inslno a con- also Glnga6n«, he. 829 ; Tiraboschi, z.23. 

durre ono stemo sentimcnto d' ono in altro Casa is generally, to my appieheoMm, 

qnademario, e d' uno in altro teraetio ; Tery haiw and proeaio. 

in prima da aleono aon p4^ tantala: > Cvaadmbeni, toI. iw. p. 26 
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Style, and the harmony of Wa versification ; while he owns 
that his thoughts are often forced and obscure.^ 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one by Celio Magno 
Odes of ^^ ^^^ Deity stands in the eyes of foreigners, and 
Cello I believe of many Italians, prominent above the rest. 
^*°*** It is certainly a noble ode.^ Rubbi, editor of the 
Parnaso Italiano, says that he would call Celio the greatest 
Ijric poet of his age, if he did not dread the clamor of the 
Petrarchists. The poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages extracted from which will be found in the 
thirty-second volume of that collection, is not in general ama- 
tory, and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and copious 
expression which afterwards made Chiabrera and Guidi fa- 
mous. Some of his odes, like those of Pindar, seem to have 
been written for pay, and have somewhat of that frigid exag- 
geration which such conditions produce. Crescimbeni thinks 
that Tansillo, in the ode, has no rival but Petrarch.' The 
poetry in general of Tansillo, especially La Balia, which con- 
tains good advice to mothers about nursing their infants very 
prosaically delivered, seems deficient in spirit.* 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the greater 
OoidncMof 'dumber, are very frequently cold and afiected. 
the amatory This might possibly be ascribed in some measure to 
sonneta. ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ manners in Italy, where, with abundant 

licentiousness, there was still much of jealousy ; and public 
sentiment applauded alike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive husband. A respect for the honor of families, if not for 
virtue, would impose on the poet who felt or assumed a pas- 
sion for any distinguished lady, the conditions of Tasso's 
Olindo, — to desire much, to hope for little, and to ask nothing. 
It is also at least very doubtful whether much of the amorous 
sorrow of the sonneteers were not purely ideal. 

^ Creflcimbeni, ii. 429. Qin^6n6 (con- died in 1612. He praises also Scipio Oae- 

tinuation par Salfl), ix. 12. Cuo's sonnets tano (not the painter of that name), whose 

on CastelTetro, written during their qnar- poems were publinhed, but poethumouslj, 

relf are full of furious abuse with no wit. in the same year. 
They have the ridiculoas particularity, > Delia Volgar Poesia, ii. 433. 
>that the last line of each is repeated so as * Koscoe republished La Balis, which 

to begin the next. was rery little worth while. The follow- 

* This will be found in the Componi- iug is an aTerage specimen : — 
menti Uriel of Mathias, — a collection good 

on the whole, yet not perhaps the best ** Questo degenerar, ch^ ognor si rede, 
that might hare been made ; nor had the Sendo Toi caste, donne mie, ri dico, 
editor at that time so extensive an ac- Che d' altro che dal latte non prooede. 
quaintance with Italian poetry as he after- L' altrui latte oscurar fa U preglo antloo 
wards acquired. Crescimbeni reclcons Ce- Degli avi lllustri e adulterar le nu 
Uo the last of the good age in poetry : he E s' infetta talor sangue padioo." 
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8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously 
introduced as we find those of classical writers in gtudjed 
modem Latin poetry. It cannot be said that this is imitation or 
unpleasing ; and to the Italians, who knew every ^®*'*~*'* 
passage of their favorite poet, it must have seemed at once a 
grateful homage of respect, and an ingenious artifice to be- 
speak attention. They might well look up to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a foreigner would ever 
mistake the hand through a single sonnet. He is to his dis- 
ciples, especially those towards the latter part of the century, 
as Guido is to Franceschini or Elisabetta Serena : an effemi- 
nate and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which still 
lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they produce any 
effect upon us beyond sweetness of sound and delicacy of 
expression, it is from some natural feeling, some real sorrow, 
or from some occasional originality of thought in which they 
cease for a moment to pace the banks of their favorite Sorga. 
It would be easy to point out not a few sonnets of this 
higher character among those especially of Francesco Cop- 
petta, of Claudio Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of Ber- 
nardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vigor of sentiment, 
falls readily into description, as painters of history ^j^^ ^^^^^ 
or portrait that want expression of character endea- new for 
Tor to please by their landscape. The Italians, ^""^p"®" 
especially in this part of the sixteenth century, are profuse 
in the song of birds, the murmur of waters, the shade of 
woods ; and, as these images are always delightful, they shed 
a charm over much of their poetry, which only the critical 
reader, who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that to his 
own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which it 
became customary to assume, gives much opportunity for 
these secondary, yet very seducing, beauties of style. They 
belong to the decline of the art, and have something of the 
voluptuous charm of evening. Unfortunately they gener- 
ally presage a dull twilight, or a thick darkness of creative 
poetry. The Greeks had much of this in the Ptolemaic age, 
and again in that of the first Byzantine emperors. It is con- 
spicuous in Tansillo, Patemo, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics, Crescimbeni, Muratori, and Qua- 
drio, have given minute attention to the beauties of particular 
sennets culled from the vast stores of the sixteenth century. 
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But a£ the deyelopment of the thought, the management of 
jadgment ^^ ^^^^ constituent clauses of the sonnet, especial- 
ef Italian \j the last, the propriety of every line, for nothing 
digressive or merely ornamental should be admitted, 
constitute in their eyes the chief merit of these short compo- 
sitions, they extol some which in our eyes are not so pleasing, 
as what a less regular taste might select. Without presuming 
to rely on my own judgment, defective both as that of a for- 
eigner, and of one not so extensively acquainted with the 
minor poetry of this age, I will mention two . writers, well 
known, indeed, but less prominent in the critical treatises than 
some others, as possessing a more natural sensibility and a 
greater truth of sorrow than most of their contemporaries, — 
Bernardino Rota and Gaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Neapolitan of ancient lineage and 
Barnardino Considerable wealth, lefl poems in Latin as well as 
^**- Italian ; and among the latter his eclogues are high- 
ly praised by his editor. But he is chiefly known by a series 
of sonnets, intermixed with canzoni, upon a single subject, 
Portia Capece, his wife, whom, ^^ what is unusual among our 
Tuscan poets (says his editor), he loved with an exclusive 
affection.*' But be it understood, lest the reader should be 
discouraged, that the poetry addressed to Portia Capece is 
all written before their marriage, or atler her death. The ear- 
lier division of the series, " Rime in Vita," seems not to rise 
much above the level of amorous poetry. He wooed, waA 
delayed, complained, and won, — the natural history of an 
equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years intervened of that 
tranquil bliss which contents the heart without moving it, and 
seldom affords much to the poet in which tlie reader can find 
interest. Her death in 1559 gave rise to poetical scmtows, as 
real, and certainly full as rational, as those of Petrarch, to 
whom some of his contemporaries gave him the second place ; 
rather probably from the similarity of their subject, than 
from the graces of his language. Rota is by no means free from 
conceits, and uses sometimes affected and unpleasing expres- 
sions, as mia dolce gtierraj speaking of his wife, even after 
her death ; but his images are oflen striking : ^ and, above all, 

> Moratori blames a line of Rota as too poetry, nor more hyperbolical than many 

bold, and containing a felse thought : — others which have been much aAmlred. 

««F.^Ib«froechl.M»«l.»lclor.«.- l^ ^ ^ *«»•*» P'f^cfMqm la a Irif^ 
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he resembles Petrarch, with whatever inferiority, in combia- 
ing the ideality of a poetical mind with the naturalness of 
real grief. It has never again been given to man, nor will it 
probably be given, to dip his pen in those streams of ethereal 
purity which have made the name of Laura immortal ; but a 
sonnet of Rota may be not disadvantageously compared with 
one of Milton, which we justly admire for its general feeling, 
though it begins in pedantry and ends in conceit.^ For my 
own part, I would much rather read again the collection of 
Rota's sonnets than those of Costanzo. 

1 2. The sorrows of Gaspara Stampa were of a different 
kind, but not less genuine than those of Rota. She 
was a lady of the Paduan territory, living near the gutrnpiL 
small river Anaso, from which she adopted the poeti- Her um 
cal name of Anasilla. This stream bathes the foot **'^^*^*^'^ 
of certain lofly liills, from which a distinguished family, the 
counts of Collalto, took their appellation. The representar 
tive of this house, himself a poet as well as soldier, and, if 



> This sonnet is In Mathias, iU. 266. 
That of Blilton will he remembered by 
most readers. 

" In Ueto e pien di rivemiai aspetto. 
Gon Teste di color bianco e Termiglio, 
Di doppia luce serenato il cigUo, 
lU Tiene in sonno U mi'> dolce diletto. 

lo me 1' inchlno, e con cortem afletto 
fleeo raciono e seoo mi consigUo. 
Com' abbia a govemarmi in qoist' esi- 

gHo, 
B piango intanto, e la risposta aqpeUo. 

Ella m^ ascolta flso, e <Uce coee 
Veramente celesti, ed io 1' apprendo, 
K serbo anoor oella memoria asooee. 

Mi lascia al fine e parte, e Tm spar- 
gendo 
Per r aria nel partir riole e roae ; 
to le porgo la man ; poi mi reprendo." 

In one of Rota's sonnets we bare the 
thooght of Pope's epitaph on Oay : — 

** Queflto cor, questa mente e qaeeto petto 
^ U tuo sepolcro e non la tomba o U 



Ch* io t' appareochlo qnl do^ioao • 

Uuwo; 
Non ri dcre a te, donaa, aliro rioetto.** 

He proceeds rery beaatiftiUy : — 

* RIccca sia la memoria e V intelletto, 
Del ben per cui tutt' altro » dSetio Io 



B mentxe qoesto mw di pianto paasp, 
TadamI •empre innanii Ucuq cnj0Ufi. 
Alma ffsntfl, dor' abitar foM 



Donna e rdna, in terren (ksclo arrolta, 
Ivl regnar celeste immortal dei. 

Vantisi pur la morte arerti tolta 
Al moodo, a me non gii ; ch' a pensler 

miei 
Una sempre sand riTm e sepolta." 
The poems of Rota are separately puh- 

Hshed in two rolumes. Naples, i726. 

They contain a mixture of Latin. Wht* 

ther Milton intentionally borrowed the 

sonnet on bis wife's death, 



Methought 
saint,^' 



I saw my laat espoosM 



from that abore quoted, I cannot preten4 
to say : certainly his resemblances to the 
Italian poets often seem more than aoel- 
dental. Thus two lines in an indiflbrent 
writer, Girolamo Preti (Mathias, iU. 32^, 
are exactly like one of the snblimest 
flights in the Paradise Lost. 

" Tn per soffrir delta cui luce i nd 
Si fin eon V ale i seraflni on Telo.'* 

" Dark with excessiTe Ugfat thy skirts ap- 
pear ; 
Tet daole Heaven, that brightest sera- 

phim 
Approach not, but with both wings teil 
their eyes." 

FBut it has been ■agceeted to me that 
both poets must hare aUoded to Iso. vA. $. 
Thus, too, the language of the iewkh 
liturgies represents the seraphim as rdk- 
iag their ^ea with wiiMi la the 
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we believe his fond admirer, endowed with every virtue 
except constancy, was loved by Gaspara with enthusiastic 
passion. Unhappily, she learned only by sad experience the 
want of generosity too common to man ; and sacrificing, not 
the honor, but the pride, of her sex, by submissive affection, 
and finally by querulous importunity, she estranged a heart 
never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, which seem 
arranged nearly in order, begin with the delirium of sanguine 
love : they are extravagant effusions of admiration, mingled 
with joy and hope ; but soon the sense of Collalto's coldness 
glides in and overpowers her bliss.^ After three years* ex- 
pectation of seeing his promise of marriage fulfilled, and when 
he had already caused alarm by his indifference, she was com- 
pelled to cnduixj the pangs of absence by his entering the 
sei'vicc of France. This docs not seem to have been of long 
continuance ; but his lettei-s were infrequent, and her com- 
plaints, always vented in a sonnet, become more fretful. He 
returned ; and Anasilla exults with tenderness, yet still timid 
in the midst of her joy. 

" Osero io, con queste fide braccia, 
Cingerli il caro collo, ed aecostare 
La mia tremante alia sua viva faccia?** 

But jealousy, not gi*oundless, soon intruded; and we find 
her doubly miserable. Collalto became more hareh, avowed 
Is 111 re- his indifference, forbade her to importune him with 
quited. iigy complaints, and, in a few months, espoused an- 
other woman. It is said by the historians of Italian litera- 
ture, that the broken heart of Gaspara sunk veiy soon under 
these accumulated sorrows into the grave.* And such, no 
doubt, is what my readers expect, and (at least the gentler of 
them) wish to find. But inexorable truth, to whom I am the 
sworn vassal, compels me to say that the poems of the lady 
herself contain unequivocal proofs that she avenged herself 
Her second better ou Collalto, — by falling in love again. We 
**>▼«• find the acknowledgment of another incipient pas- 

sion, which speedily comes to maturity ; and, while declaring 
that her present fiame is much stronger than the last, she 



> In an early sonnet^ she already calls 
CoUato, " il Signor, eh" to amo^ « cA' to pa^ 



** Per amar molto, ed esser poeo amata 
'Vlsse e mori infelice ; ed or qal { ' 



9nUo ; " an expression descriptire enough La piu fedel amanto cbe sia stata. 
«f the state in which poor Oaspara seems Prqpde, Tiator, riposo e pace, 

to hare lived sereral years. Bd impara da lei si mal trattata 

s She anticipated her epitaph, on this A non squire un oor omdo e ftafMaw'* 
hypothesis of a brokan heart ; which did 
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dismisses her faithless lover with the handsome compliment, 
that it was her destiny always to fix her affections on a noble 
object. The name of her second choice does not appear in 
her poems ; nor has any one hitherto, it would seem, made the 
very easy discovery of his existence. It is true that she died 
young, ** but not of love." ^ 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is dear, simple, graceful : 
the Italian critics find something to censure in the gtyieof 
versification. In purity of taste, I should incline to Ga»para 
set her above Bernardino Rota, though she has less '*°*p*' 
vigor of imagination. Corniani has applied to her the well- 
known lines of Horace upon Sappho.* But the fires of guilt 
and shame, that glow along the strings of the ^olian lyre, ill 
resemble the pure sorrows of the tender Anasilla. Her pas- 
sion for Collalto, ardent and undisguised, was ever virtuous ; 
the sense of gentle birth, though so inferior to his as perhaps 
to make a proud man fear disparagement, sustained her 
against dishonorable submission. 

** E ben ver, che *1 desio, con che amo voi, 
£ tutto d* onestk pieno, e d* amore ; ' 
Perchd altriinente non convien tra noi." * 

But, not less in elevation of genius than in dignity of charac- 
ter, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to 
Veronica Gambar, a poetess, who, without equalling Vittoria, 

* It b hnpodsible to disput* the eri- ***... spirat adhuc amor 

dmce of QaKp&ra herwlf in MTeral son- Viruntaue commiwf calores 

nets, 00 that Corniani. and all the rest, JEoUm fldibus puelUe/' 

moat haTe read her yery inattenUvely. con,Unl, ▼. 212, and Salfl in Olngnto*. 

What can we aay to these lines ? — iC^ iJw k..- ^«J!r ™1 i...m^ ♦« Ji^I 

" Pereh* mi pa^ redera a certi segni ^*i?^' r^I! J^^*!!?* ^?j!^.^ L^ 

Ch'orai«i^or,n«o.ilac3Tnuo.. SSSmo^r^^tlrrr^.^'SSfte'rJe?: 

E di Ht^rme ai gio«o tno t' ingegni." J AS^oTei"n^^8;>:;t'2i f^^'^S^'fl 

And afterwards more fiiUy : — humbly conceire, shows that either ne 

'■* Qual darai fine. Amor, alle mie pene, had not read them, or was an indiRerent 

8e dal cinere estinto d' uno ardore Judge : and, fh>m his general taste, I prt»- 

lUnasce 1' altro, tua merc6, maggiore, ier the former hypothesis. 

E ri Tivace a consumar mi Tiene? * Sie. Leg. onore ? 

Qual nelle pia felid e calde arene * I quote these lines on tlie authority 

Nel nido acceso sol di rario odore of Corniani, ▼. 216. But I must own, that 

D' una fenice estinta eece poi Aiore they do not appear in the two editions of 

Un Terme, che fenice altra diviene. the Rime della Qaspara Stampa wh}ch I 

In questo io dubbo i tuoi cortesi strall have searched. I must also add, that, 

Che sMupre h degno, ed onorato oggetto willing as I am to believe all things in 

Quello, onde mi ferisci, onde m' assali. fliror of a lady's honor, there is one very 

Ed ora i tale, e tanto, e si perfetto, awkward sonnet among those of poor 

Ha tante doti alia belleisa eguali, Gaspara, upon which it is by no meaaa 

Ch' ardor per lui m' h sommo alto di- easy to put raeh a coostmetkm as wa 

letto.'* alMrald wiah. 
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had much of her noblenesss and purity. We pity the G^pa- 
ras : we should worship, if we could find them, the Yittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced in this 
UNaatiea penod, two may be selected. The Art of Navi- 
of Baidi. gation, La Nautica, published by Bernardino Baldi 
in 1590, is a didactic poem in blank verse, too minute some- 
times and prosaic in its details, like most of that class, but 
neither low nor turgid nor obscure, as many others have 
been. The descriptions, though never very animated, are 
sometimes poetical and pleasing. Baldi is diffuse; and this 
conspires with the triteness of his matter to render the poem 
somewhat unintei'esting. He by no means wants the power 
to adorn his subject, but does not always trouble himself to 
exert it, and is tame where he might be spirited. Few 
poems bear more evident marks that their substance had been 
previously written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 
f ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^® majority of mankind by the 8plen« 

Bernardo dor of his SOU, was not Only the most conspicuous 
''^"**' poet of the age wherein he lived, but was placed by 
its critics, in some points of view, above Ariosto himself. 
His minor poetry is of considerable merit* But that to 
which he owed most of his reputation is an heroic romance on 
the story of Amadis, written about 1540, and first published 
in 1560. UAmadigi is of prodigious length, containing 100 
cantos, and about 57,000 lines. The praise of facility, in the 
best sense,, is fully due to Bernardo. His narration is fiuent, 
rapid, and clear; his style not in general feeble or low, 
though I am not aware that many brilliant passages will be 
found. He followed Ariosto in his tone of relating the story : 
his lines perpetually remind us of the Orlando ; and I believe 
it would appear, on close examination, that much has been 
borrowed with slight change. My own acquaintance, however, 

1 " The character of his Ijrrlc poetry is of the Orlando Innamontto, fol. 1. p. 870, 

a sweetness and abundance of expressions with a translation by a laoy well known 

and images, by which he becomes more for the sidll with which she has trans- 

flowing and full ( phi morbido t pi^ pas- ferred the grace and feeling of Petrarch 

toso. metaphors not translatable by ringle into our lang^iage. The sonnet, whieh 

English words ) than his contemporaries begins " Poich6 la parte men perfbtta e 

of the school of Petrarch." — Comiani, bella," is not fbund in Oobbi or Malhlas. 

T. 127. It Is distinguished tnaa the common 

A sonnet of Bomardo Tasso, so much crowd of Italian sonnets In the sixteenth 

admired at the Ume, that almost erery century by a norelty, truth, and delleaoy 

one, it if said, of a refined taste had it by of sentiment, which is eomparatifvlj m« 

heart, will be found in Panixd's editioa In them. 
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with the Amadigi is not sufficient to warrant more than a 
general judgment. Ginguene, who rates this poem very 
highly, praises the skill with which the disposition of the 
original romance has been altered and its canvas enriched by 
new insertions, the beauty of the images and sentiments, the 
variety of the descriptions, the sweetness, though not always 
free from languor, of the style ; and finally recommends its 
perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy .^ It is evident, however, that the 
choice of a subject become frivolous in the eyes of mankind, 
not less than the extreme length of Bernardo Tasso's poem, 
must render it almost impossible to follow this advice. 

1 6. The satires of Bentivoglio, it is agreed, fall short of 
those by Ariosto, though some have placed them 
above those of Alamanni.' But all these are satires burlesque 
on the regular model, assuming at least a half-seri- p^^ • 
ous tone. A style more congenial to the Italians 
was that of burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, 
but as destitute of any grave aim, as it was light and familiar, 
even to popular vulgarity, in its expression, though capable 
of grace in the midst of its gayety, and worthy to employ the 
best masters of Tuscan language.' But it was disgraced by 
some of its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person is well 
known: it appears extraordinary, that, in an age so little scru- 
pulous as to political or private revenge, some great princes, 
who had never spared a worthy adversary, thought it not 
unbecoming to purchase the silence of an odious libeller, who 
called hink^elf their scourge. In a literary sense, the writings 
of Aretin are unequal ; the serious are for the most part reck- 
oned wearisome and prosaic ; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, frequently breaks out; and though his 
popularity, like that of most satirists, was chiefly founded on 
the ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this with a neatness 
and point of expression, which those who cared nothing for 
the satire might admire.^ 

*■ Vol. T. pp. 01-106. Boutenrek (vol. iinagin»tl?« dwerlpUoni m wtU m its daU- 

U. IfiO) npeAks much 1«m fitrorablj of the cacjr and soflncas. 

Amiuligi, and, m Ikr as I can judge, in too * Gingoen^, ix. 198 ; Biogr. UniT. ; T!t»- 

dicparaglnf a tone. Comianl, a ifieat boKhi, x. 66. 

admirer of Bernardo, owne that bin moT' * A canaon bj Coppetta on bis eat. In 

bidezza and fertility hare rendenMi him the twenty-eerenth Tolume of the l^ar- 

too flnequentlj difTuwe and flowuy. See naso Italiano, is rather amusing, 

also Paniari, p. 808, who obeenres that the « Bonterweic, il. 207. His anthorftv 

▲madigi wants interwt, but pralMB ito does not seem solBciMit ; and Qlngatei^ 
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17. Among the writers of satirical, buriesque, or licentious 
other bur- voetrjy after Aretin, the most remarkable are Firen- 
i«8que zuola, Casa (one of whose compositions passed so 

much all bounds as to have excluded him froih the 
purple, and has become the subject of a sort of a literary con- 
troversy, to which I can only allude),^ Franco, and Grazzini, 
surnamed II Lasca. I must refer to the regular historians 
of Italian Hterature for accounts of these, as well as for 
the styles of poetry called macaronica and pedantesca, which 
Attempts appear wholly contemptible, and the attempts to 
RtLathx introduce Latin metres, a folly with which every 
™* ' nation has been inoculated in its turn.* Claudio 
Tolomei, and Angelo Costanzo himself, by writing sapphics 
and hexameters, did more honor to so strange a pedantry 
than it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid by 
Poetical Anguillara seems to have acquired the highest name 
tmnsiationB. ^j^^jj ^j^g critics ; * but that of the ^neid by Caro is 
certainly the best known in Europe. It is not, however, very 
faithful, though written in blank verse, which leaves a trans- 
lator no good excuse for deviating from his original : the style 
is diffuse, and, upon the whole, it is better that those who read 
it should not remember Virgil. Many more Italian poets 
ought, possibly, to be commemorated ; but we must hasten 
forward to the greatest of them all. 

19. The life of Tiisso is excluded from these pages by the 
Torqaato ^ulc I havc adopted ; but I cannot suppose any 
'^*'^' reader to be ignorant of one of the most interesting 
and affecting stories that literary biography presents. It was 

Ix. 212, givefl a worse character of the style " Hutalo, o sminuiscil, se tu lal, 

of Aretin. But Muratori (Delia Perfetta Nannl, o Gianni, o GianninOf o Gian- 

Poeeia, ii. 284) extols one of his sonnets nozzo, 

as deserying a rery high place in Italian Come pia tu lo tocchi, peggio fti, 

poetry. Che gli i cattiro intero, e peggior mono.** 

1 A more innocent and diverting capi- 

tolo of Casa turns on the ill luclc of being * Macaronic rerse was inrented by on« 

named John. Folengo, in the first part of the century. 

., oi I ,-1 I ji f *i i This worthy had written an epic poem. 

SJL* r* 5!J?~.'*"*?'*w? rent' anm, ^j^.^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ £^] 

v!^ln^^rh^iTr.^^t^J^Li ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^«°» he showed the manu- 
Per non aver mai pia nomeOioranni. ^ ^^ j^j ^^ compliment, as be 

Perch io non poeso andar pe' fetU thoSghtVof saying that h£ had ^guaUed 

Ch» to nol senta chiamar da cinque e ^^^g jy.^ ^ ^^^ Macaronics. Journal det 

Savans, Decembw, 1881. 
n« ends by lamenting that no altera- * Salfl (continuation de Glii(a6ii6), Xt 
Hon mends the name 180 ; Comlanl, vl. 118. 
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in the first stages of a morbid melancholj, almost of intel- 
lectual derangement, that the Gierusalemme Liberata was 
finished : it was during a confinement, harsh in all its circum- 
stances, though perhaps necessary, that it was given to the 
world. Several portions had been clandestinely published, in 
consequence of the author's inability to protect his rights; 
and even the first complete edition, in 1581, seems to have 
been without his previous consent. In the later editions of 
the same year, he is said to have been consulted ; but his dis- 
order was then at a height, from which it afterwards receded, 
leaving his genius undiminished, and his reason somewhat 
more sound, though always unsteady. Tasso died at Rome 
in 1595, already thft object of the world's enthusiastic admira- 
tion, rather than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of modem times. It was justly observed by xhe Jem- 
Voltaire, that, in the choice of his subject, Tasso is "^f™.*?" 
superior to Homer. Whatever interest tradition choice or 
might have attached among the Greeks to the wrath ■"*>>«*• 
of Achilles and the death of Hector, was slight to those genu- 
ine recollections which were associated with the first crusade. 
It was not the theme of a single people, but of Europe ; not a 
fluctuating tradition, but certain history ; yet hbtory so far 
remote from the poet's time, as to adapt itself to his purpose 
with almost the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject 
have been chosen so well in another age or country ; it was 
still the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers were 
easily excited for religious chivalry : but, in Italy, this was no 
longer an absorbing sentiment ; and the stem tone of bigotry, 
which perhaps might still have been required from a Castilian 
poet, would have been dissonant amidst the soft notes that 
charmed the court of Ferrara. 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes 
and images, and of the trains of sentiment connected superior to 
with them in the reader's mind, we cannot place the yi^S?'!^* 
Iliad on a level with the Jemsalem. And again, by iome 
the manifest unity of subject, and by the continuance vo^nta. 
of the cmsading army before the walls of Jemsalem, the 
poem of Tasso lias a coherence and singleness, which is com- 
paratively wanting to that of VirgiL Every circumstance is 
in its place: we expect the victory of the ChristianB, but 

VOL. II. 18 
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acknowledge the probability and adequacy of the events that 
delay it. The episodes, properly so to be called, are few and 
short ; for the expedition of those who recall Rinaldo from the 
arms of Armida, though occupying too large a portion of the 
poem, unlike the fifth and sixth, or even the second and third 
books of the jEneid, is an indispensable link in the chain of 
its narrative. 

22. In the delineation of- character, at once natural, distinct, 
Its ch». and original, Tasso must give way to Homer, per- 
ractera. ijapg to somc Other epic and romantic poets. There 
are some indications of the age in which he wrote ; some want 
of that truth to nature, by which the poet, like the painter, 
must give reality to the conceptions of his fancy. Yet here 
also the sweetness and nobleness of his mind, and his fine 
sense of moral beauty, are displayed. The female warrior had 
been an old invention ; and few, except Homer, had missed 
the opportunity of diversifying their battles with such a 
character. But it is of difficult management : we know not 
how to draw the line between the savage virago, from whom 
the imagination revolts, and the gentler fair one, whose feats 
in arms are ridiculously incongruous to her person and dis- 
position. Virgil first threw a romantic charm over his Ca- 
milla; but he did not render her the object of love. In 
modem poetry, this seemed the necessary compliment to 
every lady; but we hardly envy Rogero the possession of 
Bradamante, or Arthegal that of Britomart. Tasso alone, 
with little sacrifice of poetical probability, has made liis read- 
ers sympathize with the enthusiastic devotion of Tancred for 
Clorinda. She is so bright an ideality, so heroic, and yet, by 
the enchantment of verse, so lovely, that no one follows her 
through the combat without delight, or reads her death with- 
out sorrow. And how beautiful is the contrast of this charac- 
ter with the tender and modest Erminia ! The heroes, as has 
been hinted, are drawn with less power. Godfrey is a noble 
example of calm and faultless virtue ; but we find little dis- 
tinctive character in Rinaldo. Tancred has seemed to some 
rather too much enfeebled by his passion ; yet this may be 
justly considered as part of the moral of the poem. 

23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost every 
BxoeUenoe canto. No pocm, perhaps, if we except the ^neid, 
of itsstyte. jjj^g QQ fg^ weak or tedious pages : the worst passages 
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are the speeches, which are too difiuse. The native melan- 
choly of Tasso tinges all his poem : we meet with no lighter 
strain, no comic sally, no effort to relieve for an instant the 
tone of seriousness that pervades every stanza. But it is pro- 
bable that some become wearied by this uniformity, which his 
metre serves to augment The ottava rima has its inconve- 
niences : even its intricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous ; and the recurrence of marked rhymes, the 
breaking of the sense into equal divisions, while they com- 
municate to it a regularity that secures the humblest verse 
from sinking to the level of prose, deprive it of that variety 
which the hexameter most eminently possesses. Ariosto les- 
sened this effect by the rapid flow of his language, and 
perhaps by its negligence and inequality : in Tasso, who is 
more sustained at a high pitch of elaborate expression than 
any great poet except Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or feeble 
stanza will rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence may 
conspire with the lusciousness of style to produce a sense of 
satiety in the reader. This is said rather to account for the 
injustice, as it seems to me, with which some speak of Tasso, 
than to express my own sentiments ; for there are few poems 
of great length which I so little wish to lay aside as the Jeru- 
salem. 

24. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration : it 
is rarely turgid or harsh ; and, though more figurative than 
that of Ariosto, it is so much less than that of most of our 
own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. 
Virgil, to whom we most readily compare him, is far superior 
in energy, but not in grace. Yet his grace is often too arti- 
ficial, and the marks of the file are too evident in the exqui- 
siteness of hb language. Lines of superior beauty occur 
in almost every stanza : pages after pages may be found, in 
which, not pretending to weigh the style in the scales of the 
Florentine Academy, I do not perceive one feeble verse or 
improper expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though they 
bespeak the false taste that had begun to prevail, do gom^ 
not seem quite so numerous as his critics have been fcuiteinit 
apt to insinuate ; but we find sometimes a trivial or affected 
phrase, or, according to the usage of the times, an idle allusion 
to mythology, when the verse or stanza requires to be filled 
op. A striking instance may be given from the admirable 
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passage where Tancred discovers Clorinda in the warrior on 
whom he has just inflicted a mortal blow 

*' La vide, e la conobbe; e restb senzjei 
E moto e senso " 

The effect is here complete, and here he would have desired 
to stop. But the necessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Ahi vista ! Ahi conoscenza ! 
Such diflScult metres as the ottava rima demand these sacri- 
fices too frequently. Ariosto has innumerable lines of neces- 
sitv. 

20. It is easy to censure the faults of this admirable poem. 
Defects of The supcmatural machinery is perhaps somewhat in 
the poem, excess ; yet this had been characteristic of the ro» 
mantic school of poetry, which had moulded the taste of 
Europe, and is seldom displeasing to the reader. A still more 
unequivocal blemish is the disproportionate influence of love 
upon the heroic crusaders, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the 
whole poem, and exciting something like contempt in the aus- 
tere critics, who have no standard of excellence in epic song 
but what the ancients have erected for us. But, while we 
must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too far the inspi- 
rations of his own temperament, it may be candid to ask our- 
selves, whether a subject so grave, and by necessity so full of 
carnage, did not require many of the softer touches which he 
has given it. His battles are as spirited and picturesque as 
those of Ariosto, and perhaps more so than those of Virgil ; 
but, to the taste of our times, he has a little too much of pro- 
miscuous slaughter. The IHad had here set an unfortunate 
precedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound to 
copy. If Erminia and Armida had not been introduced, 
the classical critic might have censured less in the Jerusa- 
lem; but it would have been far less also the delight of 
mankind. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every poet 

It dioates ^^^ ^®^* ^^^ *^® dictates of his own genius. The 
the peculiar skill and imagination of Tasso made him equal to 
1^2^ ^^ descriptions of war ; but his heart was formed for 
that sort of pensive voluptuousness which most 
distinguishes his poetry, and which is very unlike the coarser 
sensuality of Ariosto. He Imgers around the gardens of 
Armida, as though he had been himself her thralL The 
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Florentine critics vehemently attacked her final reconciliation 
with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their 
loves ; for the reader is left with no other expectation. Nor 
was their censure unjust; since it is a sacrifice of what 
should be the predominant sentiment in the conclusion of the 
poem. But Tasso seems to have become fond of Armida, 
and could not endure to leave in sorrow and despair the 
creature of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made so fair and 
8o winning. It is probable that the majority of readers are 
pleased with this passage ; but it can never escape the con- 
demnation of severe judges. 

28. Tasso, doubtless, bears a considerable resemblance to 
Virgil. But independently of the vast advantages ^^^^ ^j^^_ 
which the Latin language possesses in majesty and pared to 
vigor, and which render exact comparison difficult ^^' 

as well as unfair, it may be said that Virgil displays more 
justness of taste, a more extensive observation, and, if we 
may speak thus in the absence of so much poetry which 
he may have imitated, a more genuine originality. Tasso did 
not possess much of the self-springing invention which we 
find in a few great poets, and which, in this higher sense, I 
cannot concede to Ariosto : he not only borrows freely, and 
perhaps studiously, from the ancients, but introduces frequent 
lines from earlier Italian poets, and especially from Petrarch. 
He has also some favorite turns of phrase, which serve to 
give a certain mannerism to his stanzas. 

29. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it was 
weighed against the Orlando Furioso; and neither ,«._., 

To Ariosto • 

Italy nor Europe have yet agreed which scale in- * 

dines. It is indeed one of those critical problems that admit 
of no certain solution, whether we look to the suffrage of those 
who feel acutely and justly, or to the general sense of man- 
kind. We cannot determine one poet to be su{)erior to the 
other, without assuming premises which no one is bound to 
grant. Those who read for a stimulating variety of circum- 
stances, and the enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer 
Ariosto ; and he is probably, on this account, a poet of more 
universal popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, that 
he is more a favorite of men, and Tasso of women. And yet, 
in Italy, the sympathy with tender and graceful poetry is so 
general, that the Jerusalem has hardly been less in favor with 
ibe people than its livelier rival ; and its fine stanzas may 
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still be heard by moonlight from the lips of a gondolier, 
floating along the calm bosom of the Venetian waters.^ 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer than 
Tasso falls short of Virgil. The Orlando has not the impe- 
tuosity of the Iliad : each is prodigiously rapid, but Homer 
has more momentum by his weight; the one is a hunter, 
the other a war-horse. The finest stanzas in Ariosto are fully 
equal to any in Tasso; but the latter has by no means so many 
feeble lines. Yet hb language, though never affectedly ob- 
scure, is not so pellucid, and has a certain refinement which 
makes us sometimes pause to perceive the meaning. Who- 
ever reads Ariosto slowly, will probably be offended by his 
negligence : whoever reads Tasso quickly, will lose something 
of the elaborate finish of his style. 

31. It is not easy to find a counterpart among painters for 
To the Ariosto. His brilliancy and fertile invention might 
Boiogneae remind us of Tintoret ; but he is more natural, and 
'**^*'"' less solicitous of effect If indeed poetical diction 
be the correlative of coloring in our comparison of the 
arts, none of the Venetian school can represent the simplicity 
and averseness to ornament of language which belong to the 
Orlando Furioso ; and it would be impossible, for other rea- 
sons, to look for a parallel in Roman or Tuscan penciL But 
with Tasso the case is different ; and, though it would be an 
affected expression to call him the founder of the Bolognese 
school, it is evident that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who came but a little after him. They imbued 
themselves with the spirit of a poem so congenial to their age, 
and so much admired in it. No one, I think, can consider 
their works, without perceiving both the analogy of the place 

1 The Jbllowing passages may perhaps Txeman le spadose aire caTenie, 

he naturally compared, iMth as being cele* £ 1' aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba 

brated, and as descriptlTe of sound. Ari- Ni si stridendo mai dalle supeme 

osto has, howerer, much the advantage ; K^oni del cielo U folgor piomba ; 

and I do not think the lines in the Jerusa- Ni si scossa giammai trema la terra 

lem, though Tery famous, are altogether Quando i rapori in sen^raTida sem.*^ 

what I should select as a specimen of Cfienu. Ub.^ c. 4. 
Tasso. 

" Aspri concenti, orribile armonia In the latter of these stanns, there is 

D' alte querele, d' ululi, e di stiida rather too studied an eff(»i at imitatife 

Delia misera gente, che peria sound : the lines are grand and nobly 

Nel fondo per cagion della sua guida, expressed ; but they do not hairy akmg 

Istranamente concordar s' udia the reader like those of Ariosto. In his, 

Col fiero suon della fiamma omicida.*' there is little attempt at rocal imltatkm ; 

OrUuut. Fw.y c. 14. vet we seem fo hear the cxies of th« salfer* 

(* CUama gli abltator dell* ombre eteme ing, and the crackling of the flames, 
n sauco soon della tartarea tromba ; 
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each hold in their respective arte, and the traces of a feeling, 
caught directly from Tasso as their prototype and model. We 
recognize his spirit in the sylvan shades and voluptuous forms 
of Albano and Domenichino ; in the pure beauty that radiates 
from the ideal heads of Guido ; in the skilful composition, 
exact design, and noble expression, of the Caracci. Yet the 
school of Bologna seems to furnish no parallel to the en- 
chanting grace and diffused harmony of Tasso; and we 
must, in this respect, look back to Correggio as his repre- 
sentative. 



Sect. IL — On Spanish Poetry. 



Lali de Leon — H«rter» — BrdlU — Camoeni— Spanish Bdladi. 



32. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetry; and if poetry cni- 
the art of verse was not cultivated in the latter J^jj^ 
period by any quite so successful as Garci lasso and cbariee and 
Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier part of the ^**"*p- 
century, the vast number of names that have been collected 
by diligent inquiry show, at least, a national taste which 
deserves some attention. The means of exhibiting a full 
account of even the most select names in this crowd are not 
readily at hand. In Spain itself, the poets of the age of 
Philip II., like those who lived under his great enemy in 
England, were, with very few exceptions, little regarded till 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. The Pamaso 
Espanol of Sedano, the first volumes of which were pub- 
lished ii\ 1768. made them better known; but Bouterwek 
observes, that it would have been easy to make a superior 
collection, as we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to have fancied the 
public to be sufficiently acquainted. An imperfect knowledge 
of the language, and a cursory view of these volumes, must 
disable me from speaking confidently of Castilian poetry: 
so far as I feel myself competent to judge, the specimens 
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chosen by Bouterwek do no injustice- to the compila- 
tion.* 

33. The best lyric poet of Spain in the opinion of many, 
LniB de ^^^ whom I venture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce 
i*o«»- de Leon, bom in 1527, and whose poems were pro- 
bably written not very long after the middle of the century. 
The greater part arc translations ; but his original productions 
are chiefly religious, and full of that soft mysticism which 
allies itself so well to the emotions of a poetical mind. One 
of his odes, De la Vida del Cielo, which will be found entire 
in Bouterwek, is an exquisite piece of lyric poetry, which, 
in its peculiar line of devout aspiration, has perhaps never 
been excelled.^ But the warmth of his piety was tempered 
by a classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual 
imitation of Horace. "At an early age," says Bouterwek, 
" he became intimately acquainted with the odes of Horace ; 
and the elegance and purity of style which distinguish those 
compositions made a deep impression on his imagination. 
Classical simplicity and dignity were the models constantly 
present to his creative fancy. He, however, appropriated to 
himself the character of Horace's poetry too naturally ever 
to incur the danger of servile imitation. He discarded the 
prolix style of the canzone, and imitated the brevity of the 
strophes of Horace in romantic measures of syllables and 
rhymes : more just feeling for the imitation of the ancients 
was never evinced by any modem poet. His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from those of Horace, 
though the sententious air which marks the style of both 
authoi*s imparts to them a deceptive resemblance. The re- 
ligious austerity of Luis de Leon's life was not to be reconciled 
with the epicurism of the Latin poet : but, notwithstanding 
this very different disposition of the mind, it is not surprising 
that they should have adopted the same form of poetic ex- 
pression ; for each possessed a fine imagination, subordinate 
to the control of a sound understanding. Which of the two is 

> " The merit of Spanish poems,*^ says our : " It was not uQcommon eren for the 

a critic equally candid and well-informed, nobility of Philip IV.'s time to conTerM 

** independently of those intended for re- for some minutes in extemporaneoos poe- 

pmMntat!on,consUt8 chiefly in smoothness try ; and in carelessness of metre, as w«l] 

of versification and purity of language, and as in commonplace images, the rerses of 

in fiicUity rather than strength of imagi- that time often remind us of th« ui^r** 

nation."— Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, vMatort of Italy." — p. 106. 
Tol. 1. p. 107. He had preriously observed, * P. 248. 
that these poets were generally volumia- 
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the superior poet, in the most extended sense of the word, it 
would be difficult to determine ; as each formed his style by 
free imitation, and neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. Horace's odes exhi- 
bit a superior style of art, and, from the relationship between 
the thoughts and images, possess a degree of attraction which 
is wanting in those of Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, 
the latter are the more rich in that natural kind of poetry 
which may be regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, 
elevated to the loftiest regions of moral and religious ideal- 
ism." * Among the fruits of these Horatian studies of Luis 
de Leon, we must place an admirable ode suggested by the 
prophecy of Nereus, wherein the genius of the Tagus, rising 
from its waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Gothic kings, as he 
lay encircled in the arms of Cava, denounces the ruin wliich 
their guilty loves were to entail upon Spain.* 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above 
him in European renown, we find Herrera, sur- 
named the Divine. He died in 1578; and his *"*'*• 
poems seem to have been first collectively published in 1582 
He was an innovator in poetical language, whose boldness 
was sustained by popularity, though it may have diminished 
his fame. " Herrera was a poet," says Bouterwek, " of 
powerful talent, and one who evinced undaunted resolution in 
pursuing the new path which he had struck out for himself. 
The novel style, however, which he wished to introduce into 
Spanish poetry, was not the result of a spontaneous essay, 
flowing from immediate inspiration, but was theoretically con- 
structed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits of real 
beauty, his poetry everywhere presents marks of affecta- 
tion. The great fault of his language is too much singularity ; 
and his expression, where it ought to be elevated, is merely 
far-fetched." ' Velasquez observes, that, notwithstanding the 
genius and spirit of Herrera, his extreme care to polish his 
versification has rendered it sometimes unpleasing to those 
«rho require harmony and ease.* 

35. Of these defects in the style of Herrera, I cannot 

* p. 248. of the Cape to Camoenji ; but the reoem 

* This ode I flnt knew many yean blance Is not sufficient, and the daten ra> 
since by a translation in the poems of thur incompatible. 

RuMell, which are too little remembered, > P. 229. 

except by a few good Judges. It has been < Geechichte der Sponlacben Dichtknnslk 

rarmiMd by some Spanish critics to have p. 207. 

•ogKMted the flunoofl Tision of the Spirit 
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judge : his odes appear to possess a lyric elevation and rich- 
ness of phrase, derived in some measure from the study of 
Pindar, or still more perhaps of the Old Testament, and 
worthy of comparison \nth. Chiahrera. Those on the battle 
of Lepanto are most celebrated : they pour forth a torrent of 
resounding song, in those rich tones which the Castilian lan- 
guage so abundantly supplies. I cannot so thoroughly admire 
tlie ode addressed to Sleep, which Bouterwek as well as 
Sedano extol. The images are in themselves pleasing and 
appropriate, the lines steal with a graceful flow on the ear ; 
but we should desire to find something more raised above the 
commonplaces of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong generally, more or less, 

to the Italian school. Many of them were also 
tone of translators from Latin. In their odes, epistles, and 
Sj^*** sonnets, the resemblance of style, as well as that of 

the languages, make us sometimes almost believe 
that we are reading the Italian instead of the Spanish Par- 
naso. There seem, however, to be some shades of difference 
even in those who trod the same path. The Castilian ama- 
tory verse is more hyperbolical, more full of extravagant 
metaphors, but less subtle, less prone to ingenious trifling, 
less blemished by verbal conceits, than the Italian. Such at 
least is what has struck me, in the slight acquaintance I have 
with the former. The Spanish poets are also more redun- 
dant in descriptions of Nature, and more sensible to her 
beauties. I dare not assert that they have less grace and 
less power of exciting emotion : it may be my misfortune 
to have fallen rarely on passages that might repel my sus- 
picion. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, propa- 

gated by Boscan and his followers, was not the iudi- 
** genous style of Castile. And of this some of her 

most distinguished poets were always sensible. In the Diana 
of Monte mayor, — a romance which, as such, we shall have to 
mention hereafter, — the poetry, largely interspersed, bears 
partly the character of the new, partly that of the old or 
native, school. The latter is esteemed superior. CastiUejo 
endeavored to restore the gay rhythm of the redondilla, and 
turned into ridicule the imitators of Petrarch. Bouterwek 
speaks rather slightingly of his general poetic powers, though 
some of hb canciones have a considerable share of elegance. 
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E[is genius, playfiil and witty, rather than elegant, seemed 
not iU-fitted to revive the popular poetry.' But those who 
claimed the praise of superior talents did not cease to culti- 
vate the polbhed style of Italy. The most conspicuous, 
perhaps, before the end of the century, were Gil Polo, 
Espinel, Lope de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and Figueroa.' 
Several other names, not without extracts, will be found in 
Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very defective essay on epic 
poetry, made known to Europe the Araucana of Arauoai* 
Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a certain share of Ercui*. 
of reputation, though condenmed by many critics as tedious 
and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in rather more sweep- 
ing a manner than seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterwards makes.' A talent for lively description and for 
painting situations, a natural and correct diction, which he 
ascribes to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim to a high 
rank among poets, are at least as much as many have pos- 
sessed. An English writer of good taste has placed him in a 
triumvirate with Homer and Anosto for power of narration.* 
Raynouard observes that Emlla has taken Ariosto as his 
model, especially in the opening of his cantos. But the 
long digressions and episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
has not had the art to connect with his subject, render it 
fatiguing. The first edition, in 1569, contains but fifteen 
books ; the second part was published in 1578 ; the whole 
together in 1590.* 

39. The Araucana is so far from standing alone in this 
class of poetry, that not less than twenty-five epic ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
poems appeared in Spain within little more than poems in 
half a century. These will be found enumerated, **^°' 
and, as far as possible, described and characterized, in Velas- 
quez's History of Spanish Poetry, which I always quote in 

p. 267. — tol. 1. p. 88. Bouterwek sajs ht htm 

Lord Holland has giren a taller ao- nerer met with the book. It b praised by 

eount of the poetry of Lope de Vega than Cerrantes in Don Quixote, 

either Bouterwek or Velasquea and Dieie ; The traasUtion of Tamo^s Aminta, by 

and the extracte in hie Lirea of Lope de Jauregui, has been preferred by Menage 

Vega and OuiUen de Castro will not, I as well as Cervantes to the original. But 

beUeve, be found in the Pamaso EspaSol, there la no extraordinary merit in turn- 

which is contrived on a happy plan of ing Italian into Spanish, even with some 

excluding what is best. Las Lagrimas de improrement of the diction. 

Angelica, by Barahona de Soto, Lord U. * P. 407. 

•ays, '* has always been esteemed one of * Pursuits of Literature. 

the beat poems in tb» Spanish language " * Journal dss Sarans, September, 1831. 
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the German translation with the valuable notes of Dieze.^ 
Bouterwek mentions but a part of the number ; and a few of 
them may be conjectured by the titles not to be properly epic 
It is denied by these writers, that Ercilla excelled aW. his con- 
temporaries in heroic song. I find, however, a different 
sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, who names him as 
superior to the rest.^ 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a poet, in comparison 
^ of whose glory that of Ercilla is as nothin^^. The 

name of Camoens has truly an European reputation ; 
but the Lusiad is written in a language not generally familiar. 
From Portuguese critics it would be unreasonable to demand 
want of prejudice in favor of a poet so illustrious, and of a 
poem so peculiarly national. The -^neid reflects the glory 
of Rome as from a mirror : the Lusiad is directly and exclu- 
sively what its name, " The Portuguese " (Os Lusiadaa), de- 
notes, the praise of the Lusitanian people. Their past history 
chimes in, by means of episodes, with the great event of Ga- 
ma's voyage to India. The faults of Camoens, in the manage- 
ment of his fable and the choice of machinery, are sufficiently 
obvious: it is, nevertheless, the first successful attempt in 
modern Europe to construct an epic poem on the ancient 
model ; for the Gierusalemme Libera ta, though incomparably 
superior, was not written or published so soon. In conse- 
quence perhaps of this epic form, which, even when imperfectly 
delineated, long obtained, from the general veneration for 
antiquity, a greater respect at the hands of critics than per- 
haps it deserved, the celebrity of Camoens has always been 
considerable. In point of fame, he ranks among the poets 
Defectflof of the South immediately after the fii-st names of 
the Lusiad. Italy ; nor is the distinctive character that belongs 
to the poetry of the southern languages anywhere more fully 
perceived than in the Lusiad. In a general estimate of its 

* Pp. 876-407 ; Bouterwek, p. 418. Virtud que el cielo para si zvserra 

9 uf\ 1 ^*M 1 Ki 1^ »^ Que en el furor de Marte e«Wb Minerva.'' 

> ** 0>e el 38tilo grare, el blando acento, ^ 

Y altos concentoe del raron fiunono La Casa de la Memoria, por Vicente £Bii> 

Que en el heroyco verso fueel primero nel, In Pamaso Enpaiiol, rlii. 852. 

Que honro a su patria, j aun qulza el Antonio, near the end of the seren- 

postrero. tcenth century, extoU Ercilla very highly, 

Del fuerte Arauco el pecho altivo but intimates that some did not relidi 

eopanta hi5< idmple pcn>picuity. "Ad hunc n«qu« 

Don Alonso de Ercilla con el mano, diem ab ite omnibus aTldissime l^tur, 

Con ella lo derriba y lo levonta, qui fiicile dicendi genus atque jMivpi- 

Venceyhonravenciendoal Araucano; cuum admittere vim suam et nerrofl. 

Calla sus hechos, Ior agenos canta, nativaque sublimitate quadam attoUl 

God tal esttlo que eclips6 al Toecaao : posse, cothumatumque ire non ignonait.'' 
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merits, it must appear rather feeble and prosaic; the geo* 
graphical and historical details are insipid and tedious; a 
skilful use of poetical artifice is never exhibited ; we are little 
detained to admire an ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, 
or brilliant imagery ; a certain negligence disappoints us in 
the most beautiful passages ; and it is not till a second perusal 
that their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. The 
celebrated stanzas on Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed in the English 
school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt to ac- j^ excel- 
count them, are greatly compensated, and doubtless ienc«». 
far more to a native than they can be to us, by a freedom 
from all that offends, — for he is never turgid nor affected nor 
obscure ; by a perfect ease and transparency of narration ; by 
scenes and descriptions, possessing a certain charm of coloring, 
and perhaps not less pleasing from the apparent negligence 
of the pencil ; by a style kept up at a level just above com- 
mon language ; by a mellifluous versification ; and, above all, 
by a kind of soft languor which tones, as it were, the whole 
poem, and brings perpetually home to our minds the poetical 
character and interesting fortunes of its author. As the mir- 
ror of a heart so full of love, courage, generosity, and patriot- 
ism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad can never fail to please us, 
whatever place we may assign to it in the records of poetical 
genius.^ 

42. The Lusiad is best known in England by the transla- 
tion of Mickle, who has been thought to have done Mickie^s 
something more than justice to his author, both by "**"^'*on- 
the unmeasured eulogies he bestows upon him, and by the 
more substantial service of excelling the original in his un- 
faithful delineation. The style of Mickle is certainly more 
poetical, according to our standard, than that of Camoens; that 
is, more figurative and emphatic : but it seems to me replen- 
ished with commonplace phrases, and wanting in the facility 
and sweetness of the original ; in which it is well known that 
he has interpolated a great deal without a pretence.' 

1 ** In erery language.*' nys Mr. ly, Indeed, upon any bnt thorn to whom 

Southey, probably, in the Qnartcrly Re- It Is really Kuch. Camoens pomesMt U 

Tiew, xxTil. 88f " there Is a magic of in perfection : It is his peculiar excel- 

words as untranslatable as the Seeame lence." 

fai the Arabian tale : you mar retain the * Serenil specimens of Bllckle's Infldell- 

meaning ; but, If the words tw changed, tr in translation, which exceed all libera 

the spell Is lost. The magic has Its effiect ties ever taken in this way, aie mantloiaail 

only upon those to whom the language Is in the Quarterly Berieii. 
M hunlllar as their mothsr-tongue ; hard- 
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43. The most celebrated passage in the Lusiad is that 
Celebrated whei'cin the Spirit of the Cape, rising in the midst 
pansage in of his stormy seas, threatens the daring adventurer 
the Lusiad. ^^^^ violates their unploughed waters. In order to 
judge fairly of this conception, we should endeavor to forget 
all that has been written in imitation of it Nothing has be- 
come more commonplace in poetry than one of its highest 
flights, — supernatural personification ; and, as children draw 
notable monsters when they cannot come near the human 
form, so every poetaster, who knows not how to describe one 
object in nature, is quite at home with a goblin. Considered 
by itself, the idea is impressive and even sublime. Nor am I 
aware of any evidence to impeach its originality, in the only 
sense which originality of poetical invention can bear : it is a 
combination which strikes us with the force of novelty, and 
which we cannot instantly resolve into any constituent ele- 
ments. The prophecy of Nereus, to which we have lately 
alluded, is much removed in grandeur and appropriateness d 
circumstance from this passage of Camoens, though it may 
contain the germ of his conception. It is, however, one that 
seems much above the genius of its author. Mild, graceful, 
melancholy, he has never given in any other place signs of 
such vigorous imagination ; and, when we read these lines on 
the Spirit of the Cape, it is impossible not to perceive, that, 
like Frankenstein, he is unable to deal with the monster he 
has created. The formidable Adamastor is rendered mean by 
particularity of description, descending even to yellow teeth. 
The speech put into his mouth is feeble and prolix ; and it is 
a serious objection to the whole, that the awful vision answers 
no purpose but that of ornament, and is impotent against the 
success and glory of the navigators. A spirit of whatever 
dimensions, that can neither overwhelm a ship, nor even raise 
a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than a real hurricane. 

44. Camoens is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed the 
Minor chief of Portuguese poets in this age, and possibly 
poems of in every other: his countrymen deem him their 
Camoens. j^ojej^ ^nd judgc of later verse by comparison with 
his. In every kind of composition then used in Portugal, he 
has left proofs of excellence. " Most of liis sonnets," says 
Bouterwek, " have love for their theme, and they are of very 
unequal merit; some are full of Petrarchic tenderness and 
grace, and moulded with classical correctness ; others are im« 
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petuous and romantic, or disfigured bj false learning, or foil 
of tedious pictures of the conflicts of passion with reason. 
Upon the whole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without 
apparent effort, merely by the ingenious contrast of the first 
eight with the last six lines, he knew how to make these little 
effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, afler 
the model of the best Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner, 
that the first lines or quartets of the sonnet excite a soft 
expectation, which is harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or 
last six lines."* Tlie same writer praises several other of the 
miscellaneous compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth century 
has come near to this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- pim w Ufc. 
deavored with much good sense, if not with great 
elevation, to emulate the didactic tone of Horace, both in 
lyric poems and epistles, of which the latter had been most 
esteemed.* The classical school formed by Ferreira produced 
other poets in the sixteenth century ; but it seems to have 
been little in unison with the national character. The reader 
will find as full an account of these as, if he is unacquainted 
with the Portuguese language, he is likely to desire, in the 
author on whom I have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances are of very different 
ages. Some of them, as has been obser>'ed in spaniah 
another place, belong to the fifteenth century ; and **ii*<J«- 
there seems sufficient ground for referring a small number to 
even an earlier date. But by far tlie greater portion is of the 
reign of Philip II., or even that of his successor. The Moor- 
ish romances in general, and all those on the Cid, are 
reckoned by Spanish critics among the most modem. Those 
published by Depping and Duran have rarely an air of the 
raciness and simplicity which usually distinguish the poetry of 
the people, and seem to have been written by poets of Valla- 
dolid or Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a good 
deal of elegance, though not much vigor. The Moors of 
romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were displayed 
by these Castilian poets in attractive colors ; ' and much more 



> Hist, of Portofueae Uteimttm, p. 187. dox seal, which had taken oflenr^ at thcat 

* Id., p. 111. encomluma on InfldeU. \Vho«Ter reads 

* Bonterwek, SInnondl, and others hare thia little poenif which may be found la 
onoled a romance, beginning ** Tanta Zajr- Depfrfng's eolleetionf will tee that it is wrii> 
da T Adalilk," as the effdsioB of an ortho- ten more as a hnmorons vidionle on eo» 
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did the traditions of their own heroes, especially of the Cid, 
the bravest and most noble-minded of them all, furnish mate- 
rials for their popular songs. Their character, it is observed 
by the latest editor, is unlike that of the older romances of 
chivalry, which had been preserved orally, as he conceives, 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century, when they were 
inserted in the Cancionero de Romances at Antwerp, 1555.' 
I have been informed, that an earlier edition, printed in Spain, 
has lately been discovered. In these there is a certain pro- 
lixity and hardness of style, a want of connection, a habit of 
repeating verses or entire passages from others. They have 
nothing of the marvellous, nor borrow any thing from Arabian 
sources. In some others of tlie more ancient poetry, there 
are traces of the oriental manner, and a peculiar tone of wild 
melanclioly. The little poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled. Las Guerras de Granada, are rarely, as I 
should conceive, older than the reign of Philip II. These 
Spanish ballads are known to our public, but generally with 
inconceivable advantage, by the very fine and animated 
translations of Mr. Lockhart.* 

temporary poets than a aerions reproof, poenif but " by the tone of trathf and the 

It id much more lively than the answer, abMuceof all object;" and BouterwekoaUi 

which these modem critics also quote, it very nonsensical. It seems to me that 

Both these poems are of the end of the six- some real story is shadowed in it under 

teenth century. Neither Bouterwek nor images in themselves of rery little meanins, 

Sismondi have kept in mind the recent which may account for the tone of truui 

date of the Moorish ballads. and pathos it breathes. 

1 Duran, in the preface to his Romancero The older romances are nsoally In alter- 

ofI832. These Spanish collections of songs nate verses of eight and seven syllables : 

and ballads, called Cancioneros and Ro- and the rhymes are consontuUy or real 

manceros, are very scarce ; and there is rhymes. The assonance is, however, older 

some uncertainty among bibliographers as than Lord Holland supposes, who says 

to their editions. According to Duran, (Life of Lope de Vega. vol. ii. p. 12) Uiat it 

tills of Antwerp contains many romances was not introduced till the end of the six- 

nnpublished before, and &r older than teenth century. It occurs in several that 

those of the flfleenth century, collected in Duran reckons ancient, 

the Cancionero General of 1516. It does not The romance of the Conde Alarcos ia 

appear, perhaps, that the number which probably of the fifteenth century. This is 

can be referred with probability to a period written in octosyllable consonant rhymes, 

anterior to 1400 is considerable; but they without divi;$ion of strophes. The Moorish 

are very interesting. Among these are Los ballads, with a very few exceptions, belong 

Fronterizos, or songs which the Castilians to the reigns of Philip 11. and Philip III. ; 

used in their incursions on the Moorish and those of the Cid, about wliich so much 

fh>ntier. These were preserved orally, like interest has been taken, are the latest, and 

other popular poetry. We find in these among the least valuable of all. AU these 

early pieces, he says, some traces of the are, 1 believe, written on the pxinciple of 

Arabian style, rather in the melancholy of assonances. 

its tone than in any splendor of imagerr ; * An admirable romance on a bnll-fight, 

giving, as an instance, some lines quo^ by in Mr. Ix)ckhart'S volume, is fiiintly to be 

Sismondi. beginning '* Fonte friia, fonte traced in one introduced in Las Guerras die 

frida, Fonte fHda y con amor." which are Qranjula ; but I have since found it much 

evidently very ancient. Sismondi savs more at length in another collection. It is 

(Litt^rature du Midi, iii. 240) that it is dif- still, however, far less poetical than tLs 

ficult to explain the charm of this little English imitation. 
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Sect. in. — On French and German Poetbt. 

French Poetiy — Roniard — Hia Followers — Gennaa Poetry. 

47. This was an age of verse in France ; and perhaps in 
no subsequent period do we find so long a catalogue y^^^^ 
of her poets. Groujet has recorded not merely the poeta 
names, but the lives, in some measure, of nearly two *»"°»«~"*- 
hundred, whose works were published in this half-century. 
Of this number, scarcely more than five or six are much 
remembered in their own country. It is possible, indeed, that 
the fastidiousness of French critics, or their idolatry of the 
age of Louis XIV., and of that of Voltaire, may have led to 
a little injustice in their estimate of these early versifiers. 
Our own prejudices are apt, of late, to take an opposite direc- 
tion. 

48. A change in the character of French poetry, about the 
commencement of this period, is referable to the 
general revolution of literature. The allegorical STSSS 
personifications which, from the era of the Roman French 
de la Rose, had been the common field of verse, ^^^' 
became far less usual, and gave place to an inundation of 
mythology and classical allusion. The Destr and Reine d* 
Amour of the older school became Cupid with his arrows, and 
Venus with her doves ; the theological and cardinal virtues, 
which had gained so many victories over SensucUtte and Fatix 
Semblcmtj vanished themselves from a poetry which had gene- 
rally enlisted itself under the enem/s banner. This cutting 
off of an old resource rendered it necessary to explore other 
mines. All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; and, where 
the images were not wearisomely commonplace, they were 
absurdly far-fetched. This revolution was certainly not in- 
stantaneous ; but it followed the rapid steps of philological 
learning, which had been nothing at the accession of Francis 
I., and was every thing at his death.^ In his court, and in 

1 [Seinte>BenTef fai hii leanted Tableaa had been by Marot and his oontemporarfee, 

de la PoMe Fran^alae an eeUime Slide, aa almost sudden : *' Tont enfln semble 

Paris, 1828, speaks of this rsTolution in promettre 4 Marot nnepost^ritA d*admira- 

taste, which subetltated a classical school tions encore plus que de riTaox ei 4 tai 

to€ that of the middle ages, kept up as it po^sis un perfection nement paLrible et coo- 

VOL. U. 14 
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that of his son, if business or gallantry rendered learning 
impracticable, it was at least the mode to affect an esteem for 
it Many names in the list of French poets are conspicuous 
for high rank, and a greater number are among the famous 
scholars of the age. These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in verse, and yielding a superstitious homage to the 
mighty dead of antiquity, thought that they ennobled their 
native language by destroying her idiomatic purity. 

49. The prevalence, however, of this pedantry was chiefly 
jj^^j^^^^^^^ owing to one poet, of great though short-lived re- 
nown, Pierre Ronsard. He was the first of seven 
contemporaries in song under Henry H., then denominated the 
French Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, Bellay, Baif, Thy- 
ard, Dorat, and Belleau. Ronsard, well acquainted with the 
ancient languages, and full of the most presumptuous vanity, 
fancied that he was bom to mould the speech of his fathers 
into new forms more adequate to his genius. 

*^ Je fis des nouveaux mota, 
J^en condamnai les vieux." ^ 

His Style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continual adoption 
of Latin and Greek derivatives renders a modem language 
barbarous, as his allusions are pedantic. They are more 
ridiculously such in his amatory sonnets : in his odes these 
faults are rather less intolerable, and there is a spirit and 
grandeur which show him to have possessed a poetical mind.' 
The popularity of Ronsard was extensive; and, though he 
sometimes complained of the neglect of the great, he wanted 
not the approbation of those whom poets are most ambitious 
to please. Charles IX. addressed some lines to Ronsard, 
which are really elegant, and at least do more honor to that 
prince than any thing else recorded of him ; and the verses of 
this poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of Mary 
Stuart's imprisonment. On his death, in 158G, a funersd 
service was performed in Paris, witli the best music that the 

tinu, lonqn^ji I'impTOTiiite la g^n^ration which he proceeds to give fhmi this work 

nouTelle n&clame contre une admiration of Dubellay prore that It was at least in- 

Jusque lA nnanime, et, le d6tachant hrus- tended to recommend the cultiTatkm of 

quemect du pass^, declare qu'il est temps style in the native language throngh a 

oe s'ouTrir par d -an tree voies un avenir de careful studjr of classical mc^els. — 18(17.1 

glolre. VlUustration de la Langue Fran- i Goiget, Biblioth^ua Vraa^aiM, sU. 

^i*e^ par Joachim Dubellay, est com me le 199. 

manifeste de cette insurrection soudatnef * Id., 216. 
qn'oii peat dater de 1549.-' The eatnMsto 
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king could oomraand : it was attended by the Cardinal de 
Bourbon and an immense concourse ; eulogies in prose and 
verse were recited in the university ; and in those anxious 
moments, when the crown of France was almost in its agony, 
there was leisure to lament that Ronsard had been withdrawn. 
How differently attended was the grave of Spenser ! * 

50. Ronsard was capable of conceiving strongly and bring- 
ing his conceptions in clear and forcible, though seldom in 
pure or well-chosen language, before the mind. The poem 
entitled Promesse, which will be found in Auguis's Recueil 
des Anciens Poetes, is a proof of this, and excels what little 
besides I have read of this poet.* Bouterwek, whose criti- 
cism on Ronsard appears fair and just, and who gives him, 
and those who belonged to his school, credit for perceiving 
the necessity of elevating the tone of French verse above the 
creeping manner of the allegorical rhymers, observes that, 
even in his errors, we discover a spirit striving upwards, 
disdaining what is trivial, and restless in the pursuit of excel- 
lence." But such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless 
poetry. La Harpe, who admits Ronsard's occasional beauties 
and his poetic fire, is repelled by his scheme of versification, 
full of enjambemenSj as disgusting to a correct French ear 
as they are, in a moderate use, pleasing to our own. After 
the appearance of Malherbe, the poetry of Ronsard fell into 
contempt ; and the pure correctness of Louis XI V.'s age was 
not likely to endure his barbarous innovations and false taste.^ 
Balzac, not long afterwards, turns his pedantry into ridicule, 
and, admitting the abundance of the stream, adds that it 
was turbid.' In later times, more justice has been done to 
the spirit and imagination of this poet, without repealing the 
^ntence against his style.' 

* Id., 207. poSte bien en tier, e'esi le eommeneenieiit 

* Vol. iv. p. 185. et la mati^re d'un po^jte. On rolt, dual 

* Oeflchkhte der Poenie, ▼. 214. ses oeuTres, des parties naUMantes, et 4 

* Ooiget, 246. Malherbe scratched out demi anim^, d^un corpn qui le Ibrme el 
about half from his copy of Ronsard, |^t- qui ae fait, maJa qui n'a sarde d' eatrt 
tng his reasons In the margin. Racan, one aohev^. C'est une grande aouree, U fimt 
daj looking over this, asked whether he Tavouer; mais c'eet une source trouble et 
approved what he had not elbced. ** Not boueuse ; une source, oa non aealeinent U 
a bit more,*' replied BfaUierbe, ** than the y a moins d'eau que de limon, mail o^ l'or> 
reai." dure empeche de couler I'eaa." — (Buttm 

* ** Encore at^ourdliui il estadmirA par de BaUac, i. 670 ; and Ooujei, ubi gmpra. 
les trois quarts du parlement de Paris, et * La Harpe : Biogr. Univ. 
g6n^ralement par les autres parlemens de [M. Sainte-Beuve has deroted a whola 
France. L'universit^ et lea F^suites tien- volume to a selection fWxn Ronsard, Paila, 
nent encore son part riontre la eour, et 1828, to whom, without undue pnlse, be 



ooBtre raead^mie. . . C« n^eat paa nn has raatored a mora bonoiabla iriaoa 
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$1. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, except perhaps 
04,^ Bellay, sometimes called the French Ovid, and 
French whosc " Rcgrets," or lamentations for his absence 
^^^' from France during a residence at Rome, are almost 
as querulous, if not quite so reasonable, as those of his 
prototype on the Ister,* seem scarce worthy of particular 
notice ; for Jodelle, the founder of the stage in France, has 
deserved much less credit as a poet, and fell into the fashion- 
able absurdity of making French out of Greek. Raynouard 
bestows some eulogy on Baif.^ Tliose who came afterwards 
were sometimes imitators of Ronsard, and, like most imitators 
of a faulty manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched than 
himself. An unintelligible refinement, which every nation in 
Europe seems in succession to have admitted into its poetry, 
has consigned much then written in France to oblivion. As 
large a proportion of tlie French verse in this period seems 
to be amatory as of the Italian; and the Italian style is 
sometimes followed. But a simpler and more lively turn of 
language, though without the naVvet6 of Marot, often distin- 
guishes these compositions. These pass the bounds of decency 
not seldom ; a privilege wliich seems in Italy to have been 
reserved for certain Fescennine metres, and is not indulged 
to the solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian lan- 
guage is ill adapted to the epigram, in which the French 
succeed so well.* 

52. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 
BartM "^d^r the sons of Henry 11. Amadis Jamyn, the 
pupil of Ronsard, was reckoned by his contempora- 
ries almost a rival, and is more natui*al, less inflated and em- 
phatic, than his master.^ This praise is by no means due tc 
a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. His numerous produc- 
tions, unlike those of his contemporaries, turn mostly upon 
sacred history ; but his poem on the Creation, called La Se- 

Malherbe and thorn who took their tone * ** Baif is one of the poetn, who, tn mj 

from him had assigned him. The extracts opinion, have happily contributed bjr theb 

are chiefly ftom his lighter poetry, in which example to fix the roles of our Tendflcft* 

the pedantry of his more pompous style tion." — Journal des Savans, Feb. 1825. 

does not much appear. Though with lit- > Qoujet devotes three volumes, the 

tie invention, — and indeed a liu^ propor- twelfth, thirtemath, and fourteenth of h|i 

Hon of these selections is taken from Latin Bibliotbique Fran^se, to the poets of theaa 

or Qreidc poets, — Konsard is often more fifty yean. Bouterw^ and La Ilarpe haw 

bwpy In expression, and more spirited as touched only on a very few names. In tiM 

WMl as gay in sentiment, than we should Recueil des Aociens PoStee, the oxtneti 

•zpecft to find alter reading his labored from them occupy about a Tolumo sad • 

poams. — 1847.] half. 

^ Qooii^ zlU. 128; Auguis. « Ooc^et, xiii. 229 ; Biogr. UnlT. 
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maine, is that which obtained most reputation, and by which 
alone he is now known. The translation by Silvester has 
rendered it in some measure familiar to the readers of our old 
poetry ; and attempts have been made, not without success, to 
show that Milton had been diligent in picking jeweb from this 
mass of bad taste and bad writing. Du Bartas, in his style, 
was a disciple of Ronsard : he affects words derived from the 
ancient languages, or, if founded on analogy, yet without 
pi-ecedent, and has as little naturalness or dignity in his 
images as purity in his idiom. But ids imagination, though 
extravagant, is vigorous and original.^ 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained an 
extraordinary reputation by his quatrains; a series pibmc: 
of moral tetrastichs in the style of Theognis. These i>«t?o'** 
first appeared in 1574, fifty in number, and were augmented 
to 126 in later editions. They were continually republished 
in the seventeenth century, and translated into many Euro- 
pean and even oriental languages. It cannot be wonderful, 
that, in the change of taste and manners, they have ceased to 
be read.^ An imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by 
Nicolas Rapin, printed in the collection of Auguis, is good 
and in very pure style.' Philippe Desportes, somewhat later, 
chose a better school than that of Ronsard : he rejected its 
pedantry and affectiition, and by the study of TibuUus, as 
well as by his natural genius, gave a tenderness and grace to 
the \wetry of love which those pompous versifiers had never 
sought He hjis been esteemed the precursor of a better era ; 
and his versification is rather less lawless,^ according to La 
Harpe, than that of his predecessors. 

54. The rules of metre became gradually established. Few 
writers of this period neglect the alternation of p^nch 
masculine and feminine rhymes;* but the open metwand 
vowel will be found in several of the earlier. Du 

> Goiijet, xiii. 804. The SemaiiM of Du quelqnefois d&nfl nne ehambref et se met- 

BartM wu printed thirty time* within six tant i quAtre patt««, soufBoit, hennisfoit, 

years, and trannlatod into Latin, Italian, giunbaUoit, tiroit dee ruades, alloit l^amble, 

German, and Spanish, as well as English, le trot, le galop, i courbette, et tichoit par 

Id., 812, on the authority of La Croix du toutes sort«8 de moyens 4 bien contrefidrs 

Maine. le cheral." — Naud6, Consid6ratk>na sot 

Du Bartas, according to a French writer les Coups d^Estat, p. 47. 

of the next century, lued methods of ex- > (loi^et, xli. 266 ; Biogr. UniT. 

citing his imagination which 1 recommend * Recueil dee Pocftes, t. 881. 

Co the attention of young poets. '* L^on < Ooujet, xiv. 63 ; La Ilarpe ; Angnta, 

dit en Krance que Du Bartas, aupararant t. 848-877. 

que de &ire cette belle description de che- ^ Orerin, about 1668, ia an ezoeptioA 

val oa U a si bien rencontri. s'enfermoit Qoii^t, xii. 160. 
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Bartas almost affects the enjamhementy or continuation of the 
sense beyond the couplet ; and even Desportes does not avoid 
it. Their metres are various : the Alexandrine, if so we may 
call it, or verse of twelve syllables, was occasionally adopted 
by Ronsard, and in time displaced the old verse of ten sylla- 
bles, which became appropriated to the lighter style. The 
sonnets, as far as I have observed, are regular ; and this form, 
which had been very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Ronsard, became one of the most 
popular modes of composition.^ Several attempts were made 
to naturalize the Latin metres ; but this pedantic innovation 
could not long have success. Specimens of it may be found 
in Pasquier.^ 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of French poetry in general, 

but at least in this period, that it deviates less from a 
character Certain Standard than any other. It is not often low, 
TOetry?*^** as may be imputed to the earlier writers, because 

a peculiar style, removed from common speech, and 
supposed to be classical, was a condition of satisfying the 
critics : it is not often obscure, at least in syntax, as the Ita- 
lian sonnet is apt to be, because the genius of the language 
and the habits of society demanded perspicuity. But it sel- 
dom delights us by a natural sentiment, or unaffected grace of 
diction, because both one and the other were fettered by 
conventional rules. The monotony of amorous song is moi*e 
wearisome, if that be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of Grerman verse impressed upon it 



1 Bouterwek, t. 212. 

> Hecherches de la France, I. tU. c. 11. 
Balf has passed for the iaventor of thin 
foolish art ia France, which was more com- 
mon there than in England. But Pros- 
per Marchand ascribes a translation of 
the Iliad and Odysmv into regular French 
hexameters to one Mousset, of whom no- 
thing is known ; on no better authority, 
however, than a vague passage of D'Au- 
bignd, who '* remembered to hare seen 
tach a book sixty years ago." Though 
Mouaset may be imaginary, he fhmishes 
an article to Marchand, who brings to- 

Ether a good deal of learning as to the 
ktiniied French metres of the sixteenth 
eentury. Dictionn^re Ilistorique. 

Paaserat, Ronsard, Nicolas Rapin, and 
Pasquier tried their hands in this style. 
Rapm improved upon it by rhyming in 
Sapphics. The following stanxas are from 
hia ode on the daath of Ronsard : — 



« Vous que les rrdsseauz d'Hilloon fM- 
quentea, 
Vous que les jardins aolitaires hantes, 
£t le fonds dee bois, curieux de eholrir 
L'ombre et le loisir. 

** Qui Tirant bien loin de la Iknge et da 
bruit, 
£t de oes grandeurs que le peuple pour- 
suit, 
Estimei lee Ters que la muse aprte 
Toua 

Trempe de mldi doux. 

** Notre grand Ronaard, de ce moods 
sorti, 
Lee eflforts demims de la Parqoe a 

■enti ; 
Ses fiiTeurs n'ont pu le garantir eofln 
Contra le destin," fcc. Ito. 
Pasquubs, tffri ny a. 
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by the Meister-singers still remained, though the songs 
of those fraternities seem to have ceased. It was G«nnan 
chiefly didactic or religious, often satirical, and em- p***^- 
ploying the veil of apologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, and 
other more obscure names, are counted among the fabulists ; 
but the most successful was Burcard Waldis, whose fables, 
partly from .^op, partly original, were first published in 
1548. The Froschmauseler of RoUenhagen, in 1545, is in 
a similar style of political and moral apologue with some 
liveliness of description. Fischart is another of the moral 
satirists, but extravagant in style and humor, resembling 
Eabelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. 
One of his poems. Die Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by 
Bouterwek for beautiful descriptions and happy inventions; 
but in general he seems to be the Skelton of Germany. 
Many German ballads belong to this period, partly taken 
from the old tales of chivalry : in these the style is hum- 
ble, with no poetry except that of invention, which is not 
their own; yet they are true-hearted and unaffected, and 
better than what the next age produced.^ 



Sect. IV. — On English Poetry. 



Pwadlfle of Dainty Derioea — Sackrille — GMcoyne — Speoser's Sheph«rd*s Kalendar 
— ImproTemeDt in Poetry — Bogland^s Helicon — Sidney — Shakspeune's Poenu— 
PoetA near the cloee of the Century — TranBlations — Scots and Kngliiih BaUada- 
Spenaer's FMry Queen. 

57. The poems of Wyatt arid Surrey, with several more, 
first appeared in 1557, and were published in a i»a,.»di,eof 
little book, entitled TotteFs Miscellanies. But, as Dainty 
both of these belonged to the reign of Henry VIII., '^^'^^ 
their poetry has come already under our review. It is proba- 
ble that Lord Vaux's short pieces, which are next to those 
of Surrey and Wyatt in merit, were written before the mid- 
dle of the century. Some of these are published in Tottel, 
and others in a scarce collection ; the first edition of which 

A Boatarwek, toI. ix. ; Hefaaina, toL It. 
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was, in 1576, quaintly named. The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. The poems in this volume, as in that of Tottel, 
are not coeval with its publication: it has been supposed 
to represent the age of Mary, full as much as that of Eli- 
zabeth ; and one of the chief contributors, if not framers, of 
the collection, Richard Edwards, died in 1566. Thirteen 
poems are by Lord Vaux, who certainly did not survive 
the reign of Mary. 

58. We are indebted to Sir Egerton Brydges for the 
ChHMcter republication, in his British Bibliographer, of the Pa- 
of this col- radise of Dainty Devices ; of which, though there 

^^' had been eight editions, it is said that not above six 
copies existed.^ The poems are almost all short, and by 
more nearly thirty than twenty difffrent authors. " They do 
not, it must be admitted," says their editor, " belong to the 
higher classes : they are of the moral and didactic kind. In 
their subject there is too little variety, as they deal very ge- 
nerally in the commonplaces of ethics, such as the fickleness 
and caprices of love, tlie falsehood and instability of friend- 
ship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But many of 
these are often expressed with a vigor which would do credit 
to any era. ... If my partiality does not mislead me, there is 
in most of these short pieces some of that indescribable &U 
traction which springs from the coloring of the heart. The 
charm of imagery is wanting; but the precepts inculcated 
seem to flow fi-om the feelings of an overloaded bosouL" 
Edwards he considers, probably with justice, as the best of 
the contributoi*3, and Lord Vaux the next. We should be 
inclined to give as high a place to William Hunnis, were his 
productions all equal to one little poem ; ^ but too often he 
falls into trivial morality and a ridiculous excess of allitera- 
tion. The amorous poetry is the best in this Paradise ; it is 
not imaginative or very graceful, or exempt from the false 
taste of antithetical conceits, but sometimes natural and pleas- 
ing ; the serious pieces are in general very heavy, yet there 

^ Beloe's Anecdotes of literature, toI. t. one of the most beantiftil in the liingnage. 

> This song is printed in Campbcirs But hardly any light poem of this earij 

Specimens of JSnglish Poets, toI. i. p. 117. period is superior to some lines addrcaood 

It begins, — to Isabella Markham by Sir John Hanln|p> 

** When first mine eyes did Tiew and ton, bearing the date of 1564. If these art 

mark." genuine, and I know not how to dispute it. 

The little poem of Edwards, called Aman- they are as polished as any written at tiM 

Hum Ine, has often been reprinted in mo- close of the queen's reign. These art not 

dern oollections, and is reckoned by Brydges in the Paradise of Dainty Derioei. 
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is a dignity aiid strength in some of the devotional strains. 
Thej display the religious earnestness of that age with a 
kind of austere philosophy in their views of life. Whatever 
indeed be the subject, a tone of sadness reigns through this 
misnamed Paradise of Daintiness, as it does through all 
the English poetry of this particular age. It seems as if the 
confluence of the poetic melancholy of the Petrarchists with 
the reflective seriousness of the Reformation overpowered the 
lighter sentiments of the soul ; and some have imagined, I 
know not how justly, that the persecutions of Mary's reign 
contributed to this effect 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotry 
might be expected to render the human heart torpid, sackriiie's 
and the English nation seemed too fully absorbed in ind^ctioo. 
religious and political discontent to take much relish in lite- 
rary amusements, one man shone out for an instant in the 
higher walks of poetry. Tliis was Thomas Sackville, many 
years afterwards Lord Buckhurst, and high treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunts of the Muses to a 
long and honorable career of active life. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, published in 1559, is a collection of stories by 
different authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, De 
Casibus Virorum Illustrium, recounting the misfortunes and 
reverses of men eminent in English history. It was designed 
to form a series of dramatic soliloquies united in one interlude.^ 
Sackville, who seems to have planned the scheme, wrote an 
Induction, or prologue, and also one of the stories, that of the 
flrst Duke of Buckingham. The Induction displays best his 
poetical genius : it is, like much earlier poetry, a representa- 
tion of allegorical personages, but with a fertility of imagi- 
nation, vividness of description, and strength of language, 
which not only leave his predecessors far behind, but may 
fairly be compared with some of the most poetical passages 
in Spenser. Sackville's Induction forms a link which unites 
the school of Chaucer and Lydgate to the Faery Queen. It 
would certainly be vain to look in Chaucer, wherever Chaucer 
is original, for the grand creations of Sackville's fancy ; yet 
we should never find any one who would rate Sackville 

* Warton, It. 40. A coptous acconnt of analjsiii of the Inferno of Dante, which he 

the Mirmur for Hagintratee occuplen the i«enui to have thought little known to th« 

forty-eighth and three following aectiona £ngUsh public ; aa in that age, I beUertj 

of the History of Poetry, pp. 83 -105. In was the 
thia, Warton hat introduced nUher a long 
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above Chaucer. The strength of an eagle is not to be mea- 
sured only by the height of his place, but by the time that he 
continues on the wing. Sackville's Induction consists of a 
few hundred lines ; and even in these there is a monotony of 
gloom and sorrow which prevents us from wishing it to be 
longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a landscape on which 
the sun never shines. Chaucer is various, flexible, and obser- 
vant of all things in outward nature, or in the heart of man. 
But Sackville is far above the frigid elegance of Surrey ; and, 
in the first days of Elizabeth's reign, is the herald of that 
splendor in which it was to close. 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the ex- 
inferiority ample of SackviUc. His genius stands absolutely 
eLr^esis al^^nc i^ t^c age to which as a poet he belongs, 
of Eiiav- Not that there was any deficiency in the number of 
^*'^' versifiers: the Muses were honored by the frequency, 
if not by the dignity, of their worshippers. A different sen- 
tence will be found in some books ; and it has become common 
to elevate the Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating pane- 
gyric. For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politicians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that famous reign at the 
expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, Walsingham, Smith, 
and Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the queen. But, in 
a literary point of view, the contrast is gi*eat between the first 
and second moiety of her four-and-forty years. We have 
seen this already in other subjects than poetry ; and in that 
we may appeal to such parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates 
as are not written by Sackville, to the writings of Churchyard, 
or to those of Gouge and Turberville. These writers scarce- 
ly venture to leave the ground, or wander in the fields of 
fancy. They even abstain from the ordinary commonplaces 
of verse, as if afraid that the reader should distrust or mis- 
interpret their images. The first who deserves to be men- 
0^ tioned as an exception is George Gascoyne, whose 
Steel Glass, published in 1576, is the earliest instance 
of English satire, and has strength and sense enough to de- 
serve respect Chalmers has praised it highly. " There is a 
vein of sly sarcasm in this piece which appears to me to be 
original ; and his intimate knowledge of mankind enabled him 
to give a more curious picture of the dress, manners, amuse- 
ments, and follies of the times, than we meet with in almost 
any other author. His Steel Glass is among the first spcct- 
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mens of blank verse in our language." This blank verse, 
however, is but indifferently constructed. Gascoyne*s long 
poem, called the Fruits of War, is in the doggerel style of 
his age ; and the general commendations of Chalmers on this 
poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor poems, espe- 
cially one called The Arraignment of a Lover, have much 
spirit and gayety ; * and we may leave him a respectable place 
among the Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may draw an inference from 
the language of contemporaries, by the publication g Qg^^,, 
of Spenser's Shepherd's Kalendar, in 1579.' His shcpherd'i 
primary idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every k*^****"- 
month of the year, was pleasing and original, though he has 
frequently neglected to observe the season, even when it was 
most abundant in appropriate imagery. But his Kalendar is, 
in another respect, original, at least when compared with the 
pastoral writings of that age. This species of composition had 
become so much the favorite of courts, that no language was 
thought to suit it but that of courtiers, which, with all its false 
beauties of thought and expression, was transferred to the 
mouths of shepherds. A striking instance of this had lately 
been shown in the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spenser's 
judgment, as well as genius, that he struck out a new line of 
pastoral, far more natural, and therefore more pleasing, so far 
as imitation of nature is the source of poetical pleasure, in- 
stead of vying, in our more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Tasso. It must be admitted, 
however, that he fell too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue, which is a little repul- 
sive to our taste. The dialect of Theocritus is musical to 
our ears, and free from vulgarity; praises which we cannot 
bestow on the uncouth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He 
has been less justly censured on another account, for inter- 
mingling allusions to the political history and religious dif- 
ferences of his own times ; and an ingenious critic has asserted 
that the description of the grand and beautiful objects of 
nature, with well-selected scenes of rural life, real but not 
coarse, constitute the only proper materials of pastoral poetry. 



1 EIUb'i Spedmeoi ; Campbell's Sped- WbetetODe in a monody on hln donth, lo 

BOWf U. 14C. 1586. But Webbe, in his DiKourte of En9> 

* llie Shepherd's Kalendar was printed Ush Poetry, published the same year, meo- 

•aoB^ymouslj. It is ascribed to Sion^ bj Uons Spenser by name. 
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Theso limitations, however, seem little conformable to the 
practice of poets or the taste of mankind ; and, if Spenser has 
erred in the allegorical part of his pastorals, he has done so in 
company with most of those who have tuned the shepherd's 
pipe. Several of Virgil's Eclogues, and certainly the best, 
have a meaning beyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; and 
it was notorious that the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so popular in Spenser's age, teemed with delineations 
of real character, and sometimes were the mirrors of real 
story. In fact, mere pastoral must soon become insipid, 
unless it borrows something from active life or elevated phi- 
losophy. The most interesting pai'ts of the Shepherd's 
Kalendar are of this description ; for Spenser has not dis- 
played the powers of his own imagination, so strongly as we 
might expect, in pictures of natural scenery. This poem has 
spirit and beauty in many passages ; but is not much read 
in the present day, nor does it seem to be approved by modem 
critics. It was otherwise formerly. Webbe, in his Discourse 
of English Poetry, 1586, calls Spenser " the rightest English 
poet he ever read," and thinks he would have surpassed Theo- 
critus and Virgil, " if the coarseness of our speech had been 
no greater impediment to him, than their pure native tongues 
were to them." And Drayton says, " Master Edmund Spen- 
ser had done enough for the immortality of his name, had he 
only given us his Shepherd's Kalendar, a masterpiece, if 
any."i 

• 62. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesie, which may 
Sidney's havc been written at any time between 1581 and his 
character death in 1586, laments that " poesy, thus embraced 
porary ~ in all Other places, should only find in our time a bad 
P***** welcome in England ; " and, after praising SackviUe, 
Surrey, and Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalendar, does not 
"remember to have seen many more that have poetical 
sinews in them. For proof whereof, let but most of the verses 
be put into prose, and then ask the meaning, and it will be 
found that one verse did but beget another, without ordering 
at the first what should be at the last ; which becomes a con- 
fused mass of words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, barely 
accompanied with reason. . . . Truly many of such writings 
as come under the banner of irresistible love, if I were a 

1 Pre&oe to Dnyton'i Pastonls. 
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mistress, would never persuade me they were in love ; so cold- 
ly they apply fiery speeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers' writings, and so caught up certain swelling phrases 
than that in truth they feel those passions." 

G3. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes are by 
no means unusual in the writers of the Elizabethan 
age, as in truth they are found also in much other nlenr^^ 
poetry of many countries. But a change seems to *|^' ****■ 
have come over the spirit of English poetry soon 
after 1580. Sidney, Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, 
Greene, Watson, are the chief contributors to a collection 
called England's Helicon, published in IGOO, and comprising 
many of the fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. Davi- 
son's Poetical Rhapsody, in 1 602,* is a miscellany of the same 
class. A few other collections are known to have existed, but 
are still more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by far the 
most important, has been reprinted in the same volume of 
the British Bibliographer as the Paradise of Dainty Devices. 
In this juxtaposition, the difference of their tone is very per- 
ceptible. Love occupies by far the chief portion of the latter 
miscellany; and love no longer pining and melancholy, but 
sportive and boastfuL Every one is familiar with the beauti- 
ful song of Marlowe, " Come live with me, and be my love ; " 
and with the hardly less beautiful answer ascribed to Raleigh. 
Lodge has ten pieces in this collection, and Breton eight. 
These are generally full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; and 
while, in reading the productions of Edwards and his coadju- 
tors, every sort of allowance is to be made, — and we can 
only praise a little at intervals, — these lyrics, twenty or thirty 
years later, are among the best in our language. The conven- 
tional tone is that of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less 
of the depth sometimes shown in serious poetry, they have 
less also of obscurity and false refinement.* 

64. We may easily perceive, in the literature of the later 
period of the queen, what our biographical know- jj^j^jj^j, 
ledge confirms, that much of the austerity character- of momi 
istic of her earlier years ha«l vanished away. The ^^^^^^ 



> [It ^'M much enlarged In 1006 and that hto good taste In aeleetlon gfm a 

16K1, and Is not now acaitw, having ht^ti higher notion of the poetry of thiji age, 

reprinted hj Sir Uarrto Nioolaa in 1826. than, on the whole, it would he found to 

— 1847.] dewnre ; yet there Ifl eo much of excellence 

* Kllifl, In the second Tolame of his Spe- in Kngland's Helicon, that he has bocD 

elmens of Knglhh Poets, has taken largely compelled to omit many pieces of greal 

from this ooUeetion. It most he owned, merit. 
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course of time, the progress of vanity, the prevalent dislike, 
above all, of the Puritans, avowed enemies of gayetj, con- 
curred to tills change. The most distinguished courtiers, 
Raleigh, Essex, Blount, and we must add Sidney, were men 
of brilliant virtues, but not without license of morals ; while 
many of the wits and poets, such as Nash, Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, were notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philosophy 
Serious were still heard in verse, "fiie Soul's Errand, 
poetry. printed anonymously in Davison's Rhapsody, and 
ascribed by Ellis, probably without reason, to Silvester, is 
characterized by strength, condensation, and simplicity.^ And 
we might rank in a respectable place among these English 
poets, though I tliink he has been lately overrated, one whom 
the jealous law too prematurely deprived of life, — Robert 
Southwell, executed as a seminary priest in 1591, under one 
of those persecuting statutes which even the traitorous rest- 
lessness of the English Jesuits cannot excuse. Southwell's 
poetiy wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems to presage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. It is, as may 
be supposed, almost wholly reli^ous : the shorter pieces are 
the best.*^ 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 
Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearly ten years 
Sidney. before, was published in 1591. These songs and 
sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister 
of Lord Essex ; and it is rather a singular circumstance, that, 
in her own and her husband's life-time, this ardent courtship 
of a married woman should have been deemed fit for publi- 
cation. Sidney's passion seems indeed to have been unsuo 

1 Campbell reckons this, and I think smnptlve evidence that he was the anthw, 
Jostly, among the best pieces of the Ellxa- were it not weakened, as Sir Ilarris Nicolas 
bethan age. Brydges ^ves it to Raleigh ohaeryea, by the circumstance that it is 
without evidence, and, we may add, with- also published among the poems of the 
out probability. It is found in manu- Earl of Pembroke. If it is really found, as 
scripts, according to Mr. Campbell, of the Campbell tells us. In a manuscript of 1^6, 
date of ISfiS. Such poems as this could Pembroke's claim must be out of the qoea- 
only be written by a man who had seen tion. — 1847.] 

and thought much; while the ordinary * I am not aware that Southwell haa 
Latin and Italian verses of this age might gained any thing by a republication of hii 
be written by any one who had a knack of entire poems in 1817. Ueadley and mis 
Imitation and a good car. [It was pub- had culled the best specimens. St. Peter'a 
liahed in the second edition of Davison, Complaint, the longest of his poems, li 
1608, with the title, The Lie. In Silvester's wordy and tedious; and. In reading tfa* 
works it b€«tr8 the present title. Its pub- volume, I found scarce any thing of marit 
Ucation therein would of course be pre- which I had not seen before. 
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oessful, but far enough from being Platonic^ Astrophel and 
Stella is too much disfigured by conceits, but is in some 
places very beautiful ; and it is strange, that Chalmers, who 
reprinted Turberville and Warner, should have left Sidney 
out of his collection of British poets. A poem by the writer 
just mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion's Eng- 
land, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great length. 
It is rather legendary than historical: some passages are 
pleasing ; but it is not a work of genius, and the style, though 
natural, seldom rises above that of prose. 

67. Spenser's Epithalamium on his own marriage, writ- 
ten perhaps in 1594, is of a far higher mood than gpithaia- 
any thing we have named. It is a strain redolent of ra\iun of 
a bridegroom's joy, and of a poet's fancy. The Eng- p*"**'* 
lish language seems to expand itself with a copiousness un- 
known before, while he pours forth the varied imagery of this 
splendid little poem. I do not know any other nuptial song, 
ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of 
ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should be undis- 
turbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis appears to have been 
published in 1593, and his Rape of Lucrece the fol- poemsof 
lowing year. The redundance of blossoms in these shakapewps. 
juvenile effusions of his unbounded fertility obstructs the 
reader's attention, and sometimes almost leads us to give him 
credit for less reflection and sentiment than he will be found 
to display. The style is flowing, and in general more per- 
spicuous than the Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But 
I am not sure that they would betray themselves for the 
works of Shakspeare, had they been anonymously pub- 
lished. 

69. In the last decade of this century, several new poets 
came forward. Samuel Daniel is one of these. His Daniel and 
Complaint of Rosamond, and probably many of his J>«yton. 
minor poems, belong to this period ; and it was also that of 
his greatest popularity. On the death of Spenser, in 1598, 

1 Godwin hATing sereiml jmn rinoe Poetry thought fit to indulge In reerlmin** 

made some obflerrationii on Sidney's amoar ting attacks on Qodwin himself. It Is 

with Lady lUch, — a circumstance which singular that men of sense and education 

fuch biographers as Dr. Zouch take good should persist in (kncying that such argo- 

eani to snpprees, — a gentlenian who pub- ments are likely to conTlncc any dlapa*^ 

tiabed an edition of Sdney'f Delbnoe of sionate reader 
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he was thought worthy to succeed him as poet-laureate ; and 
some of his contemporaries ranked him in the second place ; 
an eminence due rather to the purity of his language than to 
its vigor.* Michael Dra3rton, who first tried his shepherd's 
pipe with some success in the usual style, published his 
Barons' Wars in 1598. They relate to the last years of PM- 
ward IL, and conclude with the execution of Mortimer under 
his son. This poem, therefore, seems to possess a sufficient 
unity, and, tried by rules of criticism, might be thought not 
far removed from the class of epic, — a dignity, however, to 
which it has never pretended. But, in its conduct, Drayton 
follows history very closely; and we are kept too much in 
mind of a common chronicle. Though not very pleasing, 
however, in its general effect, this poem. The Barons' Wars, 
contains several passages of considerable beauty, which men 
of greater i*enown, especially Milton, who availed himself 
largely of all the poetry of the preceding age, have been 
willing to imitate. 
^ 70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John Davies, 
^ jj afterwards chief -justice of Ireland, entitled Nosce 

Teipsum Teipsum, published in 1599, usually, though ra- 
ofDarieg. ^^^ inaccurately, called, On the Immortality of 
the Soul. Perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a length, of more condensation of 
thought, or in which fewer languid verses will be found. 
Yet, according to some definitions, the Nosce Teipsum is 
wholly unpoetical, inasmuch as it shows no passion and little 
fancy. K it reaches the heart at all, it is through the reason. 
But, since strong argument in terse and correct style fails not 
to give us pleasure in prose, it seems strange that it should 
lose its effect when it gains the aid of regular metre to gratify 
the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in Davies 
which far outweigh much of the descriptive and imaginative 
poetry of the last two centuries, whether we estimate them 
by the pleasure they impart to us, or by the intellectual vigor 
they display. Experience has shown that the faculties pe- 
culiarly deemed poetical are frequently exhibited in a con- 
siderable degree ; but very few have been able to preserve 
a perspicuous brevity without stiffness or pedantry (allowance 

1 British Bibliognpher, toI. B. Headley temporary criUcs as the polisher and pun- 
remarks that Daniel was spoken of bjr con- fler of the English language 
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made for the subject and the times), in metaphysical reason- 
ing, so successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerably known, partly on account 
of the subsequent celebrity of the author in a very 
different province, and partly from a notion, to which J^l]" **' 
he gave birth by announcing the claim, that he was Mawton, 
the first English satirist In a general sense of sa- *° 

tire, we have seen that he had been anticipated by Gascoyne ; 
but Hall has more of the direct Juvenalian invective, which 
he may have reckoned essential to that species of poetry. 
They are deserving of regard in themselves. Wart on has 
made many extracts from Hall's Satires : he praises in 
them "a classical precision, to which English poetry had 
yet rarely attained ; '* and calls the versification " equally 
energetic and elegant" * The former epithet may be admit- 
ted ; but elegance is hardly compatible with what Warton 
owns to be the chief fault of Hall, — " his obscurity, arising 
from a remote phraseology, constrained combinations, unfami- 
liar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, and abruptness of expres- 
sion." Hall is in fact not only so harsh and rugged, that he 
cannot be read with much pleasure, but so obscure in very 
many places, that he cannot be understood at all ; his lines 
frequently bearing no visible connection in sense or gram- 
mar with their neighbors. The stream is powerful, but turbid 
and often choked.' Marston and Donne may be added to 
Hall in this style of poetry, as belonging to the sixteenth 
century ; though the satires of the latter were not published 
till long afterwards. With as much obscurity as Hall, he 
has a still more inharmonious versification, and not nearly 
equal vigor. 

72. The roughness of these satirical poets was perhaps 
studiously affected ; for it was not much in unison 

with the general tone of the age. It requires a tiono?^ 
good deal of care to avoid entirely the combinations KngUah 
of consonants that clog our language ; nor have 
Drayton or Spenser always escaped this embarrassment But, 
in the lighter poetry of the queen's last years, a remarkable 
sweetness of modulation has always been recognized. This 

> ni«t. ofBngllflh Poetry, It. 8S3. that the latter to mora "elegant, exaet, 

s Ilall's Satins are praised bj Campbell, and elaborate.*' More m> than his riral, he 

M well as Warton, l^ill as much In my may by poanibility be esteemed ; but tliese 

opinion as they deserre. Warton has com- three epithets cannot be predicated of hit 

pared Bfarston with Uall, and concludes satires in any but a relatire 

VOU 11. 16 
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^ has sometimes been attributed to the general fondness for 
music It is at least certain, that some of our old madrigals 
are as beautiful in language as they are in melody. Several 
collections were publislied in the reign of Elizabeth.^ And it 
is evident, that the regard to the capacity of his verse for 
marriage with music, that was before the poet's mind, would 
not only polish his metre, but give it grace and sentiment ; 
while it banished also the pedantry, the antithesis, the prolix- 
ity, which had disfigured the earlier lyric poems. Their 
measures became more various : though the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, wjis still very popular, we 
find the trochaic verse of seven, sometimes ending with a 
double rhyme, usual towards the end of the queen's reign. 
Many of these occur in England's Helicon, and in the poems 
of Sidney. 

73. The translations of ancient poets by Phaier, Grolding, 
Traiwution Stanyhurst, and several more, do not challenge our 
of Uomer by attention ; most of them in fact being very wretched 
Chapman, performances.^^ Marlowe, a more celebrated name, 
did not, as lias commonly been said, translate the poem of 
Hero and Leander ascribed to Musa^us, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same subject; a paraphrase, 
in every sense of the epithet, of the most licentious kind. 
This he left incomplete, and it was finished by Chapman.' 
But the most remarkable productions of this kind are the 
Diad of Chapman, and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, both printed 
in 1600; the former, however, containing in that edition but 
fifteen books, to which the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the haste, negligence, and fustian lan- 
guage of Chapman, observes, ** that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, 
' is a free, daring spirit that animates his translation, which is 
something like what one might imagine Homer himself would 
have written before he arrived at years of discretion." He 
might have added, that Chapman's translation, with all its 
defects, is oft«n exceedingly Homeric ; a praise which Pope 
himself seldom attained. Chapman deals abundantly in com- 

» Morley*8 Musical Airs, 1594, and an- * Warton, chap. Ur., has gone nsrj la- 
other collection in 1597, contain some pret- boriouKly into this subject, 
ty songs. BritLnh I)iblioj,crapher, i. 312. A ^ Marlowe-s poem is repatUahed in fbm 
few of these madrigals will also be foand in Restituta of Sir Kgerton Brydgw. It li 
Mr. Campbell's Specimens. singular that Warton should haw takMi II 

for a translation of Masiettf. 
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pound epithets, some of which have retained their place: 
his verse is rhymed, of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyllabic couplet : he is 
often uncouth, often unmusical, and often low ; but the spi- 
rited and rapid flow of his metre makes him respectable to 
lovers of poetry. Waller, it is said, could not read him with- 
out transport It must be added, that he is an unfaithful 
translator, and interpolated much, besides the general redun- 
dancy of his style.* 

74. Fairfax's Tasso has been more praised, and is better 
known. Campbell has called it, in rather strong Tamo, 
terms, " one of the glories of Elizabeth's reign." It ^»*«*»- 

is not the first version of the Jerusalem, one very literal and 
prosaic having been made by Carew in 1594.* That of Fair- 
fax, if it does not represent the grace of its original, and 
deviates also too much from its sense, is by no means defi- 
cient in spirit and vigor. It has been considered as one of 
the earliest works, in which the obsolete English, which had 
not been laid aside in the days of Sackville, and which 
Spenser affected to prescribe, gave way to a style not much 
differing, at least in point of single words and phrases, from 
that of the present age. But this praise is equally due to 
Daniel, to Drayton, and to others of the later Elizabethan 
poets. The translation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 
1591, is much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavor to substitute the Latin me- 
tres for those congenial to our lanorua*re met with no ,^ , 
more success than it deserved ; unless it may be ment of 
called success, that Sidney, and even Spenser, were Swlwrei. 
for a moment seduced into approbation of it. Gabriel 

I larvey, best now remembered as the latter's friend, recom- 
mi'ncled the adoption of hexameters in some letters which 
l>ju<sed between them; and Spenser appears to have concurred. 
\Vt'bl)e, a few years afterwards, a writer of little taste or ear 
tor poetry, supported the same scheme, but may be said 
t(» have avenged the wrong of English verse upon our great 



1 Warton, It. 2^. RetrodpectiTe Re- pared ; and it Is nhown that Carew !• flu 

view, Tol. ili. S«e aim a very Kood com- more literal than Fairfiuc, who baa taken 

parii«i)n of Ch« dilterent tnuwlationn of llo- great liberties with his original. Extraeti 

roer. in Blaclcwood's Mafpudne fbr 1831 and flrom Carew will also be found in tiM Bxi- 

l8Sl where Chapman comes in for his due. tbh Bibliographer, 1. 80. Thejr an miMr»> 

> In the third rolume of the KetroAprc- bly bad. ICarew translated only tbm flail 

Uve ReTiew, these translations are com- flvf> books of Taaso. — 1847.] 
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poet, by travestying the Shepherd's Kalendar into Sapphics.' 
Campion, in 1602, still harps upon this foolish pedantry; 
many instances of which may be found duripg the Elizabe- 
than period. It is well known that in German the practice 
has been in some measure successful, through the exam- 
ple of a distinguished poet, and through translations from 
the ancients in measures closely corresponding with their 
own. In this there is doubtless the advantage of presenting 
a truer mirror of the original. But as most imitations of 
Latin measures, in Grerman or English, be^n by violating 
their first principle, which assigns an invanable value in 
time to the syllables of every word, and produce a chaos of 
false quantities, it seems as if they could only disgust any 
one acquainted with classical versification. In the early 
English hexameters of the period before us, we sometimes 
perceive an intention to arrange long and short syllables 
according to the analogies of the Latin tongue. But tlus 
would soon be found impracticable in our own, which, abound- 
ing in harsh terminations, cannot long observe the law of 
position. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred names 
Number of ^^ pocts belonging to the reign of Elizabeth might 
poets in be enumerated, besides many that have left no me- 
**^* morial except their songs. Tliis, however, was but 
a moderate computation. Drake has made a list of more 
than two hundred, some few of whom, perliaps, do not strictly 
belong to the Elizabethan period.^ But many of these are 
only known by short pieces in such miscellaneous collec- 
tions as have been mentioned. Yet, in the entire bulk of 
poetry, England could not perhaps bear comparison with 
Spain or France, to say nothing of Italy. She had come, 
in fact, much later to cultivate poetry as a general accom- 
plishment. And, consequently, we find much less of the 
mechanism of style, than in the contemporaneous verse of 
other languages. The English sonneteers deal less in ciis- 

1 Webbers succetui was not inylting to '* But by the fworcbed bank-ddes i* tbj 
the Latinista. Thus in the second Eclogue footsteps still I go plodding : 



of Vixgil, for the beautiful lines, — Hedge-rows hot do resound with 

"At mecum raucis, tua dum Testigla »»^P« moumftilly squeaking." 

BohiSltadenti resonant arbusta dca- JL?*lS!P!?!!. "?. S"«IS?Sl L5?- 



S« » _r^ «^uu-«i w«iP j5^^ ^^^ catalogue Is probably ineon 

m hat* this delaetable hezametrle T«r- 



plete: it tpciudes, of coui— , tunslifint* 
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tomarj epithets and conventional modes of expression. Every 
thought was to be worked out in new terms, since the scanty 
precedents of early versifiers did not supply them. This was 
evidently the cause of many blemishes in the Elizabethan 
poetry ; of much that was faJse in taste, much that was either 
too harsh and extravagant or too humble, and of more that 
was so obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved 
also that monotonous equability that often wearies us in more 
polished poetry. There is more pleasure, more sense of sym- 
pathy with another mind, in the perusal even of Gascoyne 
or Edwards, than in that of many French and Italian ver- 
sifiers whom their contemporaries extolled. This is all that 
we can justly say in their favor ; for any comparison of the 
Elizabethan poetry, save Spenser's alone, with that of the 
nineteenth century, would show an extravagant predilection 
for the mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to neglect, in any re- 
view of the Elizabethan poetry, that extensive gcotaand 
though anonymous clas:^, the Scots and English bal- KugWnh 
lads. The very earliest of these have been adverted 

to in our account of the fifteenth century. They became 
much more numerous in the present The age of many may 
be determined by historical or other allusions ; and from these, 
availing ourselves of similarity of style, we may fix, with 
some probability, the date of such as furnish no distinct evi- 
dence. This, however, is precarious, because the language has 
often been modernized ; and, passing for some time by oral 
tradition, they are frequently not exempt from marks of in- 
terpolation. But, upon the whole, the reigns of Mary and 
James VL, from the middle to the close of the sixteenth 
century, must be reckoned the golden age of the Scottish 
ballad ; and there are many of the corresponding period in 
England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no question as to the supe- 
riority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an historic or 
legendary character, especially the former, are ardently poeti- 
cal : the nameless minstrel is often inspired with an Homeric 
power of rapid narration, bold description, lively or pathetic 
touches of sentiment They are familiar to us through se- 
veral publications, but chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, by one whose genius these indigenous lays 
bad first excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
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civilized world did homage to his name, never ceased to bear 
the indelible impress of the associations that had thus been 
generated. The English ballads of the northern border, or 
perhaps of the northern counties, come near in their general 
character and cast of manners to the Scottish, but, as far as I 
have seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those again which 
belong to the south, and bear no trace either of the rude 
manners or of the wild superstitions which the bards of Fa- 
trick and Cheviot display, fall generally into a creeping style, 
which has exposed the common ballad to contempt They 
are sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegance, and often 
pathetic. The best are known through Percy's Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry ; a collection singularly heterogeneous, and 
very unequal in merit, but from the publication of which, in 
1765, some of high name have dated the revival of a genuine 
feeling for true poetry in the public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of this 
The Faery period, the Faery Queen. Spenser, as is well known, 
Queen. comjiosed the greater part of his poem in Ireland, on 
the banks of his favorite Mulla. The first three books were 
published in 1590: the last three did not appear till 1596. 
It is a perfectly improbable supposition, that the remaining 
part, or six books required for the completion of his design, 
have been lost. The short interval before the death of this 
great poet was filled up by calamities sufficient to wither the 
fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Faery Queen is a complete poem, 
o —I -1^ and, far from requiring any continuation, is rather 

Superiority . . , , ,i ^ i ° -^ r •! i. 

of the first mjured by the useless re-appearance oi its hero in 
^^^' the second. It is generally admitted to be the finest 
of the six. In no other is the allegory so clearly conceived 
by the poet, or so steadily preserved, yet with a disguise so 
delicate, that no one is offended by that servile setting-forth 
of a moral meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical 
poems ; and the reader has the gratification which good writ- 
ing in works of fiction always produces, — that of exercising 
his own ingenuity without perplexing it. That the red-cross 
knight designates the militant Christian, whom Una, the true 
church, loves ; whom Duessa, the type of Popery, seduces ; 
who is reduced almost to despair, but rescued by the interven- 
tion of Una, and the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, — 
is what no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, but what 
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every one may easily read the poem without perceiving or 
remembering. In an allegory conducted with such propriety, 
and concealed or revealed with so much art, there can surely 
be nothing to repel our taste ; and those who read the first 
book of the Faery Queen without pleasure, must seek (what 
others perha|>s will be at no loss to discover for them) a dif- 
ferent cause for their insensibility than the tediousness or 
insipidity of allegorical poetry. Every canto of this book 
teems with the choicest beauties of imagination : he came to 
it in the freshness of his genius, which shines throughout with 
an unifonnity it does not always afterwards maintain, unsul- 
lied as yet by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and un- 
quenched by languor. 

81. In the following books^ we have much less allegory; 
for the personification of abstract qualities, though Th« succeed- 
often confounded with it, does not properly belong to *"«*>«>*"• 
that class of composition : it requires a covert sense beneath 
an apparent fable, such as the first book contains. But of 
this I do not discover many proofs in the second or third, the 
legends of Temperance and Chastity : they are contrived to 
exhibit these virtues and their opposite vices, but with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and sixth 
books, there is still less ; but a different species of allegory, 
the historical, which the commentators have, with more or 
less success, endeavored to trace in other portions of the po- 
em, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of Justice, which 
occupies the fifth. The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir 
Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is evidently portrayed 
in Arthegal ; and the latter cantos of this book represent, not 
always with great felicity, much of the foreign and domestic 
history of the times. It is sufficiently intimated by the poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of 
Elizabeth ; and he has given her another representative in 
the fair huntress Belphoebe. Spenser's adulation of hei 
beauty (at some ^fiy or sixty years of age) may be extenu- 
ated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise and great 
men, and by his natural tendency to clothe the objects of his 
admiration in the hues of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves 
the servility of the Italians far behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a living writer of the 
most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence Spennjrt 
is as the rush of mighty waters, and has left it for beavtj. 
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Others almost as inyidious to praise in terms of less rap- 
ture, as to censure what he has borne along in the stream 
of unhesitating eulogy, that " no poet has ever had a more 
exquisite sense of the beautiful than Spenser."^ In Virgil 
and Tasso, this was not less powerful ; but even they, even 
the latter himself, do not hang with such a tenderness of 
delight, with such a forgetful delay, over the fair creations 
of their fancy. Spenser is not averse to images that jar on 
the mind by exciting horror or disgust, and sometimes his 
touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that he reposes with all the sympathy 
of his soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, " with 
many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," beautifully 
corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his description, 
when Una or Belphoebe or Florimel or Amoret is present 
to his mind. In tliis varied delineation of female perfectness, 
no earlier poet had equalled him ; nor, excepting Shakspeare, 
has he had, perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. " Fierce 
Compafed to wars and faithful loves did moralize the song '* of 
^'*°**®* both poets. But in the constitution of their minds, 
in the character of their poetry, they were almost the reverse 
of each other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; his pictures 
shift like the hues of heaven : even while diffuse, he seems 
to leave in an instant what he touches, and is prolix by the 
number, not the duration, of his images. Spenser is habitually 
serious ; his slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his ge- 
nius; he loves to dwell on the sweetness and beauty which 
his fancy portrays. The ideal of chivalry, rather derived 
from its didactic theory than from the precedents of romance, 
is always before him ; his morality is pure and even stem, 
with nothing of the libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked 
with far worse tools than the bard of Ferrai*a, with a lan- 
guage not quite formed, and into which he rather injudiciously 
poured an unnecessary archaism, while the style of his con- 
temporaries was undergoing a rapid change in the opposite 
direction. His stanza of nine lines is particularly inconve- 
nient and languid in narration, where the Italian octave is 
sprightly and vigorous ; though even this becomes ultimately 

1 I allude here to a Tery brilliant xeries 1831 and 1835. [They are unlTenallj ••• 
of papers on the Faery Queen, published cribed to Professor WUson. — ^1842.] 
In Blackwood's Magazine during the >ear8 
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monotonous bj its regularity, — a fault from which only the 
ancient hexameter and our blank verse are exempt 
• 84. Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in origi- 
nality of invention, in force and vaiiety of character, in 
strength and vividness of conception, in depth of reflection, 
in fertility of imagination, and, above all, in that exclusively 
poetical cast of feeling, which discerns in every thing what 
common minds do not perceive. In the construction and ar- 
rangement of their fable, neither deserves much praise ; but 
the siege of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its 
perpetual shiflings of the scene, rather more unity in the 
reader's apprehension than belongs to the Faery Queen. 
Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease and liveliness 
of narration, as well as clearness and felicity of language. 
But, upon thus comparing the two poets, we have little reason 
to blush for our countryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is 
spread through Europe, while Spenser is almost unknown out 
of England ; and even in this age, when much of our litera- 
ture is so widely diffused, I have not observed proofs of much 
acquaintance with him on the Continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeare, is 
an instrument manufactured for the sake of the work style of 
it was to perform. No other poet had written like Sp«n«er. 
either, though both liave had their imitators. It is rather 
apparently obsolete by his partiality to certain disused forms, 
such as the y before the participle, than from any close resem- 
blance to the diction of Chaucer or Lydgate.* The enfeebling 
expletives do and did^ though certainly very common in ouj 
early writers, had never been employed with such an unfortu- 
nate predilection as by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence 
is among the great blemishes of his style. His versification 
is in many piissages beautifully harmonious ; but he has fre- 
quently permitted himself, whether for the sake of variety or 
frem some other cause, to balk the ear in the conclusion of a 
stanza.^ 

' " Spenser," sayg Ben Jonson, " in utraint •/ — ' on the gram her dainty Umbe 

affertinfc the ancients, writ no language; did lay.' '^ But I can hardly agree with 

vet I woulil have him read for hU matter, him when he proceedM to say, '' It nerer 

but as Virgil read Ennius." ThLtLsnther striken any unwarned ear an artificial, or 

in the sarcastic tone attributed to Jon.<<on. other than the result of the necessary 

' Coleridge, wlio had a rery strong per- movement of the verse." The artifice 

eeptlon of the beauty of Spenser's poetry, seems often very obvious. I do not alao 

hais observed his alfemate alliteration, — quite understand, or, if I do. cannot ac* 

** which, when well used, is a great secret in quiesce in what follows, that *^ Spenser^ff 

melody ; aa * $ad to tee her torroioful con- descripUoos ai« not In the true lenae gf 
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86. The inferiority of the last three books to the former 
Inferiority ^® surely very manifest. His muse gives gradual 
of the latter signs of weariness, the imagery becomes less vivid, 
^*^^- the vein of poetical description less rich, the digres- 
sions more frequent and verbose. It is true that the fourth 
book is full of beautiful inventions, and contains much admi- 
I'able poetry ; yet, even here, we j>erceive a comparative defi- 
ciency in the quantity of excelling passages, which becomes 
far more apparent as we proceed ; and the last book falls very 
short of the interest which the earlier part of the Faery 
Queen had excited. There is, perhaps, less reason than some 
have imagined, to regret that Spenser did not complete his 
original design. The Faery Queen is already in the class of 
longest poems. A double length, especially if, as we may 
well suspect, the succeeding parts would have been inferior, 
might have deterred many readei*s from the perusal of what 
we now possess. It is felt already in Spenser, as it is per- 
haps even in Ariosto, when we read much of either, that tales 
of knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end in a .satiety 
which no poetical excellence can overcome. Ariosto, sensible 
of this intrinsic defect in the epic romance, has enlivened it 
by grfeat variety of incidents, and by much that carries us 
away from the peculiar tone of chivalrous manners. Tlie 
world he lives in is before his eyes, and to please it is his aim. 
He plays with his characters as with puppets that amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, nothing is more remarka- 
ble than the steadiness of his apparent faith in the deeds of 
knighthood. He had little turn for sportiveness ; and in 
attempting it, as in the unfortunate instance of Malbecco, and 
a few shorter passages, we find liim dull as well as coarse. 
It is in the ideal world of pure and noble virtues that his 
spirit, wounded by neglect, and weary of trouble, loved to 
refresh itself without reasoning or mockery : he forgets the 
reader, and cares little for his taste, while he can indulge 
the dream of his own delighted fancy. It may be here also 
observed, that the elevated and religious morality of Spenser's 
poem would secure it, in the ^es of every man of just taste, 
from the ridicule which the mere romances of knight-errantry 
must incur, and against which Ariosto evidently guarded him- 
self by the gay tone of his narration. The Orlando Furiosp 
and the Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its age ; but 

th« word picturesqaef but are composed dreams.^^ — Colerid|Se*8 BcmaiiMi foL I 
<lf a wondrous uric* of images^ as in our p. 93. 
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the one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the 
severity of the Reformation had been softened away. The 
lay of Britomart, in twelve canto.^, in praise of chastity, would 
have been received with a smile at the court of Fenara, 
which would have had almost as little sympathy with the 
justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegories of Spenser have been frequently cen- 
sured. One of their greatest offences, perhaps, is 

that they gave birth to some tedious and uninterest- of the* ** 
ing poetry of the same kind. There is usually some- ^^^^^ 
thing repulsive in the application of an abstract or 
general name to a person, in wliich, though with some want 
of regard, as I have intimated above, to the proper meaning of 
the word, we are apt to think tiiat allegorical fiction consists. 
The French and English {loets of the middle ages had far too 
much of this ; and it is to be regretted that Spenser did not 
give other appellations to his Care and Despair, as tie has 
done to Duessa and Tidus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a giant, 
Ilumilta a porter, Obedience a servant. The names, when 
English, suggest something that perplexes us ; but the beings 
exhibited are mere persons of the drama, men and women, 
whose office or character is designated by their appellation. 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not exempt 
from several defects besides those of obsoleteness and „, , ^ 
redundancy. Spenser seems to have been 9ome- intha 
times deficient in one attribute of a great poet, the ^«='*on 
continual reference to the truth of nature, so tliat his fiction.^ 
should be always such as might exist on the given conditions. 
This arises in great measure from copying his predecessors 
too much in description, not suffering his own good sense to 
correct their deviations from truth. Thus, in the beautiful 
description of Una, where she first is introduced to us, riding — 

** Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 
Hertelf much whiter.** 

This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid's Brachiu 
Sithonia candidiora nive ; but the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind as to be hideous as well 
as untrue : it is merely a hyperbolical parallel.^ A similar 

> Vinetmt Bourne, In his tranRlation of " Candidior nirlbus, frigldiorqne manut.' 
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objection lies to the stanza enumerating as many kinds of 
trees as the poet could call to mind in the description of a 
forest. 

** The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the]^)oplar never drv, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 
The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral,** -* 

with tliirteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows 
that a natural forest never contains such a variety of species ; 
nor ind(»,ed could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the 
steps of Ovid, has brought together from all soils and climates, 
exist long if planted by the hands of man. Thus also, in the 
last canto of the second book, we have a celebrated stanza, 
and certainly a very beautiful one, if this defect did not attach 
to it ; where winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instru- 
ments, are supposed to conspire in one harmony. A good 
writer has observed upon this, that, " to a person listening to a 
concert of voices and instruments, the interruption of singing 
birds, winds, and waterfalls, would be little better than the 
torment of Hogarth's enraged musician.'* ^ But perhaps the 
enchantment of the Bower of Bliss, where this is feigned to 
have occurred, may in some degree justify Spenser in this 
instance, by taking it out of the common course of nature. 
The stanza is translated from Tasso, whom our own poet has 
followed with close footsteps in these cantos of the second 
book of the Faery Queen, — cantos often in themselves beau- 
tiful, but wliich are rendered stiff by a literal adherence to 
the original, and fall very short of its ethereal grace and sweet- 
ness. It would be unjust not to relieve these strictures, by 
observing that very numerous passages might be brought 
from the Faery Queen of admirable truth in painting, and of 
indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, the hovel 
of Corceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but a few among 
those that will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem was unanimous and 
A'lmiration enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp 
of the Fhcry at his gcnius with minute cavilling; no recent p(^u- 
Queen. larity, no traditionjd fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in the hands of the reader), interfered 
with the immediate recognition of his supremacy. The Faery 

1 TwiniDg'fl Translation of Aristotle's Poetics, p. 14. 
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Queen became at once the delight of every accomplished gen- 
tleman, the model of every poet, the solace of every scholar. 
In the course of the next century, by the extinction of habits 
derived from chivalry, and the change both of taste and lan- 
guage, which came on with the civil wars and the Restoration, 
Spenser lost something of his attraction, and much more of 
his influence over literature ; yet, in the most phlegmatic tem- 
per of the general reader, he seems to have been one of our 
most popular writers. Time, however, has gradually wrought 
its work ; and, notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of 
poetry in the present century, it may be well doubted whether 
the Faery Queen is as much read or as highly esteemed as in 
the days of Anne. It is not perhaps very dilTicult to account 
for this : those who seek the delight that mei*e fiction presents 
to the mind (and they are the great majority of readers) have 
been supplied to the utmost limit of their craving by stores 
accommodated to every temper, and far more stimulant than 
the legends of Faeryland. But we must not fear to assert, 
with the best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser 
is still the third name in the poetical literature of our coun- 
try; arid that he has not been surpassed, except by Dante, 
in any other.^ 

90. If we place Tasso and Spenser apart, the English 
poetry of Elizabeth^s reign will certainly not enter oenemi 
into competition with that of the corresponding p«*™"«?>o' 
period in Italy. It would require not only much KnKiifh 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine cBsthetic p^'*'^- 
discernment, to put them on a level. But it may still be said 
that our own muses had their charms; and even that, at 
the end of the century, there was a better promise for the 
future than beyond the Alps. We might compare the poetry 

> Mr. Campbell has glTeii a character of more airy and expan^ire Imagea of tMod- 

Speiifler, notsoenthivlai«tic an that to which ary things, a sweeter tone of M>nthnent, or 

I haTe alluded, but m> diwriminatlng, a finer tiunh in the colon* of language, 

and. in general, sound, that 1 shall take than in tlib* Kubena of Kngliith piietry. 

the liberty of extracting it trom his Sp«Ti- His fancy teems exuberantly in minute- 

mens of the British Hoets, i. 125. ** l\\* ness of circumstances, like a fertile soil 

command of imagery is wide, easy, and sending blonui and verdure through the 

luxuriant. He threw the soul of harmony utnioot extremities of the foliage which ** 

Into our Tcme, and made it more warmly, nourUhes. On a comprehennive Tie<v of 

tenderly, and magniflcenUy descriptive the whole work, we certainly miss the 

than It erer was before, or. with a few ex> charm of strength, symmetry, and rapid oi 

ceptions, than it has erer oeen since. It interesting progress; for, though the plan 

must certainly be owned that in description which the poet designed is not completwl, li 

be exhibits nothing of the brief strokes and is easy to see that no additional cantof 



robnst power which charaeteriae the rery could haT« rendered It leas perplexad." 
gmteat poeta ; but «• ahall Dowhere find 
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of one nation to a beauty of the court, with noble and regular 
features, a slender form, and grace in all her steps, but want- 
ing a genuine simplicity of countenance, and with somewhat 
of sickliness in the delicacy of her complexion, that seems to 
indicate the passing-away of the first season of youth ; while 
that of the other would rather suggest a country maiden, new- 
ly mingling with polished society, not of perfect lineaments, 
but attracting beholdei^ by the spirit, variety, and intelligence 
of her expression, and rapidly wearing off the traces of rus- 
ticity, which are still sometimes visible in her demeanor. 



Sect. V. — On Latin Poetry. 

In Italy — Qermany — France — Great Britain. 

91. The cultivation of poetry in modem languages did not 

as yet thin the ranks of Latin versifiers. They are, 
£Sn"* 0^^ the contrary, more numerous in this period than 
p^try in before. Italy, indeed, ceased to produce men equal 

to those who had flourished in the age of Leo and 
Clement. Some of considerable merit will be found in the 
great collection, Carmina Illustrium Poetarum (Florentiae, 
1719); one too, which, rigorously excluding all voluptuous 
poetry, makes some sacrifice of genius to scrupulous morality. 
The brothers Amaltei are perhaps the best of the later period. 
It is not always easy, at least without more pains than I have 
taken, to determine the chronology of these poems, which are 
printed in the alphabetical order of the authors' names. But 
a considerable number must be later than the middle of the 
century. It cannot be denied that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and do not much vary their forms of expression. 
They often please, but rarely make an impression on the 
memory. They are generally, I think, harmonious ; and per- 
haps metrical faults, though not uncommon, are less so than 
among the Cisalpine Latinists. There appears, on the whole, 
an evident decline since the preceding age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensated in other parts of 
Europe. One of the most celebrated authors is a nadTB 
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of Germany, Lotichius, whose poems were first published in 
1551, and with much amendment in 1561. They compen 
are written in a strain of luscious elegance, not ris- »ted in 
ing far above the customary level of Ovidian poetry, wun'riai. 
and certiiinly not often falling below it The versifi- ^ti<^wua. 
cation is remarkably harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified : the first foot of each verse 
is generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace, but, so con- 
tinually repeated, somewhat impairs the strength.^ Lotichius 
is, however, a very elegant and classical versifier, and per- 
haps equal in elegy to Joannes Secundus, or any Cisalpine 
writer of the sixteenth century.* One of his elegies, on the 
siege of Magdeburg, gave rise to a strange notion, — that he 
predicted, by a sort of divine enthusiasm, the calamities of that 
city in 1631. Bayle has spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Germans;*^ But those who take the trouble, which these 
critics seem to have spared themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will |>erceive tliat the author concludes it with 
prognostics of i>eace instead of capture. It was evidently 
written on the siege of Magdeburg by Maurice in 1550. 
George Sabinus, son-in-law of IMelanchthon, ranks second in 
reputation to Ix>tichius among the Latin poets of Germany 
during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially the former, became 
the more favored haunts of the Latin muse. A 
collection in three volumes by Gruter, under the S^^ualT* 
fictitious name of Ranusius Gherus, Delicine Poeta- p<**»7 by 
rum Gallorum, published in 1609, contains the "* 
principal writers of the former country, some entii*e, some in 
selection. In these volumes there are about 100,000 lines: 
in the Deliciae Poetarum Belgarum, a similar publication by 
Gruter, I find about as many: his tliird collection, Delicise 
Poetarum Italorum, seems not so long ; but I have not seen 
more than one volume. These poets are disposed alphabeti- 
cally: few, comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to 

> [It in not worth while to turn afain to * Baillet etkWn him the best poet of Get 

liOtirhiuM ; but the first foot in elegUc me- many after Eobanua IleMOS. 

tre ought to be genrraUif & dtwtjle, though ' Morhof, I. i. e. 19. Bayle, art. *' Loti- 

there may be a poMible exreM. In Orid'H chinn/' note O. Thin aeemfl to have been 

Kplntleii, the flrst foot i5 a dactyle in four agitated after tlie publication c4 Bayle; 

eaMa out of five, e^pecixdly in the pentame- for I find in the ratalogne of the Britfaih 

ter. In the second book, De Arte Aman- Miiwura a dlnquixition, by one KrunikA, 

di, out of 746 linen, only 105 begin with a Utrum Petrut Lotichius secundam obsi- 

spondee. In the fourth of the Fanti, out dionem Urbis Sfagdeboraensls pnsdixivlt; 

oftbe flnit400 lines, only 66 to 385. —1S47.] published as late as 170£ 
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belong to the latter half of the century, but very much the 
larger proportion of the French and Dutch. A fourth collec- 
tion, Deliciae Poetarum Gefmanorura, I have never seen. All 
these bear the fictitious name of Gherus. According to a list 
in Baillet, the number of Italian poets selected by Gruter is 
203; of French, 108; of Dutch or Belgic, 129; of Ger- 
man, 211. 

94. Among the French poet^, Beza, who bears in Grater's 
Characters collection tlie name of Adeodatus Seba, deserves 
OaikT* ^^S^ praise, though some of his early pieces are 
Latin rather licentious.* Bellay is also an amatory poet : 

^^^' in the opinion of Baillet, he has not succeeded so 
well in Latin as in French. The j)oems of Muretus are per- 
haps superior. Joseph Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin 
verse tolerably well ; but he is not rated highly by Baillet and 
the autlioi-s whom he quotes.^ The epigrams of Henry Ste- 
phens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Passerat is very 
elegant: his lines breathe a classical spirit, and are full of 
those fragments of antiquity with which Latin poetry ought 
always to be inlaid ; but in sense they are rather feeble.' The 
epistles?, on the contrary, of the Chancellor de THospital, in an 
easy Horatian versification, are more interesting than such 
insipid effusions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
majority of modern Latinists present. Tliey are unequal, 
and ffdl too oflen into a creeping style : but sometimes we 

1 Baillet, n. 1366, thinks Beza an excel- FrontibuR advenis ambo id Jnngltis ora, 

lent Latin poet. Tlie Juvenilia first up- Bina quidem facies, yultua at uiiiis 

peared in 1548. The later cditionB omitted erit. 

•eTeral poems. Sed tu, Carle, tnum lumen traiunnltte 

« JuKemenfl dee Sarans, n. 1295. One Continuo ut Testnlm flat ateraat 

of Sraliger'H poems relebrntes that itnmor- Dcus. 

tal flea, which, on a peat ft^tival at pie„a heec ftilgebit fratema luce Diana, 

Poitiers, haring appeared on the bosom of Uuj„g f^^^^ ^^ ^^ quoque, ckcvw 

a learned, and doubtless beautiful, joung Amor." 
lady, Mademoij>elle des lloches, was tX\e 

theme of all the wits and scholars of the This is rery good, and Pamerat ought to 

a«e. Some of their lines, and thft^e of Joe ha^'e credit for the invenUon ; but the 

Scaliger among the number, seem designed, other is better. Though most know the 

by the fH«edom they take with the fair pu- lines by heart, I will insert them here :— 

celle, to beat the intruder himself in im- 44 Lumine Aeon dextro, capta eat LeonUIa 

pulence. fcee (Kuvresde Pa.«quier, h.950. sinistro 

» Among the epigrams of Pa»=erat, I ^t potis 'est forma Tincere nterque 

have found one which Anialtheus s(>enis to Deos 

haye shortened and improved, retaining jjlande p'uer, lumen quod habei, con- 

the idea, in his famous lines- on Acona cetle sororl 

and Leonilla. I do not know whether this g|c ^^^ ^.aj^.u« Xmor, sic erit IllaVenns." 



has been observed. 

etera formosi, d 
Vrater, et est Isevo lumini^ capta soror. 1576, preceded that of Paaaerat.— 18^] 



[I now believe, on the authority of ft 
^ Cstera formosi, dextro est orbatus ocello fHend, that this epigram, publbhed In 
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find a spirit and nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy 
of his name ; and, though keeping in general to the level of 
Horatian satii*e, he rises at intervals to a higher pitcli, and 
wants not tlie skill of descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France could boast wa8 
Sammarthanus (Sainte Marthe), known also, but sommar- 
less favombly, in his own language. His Latin '*>*""«• 
poems are more classically elegant than any others whicli met 
my eye in Gruter*s collection ; and this, I believe, is tlie gene- 
ral suffrage of critics.^ Few didactic poems, probably, are 
superior to his Paedotrophia, on the nurture of children : it 
is not a little better, which indeed is no high praise, tlian the 
Balia of Tansillo on the same subject.* We may place Sam- 
marthanus, therefore, at the head of the list ; and, not far from 
the bottom of it, I should class Bonnefons, or Bonifonius, a 
French writer of Latin verse in the very worst taste, whom 
it would not be worth while to mention, but for a certain 
degree of reputation he has acquired. He might almost bo 
suspected of designing to turn into ridicule tlie effeminacy 
which some Italians had introduced into amorous i)oetry. 
Bonifonius has closely imitated Secundus, but is mucli inferior 
to him in every tiling but liis faults. The Latinity is full of 
gross and obvious errors.' 

> BalUet. n. 1401. Some did not scru- Tune fraenda alll potat ilU relinqiMni 

pie to set him aboTe the best Italians ; and dcmena. 

one went so (kr as to saj, that Vljcgll Tantique esM putas teretUi serrarn pa 

would hare been eoTious of the Paedo- pilUe 

ftrophia. Integrum derun, et JuTonilem in pectore 

s The following lines are a specimen of tlorem .' " — Lab. i. ( Oruter^ Ui. 266. ) 
the Padotrophia, taken moch at xan- 

dknn :— * The following lines are not an unfoir 

specimen of Bonifonius : — 
** IpesB etiam Al|rfnis Tillosa In canttbus 

ursae, ** Njmpha bellula, nympha rooUicella, 

IpsB etiam tigreSf et qoioquld nbiqne Cujus in roeris latent labellis 

ferarum est, Me» delicisB, mesB salutes, &c. 

Debita senrandis coocedunt ubera natls. • • • • 

Tn, quam miti aaimo natora benigna Salrete aureola me» puelUe 

creaTit, Crines aureoUque crbpulique^ 

Kzuperee feritate feras? neo te tna SalTete et mi hi tos puolUe ocelli, 

tangant Ocelli improbuli protenrulique ; 

Pignora, neo qoeruloa poerili e guttora SalTete et Veneris pares papillis 

planctus, PapilUe terstesque turgido^ue ; 

Nee lacr^mas miserdris, opemque in« SalTete semula purpura labella ; 

josta recuses, Tota denlaue PanoharlUa salre. 

Quam prastare tnom est, et qu« te * * * * 

pendet ab nni. Nunc te possideo. alma Pancharilia, 

Ct^ns onus teneris tuerebit dnlce laoertis Turturilla mea et columbililla. " 
Innliz puer, et molli se pectore stemet? 

Dulcla quis primi captabit gauilia risils Bonifonius has been thought worthy of 

Bt primas Tooes et blssssD murmura lin* seTeral editions, and has met with more 

gusB ? &Tor>^le Judges than myself. 

VOL. II. 16 
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96. The Delicise Poetarum Belgarum appeared to me, <m 
Beigio rather a cursory inspection, inferior to the French. 
P***"* Secundus outshines his successors. Those of the 
younger Dousa, whose premature death was lamented by all 
the learned, struck me as next in merit. Dominic Baudius is 
harmonious and elegant, but with little originality or vigor. 
These poets are loose and negligent in versification, ending 
too often a pentameter with a polysyllable and with feeble 
effect : they have also little idea of several common rules of 
Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of receiving very frequently 
g^jg a continental education, cultivated Latin poetry with 
poets: ardor. It was the favorite amusement of Andrew 

Melville, who is sometimes a mere scribbler, at others 
tolerably classical and spirited. His poem on the Creation, in 
Deliciae Poetarum Scotorum, is very respectable. One by 
Hercules Rollock, on the marriage of Anne of Denmark, is 
better, and equal, a few names withdrawn, to any of the 
contemporaneous poetry of France. The Epistolae Heroidum 
of Alexander Bodius, or Boyd, are also good. But the most 
distinguished among the Latin poets of Europe in this age 
was George Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger and several 
other critics have spoken in such unqualified terms, that they 
seem to place him even above the Italians at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century.^ If such were their meaning, I should 
crave the liberty of hesitating. The best poem of Buchanan, 
in my judgment, is that on the Sphere, than which few philo- 
sophical subjects could afford better opportunities for omar 
mental digression. He is not, perhaps, in hexameters inferior 
to Vida, and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this 
poem, Buchanan descants on the absurdity of the Pytha- 
gorean system, which supposes the motion of the earth. 
Many good passages occur in his elegies, though we may not 
reckon him equal in this metre to several of the Italians. 
His celebrated translation of the Psalms I must also pre- 
sume to think overpraised:' it is diificult, perhaps, to find 

1 " Buchananos unos est in tota Eu- title upon him. Vitn Stephanorom, il. 

ropa omnes post se relinquens in Latina 258. I must confess that Sainte Martbe 

poeiii.^' — Scaligerana Prima. appears to me not inferior to Buehanao. 

Henry Stephens, says MaittaJre, was the The latter is rery unequal : if we fireqnent- 

flrst who placed Buchanan at the head of ly meet with a few lines of great eli^anee. 

all the poets of his age ; and all France, they are compensated by otbers of ft dil- 

ItAly. and Germany hare since subscribed ferent description. 
to tb« same opinion, and conferred that * Baillet thinks it impoasibk Uiftt thon 
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one, except the 137th, with which he has taken particular 
pains, that can be called truly elegant or classical Latin 
poetry. Buchanan is now and then incorrect in the quan- 
tity of syllables, as indeed is common with his contcm- 
poraries. 

98. England was far from strong, since she is not to claim 
Buchanan, in the Latin poetry of this age. A poem in ten 
books, De Republica Instauranda, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
published in 1579, has not perhaps received so much atten- 
tion as it deserves, though the author is more judicious than 
imaginative, and does not preserve a very good rhythm. It 
may be comiiai-ed with the Zodiacus Y'iUb of Palingenius, 
rather than any otlier Latin poem I recollect, to which, 
however, it is certainly inferior. Some lines relating to the 
English constitution, which, though the title leads us to expect 
more, forms only the subject of the last book, the rest relating 
chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of Chaloner's 
powers,^ and also display the principles of our government as 
an experienced statesman understood them. The Anglorum 
Proelia, by Ockland, which was directed by an order of the 



who wish for what U wild m well m what 
Is agreeable in poetry can prefer any 
other Latin Terse of Buchanan to his 
Psalms. Jugemens dee Saranji, n. 1328. 
But Baillet and several others exclude 
much poetry of Buchanan on account of 
itM reflecting on Popery. Baillet and 
Blount produce abundant testimonies to 
tlte excellence of Buchanan's Terses. Le 
Clerc calls his translation of the Psalms 
incomparable, Bibl. Choixie. viii. 127, 
and prefers it much to that by Bea^ 
which I am not prepared to question. 
He extols also all his other poetry, except 
hU tragedies and the poem of the Sphere, 
which I haTe praised aboTe the re*t. So 
different are the humors of critics ! But 
as I have fairly quoted thoee vrho do not 
quite agree with myself, and by both 
number and reputation ougiit to weigh 
more with the reader, he has no ri^t to 
complain that I mislead bis taste. 

* ** Nempe tribus simul ordinibus Jos esM 

sacra tas 
Condendi leges patrio pro more retua- 

tas 
Longo nsn sic docta tnllt, modus Iste 

rogandi 
Haud secus ac basis haac noatram lio 

eonstituit rem. 
Ut tk Inconsultis reliquia part oUa 

•apertx* 



Imperio quicquam •tatiut, wn toUat, 

ad omnes 
Qaod spectat, posthae quo nomioa 1«m 

Toretur 
Publica res nobis, nihil amplius IpM 

laboro. 

• • • • • 

Plebs prlmnm regee statuit; Jus hoe 

quoque noetnlm est 
Cunctorum, ut regi &Teant popolaria 

Tota; 
(Si quid Id est, quod plebs ratpondet rite 

rogaU) 
Nam neque ab invitis potult tIs onica 

multis 
Extorquere datoe concordi manere tu 

ces; 
Quin populns regee in pubUca eommoda 

quondam 
Egregios certa sub conditione paimrit, 
Non reges populum ; namque liit antl« 

quior ille est. 

• e • e • 

Ncc cupiens nora jura ferat, sea cODdlta 

tollat, 
Non prius ordinibus regni de more toci^ 

tis, 
Ut procerum populique rato stent ordliM 

Tota, 
Omnibus et pos'tum sciscat coi^Janeta 

Toluntas.^' 

rk Rep. InU., 1. 10. 
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Privy Council to be read exdusively in schools, is an hexa- 
meter poem, versified from the chronicles, in a tame strain, 
not exceedingly bad, but stiU farther from good. I recol- 
lect no other Latin verse of the queen's reign worthy of 
notice. 
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CHAPTER VL 



mSTORT OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE FROM 1£60 TO 1600. 

TUIlan Tngedj and Comedy — Pastoral Dram* — Spaniih Drama — Lope de Vega — 
French Dramatista — Karlj EngU«h Drama — Second Era: of Mariowo and hb Con- 
temporaries — Shakspeare — Character of seTeral of his Plays written within this 
Period. 

1. Many Italian tragedies are extant, belonging to these 
fifty years, though not very generally known; nor Italian 
can I speak of them except through Gingu6n6 and *'*ew*J- 
Walker, the latter of whom has given a few extracts. Tlie 
Marianna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, the CEdipus of 
Anguillara, the Merope of Torelli, the SemiramLs of Man- 
fredi, are necessarily bounded, in the conduct of their fable, 
by what was received as truth. But others, as Cinthio 
had done, preferred to invent their story, in deviation from 
. the practice of antiquity. The Hadinana of Groto, the 
Acri|)anda of Decio da Orto, and the Torrismond of Tasso, 
are of this kind. In all these we find considerable beauties 
of language, a florid and poetic tone, but declamatory and 
not well adapted to the rapidity of action, in which we seem 
to perceive the germ of that change from common speech 
to recitative, which, fixing the attention of the liearer on 
the person of the actor, rather than on his relation to the 
scene, destroyed, in great measure, the character of dramatic 
n-pi-esentation. The Italian tragedies are deeply imbued 
with horror : murder and cruelty, with all attending circum- 
stances of disgust, and every pollution of crime, besides a 
profuse employment of spectral agency, seem the chief 
weapons of the poet's armory to subdue the spectator. Even 
the gentleness of Tasso could not resist the contagion in 
his Torrismond. Tliese tragedies still retain the chorus at 
the termination of every act. Of the Italian comedies, little 
can be added to what has been said before : no comic writer 
of this period is comparable in reputation to MachiaveU 
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Ariosto, or even Aretin.* They are rather less licentious ; 
and, in fact, the profligacj of Italian manners began, in conse- 
quence, probably, of a better example in the prelates of the 
church, to put on some regard for exterior decency in the 
latter part of the century. 

2. These regular plays, though possibly deserving of more 
Pastoral attention than they have obtained, are by no means the 
Drama. most important portion of the dramatic literature of 
Italy in this age. A very different style of composition has, 
through two distinguished poets, contributed to spread the fame 
of Italian poetry, and the language itself, through Europe. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were abundantly produc- 
tive of pastoral verse ; a style ])leasing to those who are not 
severe in admitting its conventional fictions. The pastoral 
dialogue had not much difficulty in expanding to the pastoral 
drama. In the Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and in some 
other ancient eclogues, new interlocutors supervene, which 
is the first germ of a regular action. Pastorals of this kind 
had been written, and possibly represented, in Spain, such as 
the Mingo Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifleenth century.* 
Ginguene has traced the progress of similar representations, 
becoming more and more dramatic, in Italy.* But it is 
admitted, that the honor of giving the first example of a true 
pastoral fable to the theatre was due to Agostino Beccari of . 
Ferrara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, was acted at that 
court in 1554. Its priority in a line which was to become 
famous appears to be its chief merit. In this, as in earlier 
and more simple attempts at pastoral dialogue, the choruses 
were set to music.** 

3. This pleasing, though i-at her effeminate, species of poetry 
Aminta of was Carried, moi-e than twenty years afler^'ards, one 
Tawo- or two unimi)oi-tjint imitations of Beccari having in- 
tervened, to a point of excellence which perhaps it has never 
surpassed, in the Aminta of Tasso. Its admirable author was 
then living at the court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to 
those seductive illusions of finding happiness in the favor of 
the great, and even in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which 
his sounder judgment already saw through, the Aminta 
bearing witness to both states of mind. In the character of 

* Glngu£n6, Tol. y\. * tI. 827, ft post. 

s Boaterwek's Spanish Literature, i « Id., ri. 882 
1S9. 
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Tirsi, he lias drawn himself; and seems once (though with 
the proud consciousness of genius) to hint at that eccentric 
melancholy, which soon increased so fatally for his (>eace. 

** Ne glk cose scrivea degne di riflo, 
Se MO cose facea degne di riso'* 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is alike, 
nor is the satyr less elegant or recondite than the learned 
shepherds. It is in general too diffuse and florid, too uniform 
and elaborate, for passion; especially if considered dramati- 
cally, in reference to the story and the speakers. But it is 
to be read as what it is, — a beautiful poem ; the delicacy and 
gracefulness of many passages rendering them exponents 
of the hearer's or readers feelings, though they may not 
convey much sympathy with the proper subject. The 
death of Aminta, however, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads 
to a truly pathetic scene. It is to be observed that Tasso 
was more formed by classical poetry, and more frequently 
an imitator of it, than any earlier Italian. The beauties of 
the Aminta are in great measure due to Theocritus, Virgil, 
Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta produced the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini, himself long in the service of the p^gtor fioo 
Duke of Ferrara, where he liad become acquainted ^'^ OuMrini 
with Tasso ; though, in consequence of some dissatisfaction at 
that court, he sought the patronage of the Duke of Savoy. 
The Pastor Fido was first represented at Turin ii\ 1585, but 
seems not to have been printed for some years afterwards. 
It was received with general applause ; but the obvious re- 
semblance to Tasso's pastoral dnuna could not fail to excite a 
contention between their respective advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it lias been 
said, on reading the Pastor Fido, was content to observe, that, 
if his rival had not read the Aminta, he would not have 
excelled it. 1£ his modesty induced him to say no more than 
this, very few would be induced to dispute his claim: the 
characters, the sentiments, are evidently imitated ; and, in one 
celebrated instance, a whole chorus is parodied with the 
preservation of every rhyme.* But it is far more question- 
able whetlier tlie palm of superior merit, independent of 

> This is that bsglnning, *'0 bella •tk itoU' oro ** 
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originalitj, should be awarded to the later poet. More 
elegance, and puritj of taste, belong to the Aminta, more 
animation and variety to the Pastor Fido. The advantage, 
in point of morality, which some have ascribed to Tasso, 
is not very perceptible : Guanni may transgress rather more 
in some passages ; but the tone of the Aminta, in strange 
opposition to the pure and pious life of its author, breathes 
nothing but the avowed laxity of an Italian court The 
Pastor Fido may be considei-ed, in a much greater degree 
than the Aminta, a prototype of the Italian opera ; not that it 
was spoken in recitative ; but the short and rapid expressions 
of passion, the broken dialogue, the frequent changes of per-, 
sonages and incidents, keep the effect of representation and of 
musical accompaniment continually before the reader's imagi« 
nation. Any one who glances over a few scenes of the Pastor 
Fido will, I think, perceive that it is the very style which 
Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of musicid expression, 
have rendered familiar to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which, though cliiefly connected with 
itaUan the history of music and of society, was by no means 
opera. without influence upon literature, the melodrame, - 
usually called the Italian opera, belongs to the very last years 
of this century. Italy, long conspicuous for such musical 
science and skill as the middle ages {)ossessed, had fallen, in 
the firet part of the sixteenth century, very short of some other 
countries, and especially of the Netherlands ; from which the 
courts of Europe, and even of the Italian princes, borrowed 
their performers and their instructors. But a revolution in 
church music, which luid become particularly dry and pedantic, 
was brought about by the genius of Palestrina about 1560 ; 
and the art, in all its departments, was cultivated with an in- 
crejised zeal for all the rest of the century.^ In the splendor 
that environed the houses of Medici and Este, in the pageants 
tiiey loved to exliibit, music, carried to a higher perfection by 

1 Ranke, with the muidcal Kntiment of expreflsion between the wordi and th« 

of a (ioraian, aAcribet a wonderful influ- music. Palestrina appeared at this time, 

ence in the revival of religion after the and composed the mass of Manellas, 

middle of the century to the compositions which settled the dispute for erer. Ottier 

of Palestrina. Church music liad become works by himself and tiisdLsdples Ibllotrad. 

so pedantic and technical, that the Coun- which elevated sacred music to the higbwi 

oil of Trent had some doubts whether it importance among the acoessories of r^- 

should be retained. Pius IV. appointed gious worship. Die Fipste, vol. i. p. 4B8. 

a commission to examine this question. But a large proportion of tne performen, 

whu could arrive at no decision. The I apprehend, were Qermans, espedallj In 

artists said it was impossible to achieve theatrical music, 
what the church required, a co-incidence 
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foreign artists, and by the natives who came forward to emu- 
late them, became of indispensable importance ; it had already 
been adapted to dramatic representation in choruses; inter- 
ludes and pieces written for scenic display were now given 
with a perpetual accompaniment, partly to the songs, partly 
to the dance and pantomime which intervened between tliemJ 
Finally, Ottavio Rinuccini, a poet of considerable genius, 
but who is said to have known little of musical science, 
by meditating on what is found in ancient writers on the 
accompaniment to their dramatic dialogue, struck out the 
idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral of 
Dafne, represented privately in 1594 ; and its success led 
him to the composition of what he entitled a tragedy for 
music, on the story of Eurydice. This was represented at 
the festival on the marriage of Mary of Medicis in 1 600. " The 
most astonishing effects," says Gingu^ne, " that the theatrical 
music of the greatest masters has produced, in the perfection 
of the science, are not comparable to those of this representa- 
tion, which exhibited to Italy the creation of a new art" * It 
is, however, a different question whether this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of music, and consequently of its popular- 
ity, has been favorable to the development of poetical genius 
in this species of composition ; and in general it may be said, 
that if music has, on some occasions, been a serviceable 
handmaid, and even a judicious monitress, to poetry, she has 
been apt to prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the melo- 
drame, Comiani well observes, poetry became her vassal, 
and has been ruled with a despotic sway. 

6. The struggle tliat seemed arduous in the earlier part 
of this century between the classical and national Tbena- 
schools of dramatic poetry in Spain proved of no J^^J^** 
long duration. The latter became soon decisively tbeS|Miii»h 
superior ; and, before the end of the present period, **™"- 
that kingdom was in possession of a peculiar and extensive 
litcratui-e, which has attracted the notice of Europe, and has 
enriched both the French theatre and our own. The spirit of 
tlie Spanish drama is far different fi*om that which animated 
the Italian writers : there is not much of Machiavel in their 
c»medy, and still less of Cinthio in their tragedy. They 

1 Giiiini«n«, Tol. t1., hu tnced th« his- of the poetieal abillUei of Rinnodnl. 8m 
tory of the melodrune with much pains. also Qalluoi, Storla del Gnui Dnoafto, 
* P. 474. Oonduii. Til. 81. speaks hifchlf ▼. 547. 
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abandoned the Greek chorus, which still fettered their contem- 
poraries, and even the division into five acts, which later poets, 
in other countries, have not ventured to renounce. They 
gave more complication to the fable, sou«;ht more unexpected 
changes of cinrumstance, were not solicitous in tragedy to 
avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, showed a 
preference to the tragi-comic intermixture of light with 
serious matter, and cultivated grace in poetical diction more 
than vigor. The religious mysteries, once common in other 
parts of Europe, were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, under 
the name of Autos Sacmmentales, make no inconsiderable 
portion of the writings of their chief dnimatists.^ 

7. Andres, favorable as he is to his country, is far from 
enthusiastic in his praises of the Spanish theatre. Its exu- 
berance has been its ruin : no one, he justly remarks, can 
read some thousand plays in the hope of finding a few that 
are tolerable. Andres, however, is not exempt from a strong 
prejudice in favor of the French stage. He admits the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish versification, the purity of the 
style, the abundance of the thoughts, and the ingenious 
complexity of the incidents. This is peculiarly the merit of 
the Spanish comedy ; as its great defect, in his opinion, is the 
want of truth and delicacy in the delineation of the passions, 
and of power to produce a vivid impression on the reader. 
The best work, he concludes rather singularly, of the comic 
poets of Spain has been the French theatre.^ 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so many 
Lope da of whosc dramas appeared within the present cen- 
vega. tury, that although, like Shakspeare, he is equally 
to be claimed by the next, we may place liis name, once for 
all, in this period. Lope de Vega is called by Cervantes a 
prodigy of nature ; and such he may justly be reckoned : not 
that we can ascribe to him a sublime genius, or a mind abound- 
Htaex- ^o ^^^ ^® original thought; but his fertility of 
traordinary invention and readiness of versifying are beyond 
fertiuty : competition. It was said foolishly, if meant as praise, 
of Shakspeare, and we may be sure untruly, that he never 
blotted a line. This may almost be presumed of Vega. ^ He 
required," says Bouterwek, " no more than four and twenty 
hours to write a versified drama of three acts in redondillas, 

> Bontanrek. * Vol. t. p. 188. 
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interspersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, and, from be- 
ginning to end, abounding in intrigues, prodigies, or interesting 
situations. This astonishing facility enabled him to supply 
the Spanish theatre with upwards of 2,000 original dramas, 
of which not more than 300 have been preserved by printing. 
In general, the theatrical manager carried away what he wrote 
before he had even time to revise it ; and immediately a fresh 
applicant would arrive to prevail on hini to commence a new 
piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the short space of three 
or four hours." . . . "Arithmetical calculations have been 
employed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope de 
Vega's facility in poetic composition. According to his own 
testimony, he wrote, on an average, five sheets a day ; it has 
therefore been computed that the number of sheets which he 
composed during liis life must have amounted to 133,225; 
and that, allowing for the deduction of a small portion of 
prose. Lope de Vega must have written upwards of 21,300,000 
verses. Nature would have overstepped her bounds, and 
have produced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, along with 
this rapidity of invention and composition, attained perfection 
in any department of literature." * 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composition will appear more 
extraordinary when we attend to the nature of Lope*s ni« Tent- 
versification, very unlike the irregular lines of our flc*«on- 
old drama, which it is not perhaps difiicult for one weU 
practised to write or utter extemiwraneously. " The most 
singular circumstance attending his verse, " says Lord Holland, 
" is the frequency and difficulty of the tasks which he imposes 
on himself. At every step, we meet with acrostics, echoes, 
and compositions of that perverted and laborious kind, from 
attempting which another author would be deterred by the 
trouble of the undertaking, if not by the little real merit 
attending the achievement. They require no genius, but they 
exact much time ; which one should think that such a volumi- 
nous poet could little afford to waste. But Lope made a 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : he was not content- 
ed with displaying the various order in which he could dispose 
the syllables and marshal the rhymes of his language ; but he 

> Pp. 881, 868. MootelTaa, Lope'f tinned aftennmli to write Ibr th# stuffe* 

friend, aayi that he wrote 1800 playi and Thorn that remain and have been coUeeted 

400 autoe. In a poom of hb own, written in twenty-flve Tolomee are about 800. 
in 1008. be elaime 488 playe ; and he con« 
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also prided himself upon the celerity with which he brought 
them to go through the most whimsical but the most difficult 
evolutions. He seems to have been partial to difficulties, 
for the gratification of surmounting them." This trifling 
ambition is usual among second-rate poets, especially in a 
degraded state of public taste ; but it may be questionable 
whether Lope de Vega ever performed feats of skill more 
surprising in this way than some of the Italian improwisatoriy 
who have been said to carry on at the same time three 
independent sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, 
a line of each in separate succession. There is reason to 
believe that their extemj>oraneous poetry is as good as any 
thing in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
Hispopa- among the people itself, to. his own age, bespeaks 
*^'y- some attention from criticism. " The Spaniards who 
affect fine taste in modem times," says Schlegel, " speak with 
indifference of their old national poets ; but the people retain 
a lively attachment to them, and their productions are received 
on the stage, at INIadrid or at Mexico, with .passionate enthu- 
siasm." It is true that foreign critics have not in general 
pronounced a very favorable judgment of Lope de Vega. 
But a writer of such prodigious fecundity is ill appreciated by 
single plays : the whole character of his composition manifests 
that he wrote for the stage, luid for the stage of his own country, 
rather than for the closet of a foreigner. His writings are 
divided into spiritual plays ; heroic and historical comedies, 
most of them taken from the annals and traditions of Spain ; 
and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they were called, " of 
the cloak and sword" (capa y espada), a name answering to the 
comcedia togcUa of the Roman stage. These have been some- 
what better known than the rest, and have, in several instances, 
found their way to our own theatre, by suggesting plots and 
incidents to our older writers. The liistorian of Spanish litera- 
ture, to whom I am so much indebted, has given a character 
of these comedies, in which the English reader will perhaps 
recognize much that might be said also of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

11. " Lope de Vega's comedies De Capa y P2spada,or those 
^jjj^j^^ which may properly be denominated his dramas of 
of hia intrigue, though wanting in the delineation of charao- 
**°**^*"* ter, are romantic pictures of manners, drawn finom 
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real life. They present, in their peculiar style, no less inter- 
est with respect to situations than his heroic comedies, and 
the same irregularity in the composition of the scenes. The 
language, too, is alternately elegant and vulgar, sometimes 
highly poetic, and sometimes, though versified, reduced to the 
level of the dullest prose. Lope de Vega seems scarcely to 
have bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in the 
succession of the diffei*ent scenes : ingenious complication is 
with him the essential point in the interest of his situations. 
Intrigues are twisted and entwined together, until the poet, in 
order to bring his piece to a conclusion, without ceremony 
cuts the knots he cannot untie ; and then he usually brings as 
many couples together as he can, by any possible contrivance, 
match. He has scattered through his pieces occasional re- 
flections, and maxims of prudence : but any genuine morality, 
which might be conveyed through the stage, is wanting ; for its 
introduction would have been inconsistent with that poetic 
freedom on which the dramatic interest of the Spanish com- 
edy is founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
what he would have approved, in the manners of the fashiona- 
ble world of his age ; but he leaves it to the spectator to draw 
his own inferences." ^ 

12. An analysis of one of these comedies from real life is 
given by Bouterwek, and another by Lord Holland. Tragedy oc 
The very few that I have read appear lively and DonSancho 
diversified, not unpleasing in the perusal, but excit- ' 
ing little interest, and rapidly forgotten. Among the heroic 
pieces of Lope de Veg;i, a high place appears due to the 
Estrella de Sevilla, published, with alterations by Triquero, 
under the name of Don Sancho Ortiz.* It resembles the Cid 
in its subject. The king, Sancho the brave, having fallen in 
love with Estrella, sister of Don Bustos Tabera, and being 
foiled by her virtue,' and by the vigilance of her brother, who 
had drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise he was attempt- 
ing to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to have him 
murdered ; and persuades Don Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of 
courage and loyalty, by describing the attempt made on his 

1 Bonterwekf p. 875. the well-known answer of a lady to a kiaf 

* In Lord UoUand'f Uh of Lope de Ve- of France, told with MTeral Tarlatloni of 

r., a more complete analysis than what names, and poesibly true of none, 
hare offered is taken from the original 
play. I bare followed the rifateimento of " Soy (she says) 

rriqnero, which is subntantially the same. Para esposa rueetra poeo 

* Looe de Vega has borrowed for BstrelU Para dama Tueetra mooho.*' 
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person, to undertake the death of one whose name is con- 
tained in a paper he gives him. Sancho is the accepted 
lover of Estrella, and is on that day to espouse her with her 
brother's consent. He reads the paper, and after a conflict 
which is meant to be pathetic, but in our eyes is merely ridicu- 
lous, determines, as might be supposed, to keep his word to 
his sovereign. The shortest course is to contrive a quarrel 
with Bustos, which produces a duel, wherein the latter is 
killed. The second act commences with a pleasing scene of 
P^strella's innocent delight in her prospect of happiness : but 
the body of her brother is now brought in ; and the murderer, 
who had made no attempt to conceal himself, soon appears in 
custody. His examination before the judges, who endeavor 
in vain to extort one word from him in his defence, occupies 
part of the third act. The king, anxious to save his life, but 
still more so to screen his own honor, requires only a pretext 
to pardon the oflence. But the noble Castilian disdains to 
save himself by falsehood, and merely repeats that he hod 
not slain his friend without cause, and that the action was 
<itrocious, but not criminal. 

" Dice que ftie atrocidad, 
Pero que no delito." 

13. In this embarrassment, Estrella appears, demanding, not 
the execution of justice on her brother's murderer, but that 
he should be delivered up to her. The king, with his usual 
feebleness, consents to this request ; observing that he knows 
by experience it is no new thing for her to be cruel. She is, 
however, no sooner departed with the royal order, than the 
wretched prince repents, and determines to release Sancho, 
making compensation to Estrella by marrying her to a rico^ 
ho f fibre of Castile. The lady meantime reaches the prison, 
and, in an interview with her unfortunate lover, offers lum his 
liberty ; which, by the king's concession, is in her power. 
He is not to be outdone in generous sentiments, and steadily 
declares his resolution to be executed. In the fifth act, this 
heroic emulation is reported, by one who had overheard it, to 
the king. All the peoi)le of this city, he replies, are heroes, 
and outstrip nature herself by the greatness of their souls. 
The judges now enter, and with sorrow report their sentence 
that Sancho must suflPer death. But the king is at length 
roused, and publicly acknowledges that the death of BustOB 
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had been perpetrated by his command. The president of the 
tribunal remarks, tliat, as the king had given the order, there 
must doubtless have been good cause. Nothing seems to 
remain but the union of the lovers. Here, however, the high 
Castilian principle once more displays itself. Estrella refuses 
to be united to one she tenderly loves, but who has brought 
such a calamity into her family ; and Sancho liimself, willingly 
releasing lier engiigement, mlmits that their marriage under 
such circumstances would be a perpetual torment. The lady 
therefore chooses, what is always at hand in Catholic fiction, 
the dignified retirement of a nunnery ; and the lover departs 
to dissipate liis regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of this 
piece, which neither our own state of manners nor the laws of 
any sound criticism can tolerate, it is very conceivable, that, to 
the factitious tasfte of a Spanish audience in the age of Lope 
de Vega, it would have appeared excellent. The character 
of Estrella is truly noble, and much superior in interest to that 
of Cliimene. Her resentment is more genuine, and free from 
that hypocrisy, which, at least in my judgment, renders the 
other almost o<lious and contemptible. Instead of imploring 
the condemnation of him she loves, it is as her own prisoner 
that she demands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the generous 
purpose of setting him at liberty. But the great superiority 
of the S[>ani8h play is at the close. Chimene accepts the 
hand stained with her father's blood, while Estrella sacrifices 
her own wishes to a sentiment which the manners of Spain, 
and, we may adil, the laws of natural decency, required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega abound with a» 
many incongruous and absurd circumstances as the Hfampirit- 
mysteries of our forefathere. The Inquisition was «*^ pWi- 
politic enough to tolerate, though probably the sternness of 
Castilian orthodoxy could not approve, these strange repre- 
sentations, which, afler all, had the advantage of keeping the 
people in mind of the devil, and of the efficacy of holy water 
in chasing him away. But the regular theatre, according 
to Lord Holland, has always been forbidden in Spain by 
tlie church; nor do the kings frequent it. 

16. Two tragedies by Bermudez, botl. on the story of 
Inez de Castro, are written on the ancient model, NanMocUor 
with a choms, and much simplicity of fable. They Cenraaun. 
are. it is said, in a few scenes impressive and pathetic, but 
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inteiTupted by passages of flat and tedious monotonj.^ Cer- 
vantes was the author of many dramatic pieces, some of which 
are so indifferent as to have been taken for intentional satires 
upon the bad taste of Iiis times, so much of it do thej display. 
One or two, however, of his comedies have obtained some 
praise from Seidell and Bouterwek. But his tragedy of 
Numancia stands apart from his other dramas, and, as I con- 
ceive, from any thing on the Spanish stage. It is probably one 
of his earlier works, but was published for the first time in 
1784. It is a dnuna of extraordinary power, and may justify 
the opinion of Bouterwek, that, in diffei<ent circumstances, tho 
author of Don Quixote might have been the .^chylus of 
Spain. If terror and pity are the inspiring powers of trage- 
dy, few have been for the time more under their influence than 
Cervantes in his Numancia. The story of that devoted city, 
its long resistance to Rome, its exploits of victorious heroism, 
that foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are known to every 
one. Cervantes has opened his tragedy at the moment when 
Scipio iEmilianus, enclosing the city with a broad trench, de- 
termines to secure its reduction by famine. The siege lasted 
five months, when the Numan tines, exhausted by hunger, but 
resolute never to yield, setting fire to a pile of their household 
goods, afler slaying their women and children, cast themselves 
into the flame. Every circumstance tliat can enhance hor- 
ror, the complaints of famished children, the desperation of 
mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the appalling 
incantations that re-animate a recent corpse to disclose the 
secrets of its prison-house, are accumulated with progressive 
force in this tremendous drama. The love-scenes of Morando 
and Lira, two young persons whose marriage had been frus- 
trated by the public calamity, though some incline to censure 
them, contain nothing beyond poetical truth, and add, in my 
opinion, to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its severity. 
17. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numancia a 
second time. But it ought to be remembered, that the his- 
torical truth of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino of 
Dante, it augments the painfulness of the impression, is the 
legitimate apology of the author. Scenes of agony, and 
images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accumulated by an 
inventor at his ease, as in many of our own older tragedies, and 
in much of modem fiction, give offence to a reader of just 

> Bouterwek, 296. 
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taste, from their needlessly trespassing upon his sensibility. 
But in that which excites an abhorrence of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, or which, as the Numancia. commemorates ancestral 
fortitude, there is a moral power, for the sake of which the 
sufferings of sympathy must not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancia is divided into four jomadas or acts, 
each containing changes of scene, as on our own stage. The 
metre, by a most extraordinary choice, is the regular octave 
stanza, ill adapted as that is to the drama, intermixed with 
the favorite redondilla. The diction, though sometimes wliat 
would seem tame and diffuse to us, who are accustomed to 
a bolder and more figurative strain in tragedy than the South- 
em nations require, rises often with the subject to nervous and 
impressive poetry. There are, however, a few sacrifices to 
the times. In a finely imagined prosopopoeia, where Spain, 
crowned with towers, appears on the scene to ask the Duero 
what hope there could be for Numancia, the river-god, rising 
with his tributary streams around him, after bidding her 
despair of the city, goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
the triumphs of Charles and Philip are specifically, and with 
as much tameness as adulation, brought forward as her future 
recompense. A much worse passage occurs in the fourth act, 
where Lira, her brother lying dead of famine, and her lover 
of his wounds before her, implores death from a soldier who 
passes over the stage. He replies that some other hand must 
perform that office ; he was bom only to adore her.* This 
frigid and absurd line, in such a play by such a poet, is an 
almost incredible proof of the mischief which the Proven9al 
writers, with their hyperbolical gallantry, had done to Euro- 
pean poetry. But it is just to observe that this is the only 
faulty passage, and that the language of the two lovers is 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The material accompaniment^* 
of representation on the Spanish theatre seem to have been 
full as defective as on our own. The Numancia is printed with 
stage directions, almost sufficient to provoke a smile in the 
midst of its withering horrors. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians for a 
century and a half were suddenly forbidden by the y^goch 
parliament as indecent and profane in 1548. Four theatre: 
years only elapsed before they were replaced, though 

> ** Otrft manOf otro hierro ha de aimbarot, 
Qoe 70 iolo iiacif6 por adonroe/' 

TOL. n. 17 
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Dot on the same stage, by a different style of representation. 
Whatever obscure attempts at a regular dramatic composition 
may have been traced in France at an earlier period, Jodelle 
was acknowledged by his contemporaries to be the true father 
of their theatre. His tragedy of C16opatre, and his comedy of 
La Rencontre, were both represented for the first time before 
Henry IL in 1552. Another comedy, Eugene, and a tragedy 
on the story of Dido, were published about the same time. 
Pasquier, who tells us this, was himself a witness of the 
representation of the two former.* The Cleopatre, according 
to Fontenelle, is very simple, without action or stage effect, 
full of long speeches, and with a chorus at the end of every 
act The style is often low and ludicrous, which did not pre- 
vent this tragedy, the firet-fruits of a theatre which was to 
produce Racine, from being received with vast applause. 
There is, in reality, amidst these raptures that frequently 
attend an infant literature, something of an undefined presage 
of the future, which should hinder us from thinking them 
quite ridiculous. The comedy of Eugene is in verse, and, in 
the judgment of Fontenelle, much superior to the tragedies 
of Jodelle. It has more action, a dialogue better conceived, 
and some traits of humor and natui^e. This play, however, 
is very immoral and licentious ; and it may be remarked, that 
some of its satire falls on the vices of the clergy.* 

20. The Agamemnon of Toutain, published in 1557, is 
- , taken from Seneca ; and several other pieces about 

Oamler. . . /. i i « 

the same time, or soon afterwards, seem also to be 
translations.^ The Jules C6sar of Grevin was represented in 
15 GO.* It contains a few lines that La Harpe has extracted, 

^ " Cette com^die et la C16opatre Airent 1400, to prerent the repreaentatlon of the 

representees devant le roi Henri k Paris Cleopatre by public actors. Jodelle ▼««, 

en rilostcl de Rheinis. aTcc un grand ap- therefore, forced to have it performed by 

plaudissement de toute la compagnic ; et his friends. See Kecherrhes de la France, 

depuiM encore an college de Boncourt, oa 1. Til. c. 6 ; Fontenelle, Hist, du Th^txv 

tontefl les fenestres cstoient tapLtsees d'une Francois (in (Euvres de Font., edit. 1776), 

infinite dc personnages d'honneiir, et la toI. iii. p. 52: Beauchamps, KecherchM 

cour »\ pleinu d'escoliers que les portes du sur les TheSitres de France ; Suard, M4> 

college en regorgeoient. .le le dis comnie langes de Ldtterature, toI. It. p. 59. The 

celuy qui y estois present, avec le grand last writer^ in what he calls Cotip-d'CEU 

TomebuH en une mesnie chanibre. Et les sur I'Histoire de TAncien Th^tre Fran- 

entreparleurs estoient tous hommes de ^ais (in the same Tolume), has given an 

nom. Car mSme Remy Belleau et Jean amusing and instructive sketch of th» 

de la Peruse jouoient les principaux roul- French drama down to Comeille. 

lets." Suard tells us that the whole troop > Fontenelle, p. 61. 

of performers, the Confreres de la Passion, ' Beauchamps; Suard. 

whose mysteries had been interdicted, * Suard, p. i3; La Ilarpe, Cours de lit- 

ayailed themselves of an exclusive privi- t<}rature. Grevin also wrote oomedkf 

lege granted to them by Charles VI., in which were very licentioae, as thoee of Um 
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as not without animation. But the first tragedian that 
deserves much notice after Jodelle was Robert Gamier, whose 
eight tragedies were collectively printed in 1580. They are 
chiefly taken from mythology or ancient history, and are evi- 
dently framed according to a standanl of taste which has ever 
since prevailed on the French stage. But they retain some 
characteristics of the classical drama which were soon after- 
waixis laid aside : the chorus is heard between every act ; and 
a great portion of the events is related by messengers. 
Garnier makes little change in the stories he found in Sene- 
ca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been thought essential to 
tragedy. Though his speeches are immeasurably long, and 
overladen with pompous epithets ; though they have often much 
the air of bad imitations of Seneca's manner, from whom 
probably, if any one should give himself the pains to make the 
comparison, some would be found to have been freely translated, 
we must acknowledge that in many of his couplets the reader 
perceives a more genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ of 
that artificial style which reached its perfection in far greater 
men than Gamier. In almost every line there is some fault, 
either against taste or the present rules of verse ; yet there 
are many which a good poet would only have had to amend 
and polish. The account of Polyxena's death in La Troade 
is very well translated from the Ilecuba. But his best tragedy 
seems to be Les Juives, which is wholly his own, and displays 
no inconsiderable powers of poetical description. In this I 
am confirmed by Fontenellc, who says that this tragedy has 
many noble and touching passages ; wherein he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the natural sublimity of 
which cannot fail to produce an effect.* We find, however, in 
Les Juives a good deal of that propensity to exhibit cruelty, 
by which the Italian and English theatres were at that time 
distinguished. Pasquier sa}*^, that every one gave the prize 

16th century generally were In France and et bcancoup de lenDibiUtA ; aa TnslflcatiOQ 

Italy, and were not in England, or, I est tacWe et souTent harmonJeoM. C'est 

believe, in Spain. lui qui a flxA d'ane maniire InTarlable la 

> P. 71. Suard, who dwella much longer nucceMion alternative das rimes mascaUnes 

on Gamier than either Fontenelle or lia et f^mininee. Knfln e^est le premier des 

llarpe hiv done, obttenrefl, an I think, with tragiqued Fran^aiii dont la lecture pAt %tre 

Justice : ** h» ouvrages de Gamier m6> utile i ceux qui roudralent sniTre la 

ritent de fiirc ^poque dans rhistoire dn m^me carri^re ; on a mtaae pr6tendn que 

th^tre. non par la beaut6 de see plans ; son Uvppolite aralt beaneoup aldA Racine 

U n^ &ut chemher de bons dans aucune dans ia composition de PhMre. Bfato 

des tragedies du seideme sitele ; mats les sHl Ta aldi, c'est comme rHyppollte ds 

sentimens qu*U exprime sont nobles, son Sonique, dont e«luldeOaniiern*esftqii*iiM 

■tyle a souTent de rtiiiTatioo sans enflure imitatioo." — p. 81 
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to Garnier above all who had preceded him, and, after enume- 
rating his eight plajs, expresses his opinion that they would 
be admired by posterity^ 

21. We may consider the comedies of Larivey, published 

in 1579, as making a soil of epoch in the French 
^*^' drama. This writer, of whom little is known but 
that he was a native of Champagne, prefers a claim to be the 
first who chose subjects for comedy from real life in France 
(forgetting in this those of Jodelle), and the first who wrote 
original dramas in prose. His comedies are six in number, 
to which three were added in a subsequent edition, which is 
very rare.^ These six are Le Laquais, La Veuve, Les Es- 
prits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les Ecoliers. Some of 
them are partly borrowed from Plautus and Terence ; and in 
general they belong to that school, presenting the udual cha- 
racters of the Roman stage, with no great attempt at origi- 
nality. But the diiUogue is conducted with spirit; and in 
many scenes, especially in the play called Le Laquais, which, 
though the most free in all respects, appears to me the roost 
comic and amusing, would remind any reader of the minor 
pieces of Moliere, being conceived, though not entirely 
executed, with the same humor. All these comedies of 
Larivey are highly licentious both in their incidents and lan- 
guage. It is supposed in the Biographic Universelle, tliat 
Moliere and Regnard borrowed some ideas from Larivey; 
but both the instances alleged will be found in Plautus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet established in France. 
Theatres Thcsc plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of that 
In Paris, class, werc represented either in colleges or in pri- 
vate houses. But the Confreres de la Passion, and another 
company, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom they admitted into 
a participation of their privilege, used to act gross and stupid 
farces, which few respectable persons witnessed. After some 
unsuccessful attempts, two companies of regular actors ap- 
peared near the dose of the century: one, in 1598, having 
purchased the exclusive right of the Confreres de la Passion, 
laid the foundations of the Comedie Fran9aise, so celebrated 

* The first edition itself, I concdre, is not La llarpe was too superficial to know aor 

Tery common ; for few writers within my thing about him. Beauchamps, rol. tt. 

knowledge have mentioned Larirey . Fon- p. 68, acknowledges his pretensions ; and IM 

teneUe, I think, could not hare read hli has a niche in the Biographic DniTendla. 

ElaTS, or he would hare given him a place Suard has also done him boom Jostict 
I his brief sketch of the early French 
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and so pennanent; the other, in 1600, established by its per- 
mission a second theatre in the Marais. But the pieces they 
represented were still of a very low class.* 

23. England, at the commencement of this period, coiild 
boast of little besides the Scripture mysteries, al- Engibh 
ready losing ground, but which have been traced **»««• 
down to the close of the century, and the more popular moral 
plays, which furnished abundant opportunities for satire on 
the times, for ludicrous humor, and for attacks on the old or 
the new religion. The latter, however, were kept in some 
restraint by the Tudor government These moralities gradu- 
ally drew nearer to regular comedies, and sometimes had 
nothing but an abstract name given to an individual, by which 
they could be even apparently distinguished from such. We 
have already mentioned Ralph Royster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry VI IL, as the earliest English 
comedy in a pro|)er sense, so far as our negative evidence 
warrants such a position. Mr. Collier has recovered four acta 
of another, called Misogonus, which he refers to the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth's reign.^ It is, like the former, a picture 
of London life. A more celebrated piece is Gammar Gurton*8 
Needle, commonly ascribed to John Still, afterwards ounjmar 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. No edition is known Ourton'i 
before 157.'); l)ut it seems to have been represented 
in Christ's College at Cambridge, not far from the year 1565.* 
It is impossible for any thing to be meaner in subject and cha- 
racters than this strange farce ; but the author had some vein 
of humor, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 
make light-hearted boys laugh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story would admit, is not to 
be judged with severe criticism. He comes, however, below 
Udal, and jKjrhaps below the writer of Misogonus. The Sup- 
poses of George Gascoyne, acted at Gray's Inn in 1566, is 
but a translation in prose from the Suppositi of Ariosto. It 
seems to have been published in the same year.^ 

1 Soard. have been written while the Protestant 

* Uist. of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 464. establishment, if it existed, waa Tery r»- 

* Mr. Collier agrees with Malone in cent ; for the parson is eridenUv a Papist, 
assigning this date; but It is merely con- « Warton. It. 304; Colli**!, ill. 6. The 
Jectural, as one rather earlier might be original had been first published In prose, 
rhown with equal probability, still is 1525 : and, from this, Oascoyne took hit 
laid in the biographJei to have' been bom translation, adopting some of the changes 
in 1548 ; but this date seems to be too low. Ariosto had introduced when he turned It 
He became Margaret's professor of dirinity into verse ; but he has inserted little of his 
In 1570 Qammar Qurtoo's Needle must own. lb 
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24. But tho progress of literature soon excited in one per- 
Gorbodao ^^^ ^^ emulation of the ancient drama. Sackville 
of Sack- has the honor of having led the way. His tragedy 
^^** of Grorboduc was represented at Whitehall before 
P^lizabeth in 1562,^ It is written in what was thought the 
chisdical style, like the Italian tragedies of the same age, but 
mure inartificial and unimpassioned. The speeches are long 
and sententious ; the action, though sufficiently full of inci« 
ileat, passes chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but in the same 
blank-verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; the unity 
of place seems to be preserved, but that of time is manifestly 
transgressed. The story of Gorboduc, which is borrowed 
from our fabulous British legends, is as full of slaughter as 
was then required for dramatic purposes : but the characters 
are clearly drawn and consistently sustained; the political 
maxims grave and profound; the language not glowing or 
passionate, but vigorous ; and, upon the whole, it is evidently 
the work of a powerful mind, though in a less poetical mood 
than was displayed in the Induction to the Mirror of Magis- 
trates. Sackville, it has been said, had the assistance of Nor- 
ton in this tragedy; but Warton has decided against this 
supposition from internal evidence.'* 

25. The regular form adopted in Gorboduc, though not 
Prefereaoe wholly without imitators, seems to have had little 
Se*irt^u- success with the public.^ An action passing visibly 
Uur form, on the Stage, instead of a frigid narrative, a copious 
intermixture of comic buffoonery with the gravest story, were 
requisites with which no English audience would dispense. 
Thus Edwards treated tiie story of Damon and Pythias, 
which, tiiough according to the notions of those times, it was 
too bloodless to be called a tragedy at all, belonged to the 
elevated class of dramatic compositions.* Several other sub- 
jects were taken from ancient history : this indeed became an 

1 The 18th of January, 1501, to which the whole tragedy to aay thing we can 

date its representation is referred by Mr. cert^nly ascrilM to Norton, a coa4iator of 

Collier, seems to be 1562, according to the Sternhold in the old yenion of the Psalnns, 

modem style ; and thin tallies best with and a contributor to the Mirror of Magis- 

what is siUd in the edition of 1571, that it trates. 

had been played about nine years before. ^ xhe Jocasta of Oasooyne, tranalated 

See Warton, !▼ 179. with con.siderable freedom, in adding, omit- 

s llist. of Jfingl. Poetry, !▼. 194. Mr. ting, and transposing, from the Phaenina» 

Collier supports the claim of Norton to of Euripidei, was represented at Qraj'l 

the first three acts, which would much Inn in 153'i. Warton, It. 193 ; Collier, Ul. 

reduce Sackville's glory, ii. 481. I incliae 7. Oa-scoyne had the assL<taooo of tiM 

to Warton*8 opinion, grounded upon the obscure poets in this play, 

identity of style, and the superiority of * Collier, iii. 2. 
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usual source of the fable ; but, if we may judge from those 
few that have survived, they were all constructed on the 
model which the mysteries had accustomed our ancestors to 
admire. 

26. The office of Master of the Revels, in whose province 
it lay to regulate, among other amusements of the First 
court, the dramatic shows of various kinds, was esta- tt»<»^<«^ 
blished in 1546. The inns of court vied with the royal palace 
in these representations, and Elizabeth sometimes honored 
the former with her presence. On her visits to the universi- 
ties, a play was a constant part of the entertainment. Fifly- 
two names, though notliing more, of dramas acted at court 
under the superintendence of the Master of the Revels, be- 
tween 1568 and 1580, are preserved.* In 1574 a patent was 
granted to the Earl of Leicester's servants to act plajrs in any 
part of England; and in 1576 they erected the first public 
theatre in Blackfriars. It will be understood that the ser- 
vants of the Earl of Leicester were a company under his 
protection; as we apply tlie word. Her Majesty's Servants, 
at this day, to the j)erformers of Drury Lane.^ 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a few more plays 
are extant. Among these may be mentioned the puys or 
Promos and Cassandra of Whetstone, on the subject ^^J"'!^"' 
which Shakspeare, not without some retro3i)ect to 

his predecessor, so much improved in Measure for Measure.* 
But in these early dramas there is hardly any thing to praise ; 
or, if they please us at all, it is only by the broad humor of 
their comic scenes. There seems little reason, therefore, foi 
regretting the loss of so many productions, which no one von- 
temporary has thought worthy of commendation. Sir Pliilij) 
Sidney, writing about 1583, treats our English stage with 
great disdain. His censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the n:>- 

* Collier, i. Id3, et post; iU. 21. Of speare, vol i., which, hariog saper4vioi 
thew atty-two plAyN, tifrhtiwn were upon the earlier work* of Lftngbdne, Keid, mwi 
clamical sabjectd, historical or fabuloaii ; Uawkino, no fiur as this period la oonoeroed. 
twenty -one taken fh>ni modem hifftory or it Li superfluous to quote them, 
romance : seren may by their titles, which > PromoH and Camandra is on* of th* 
Is a Tery fallible criterion, be comedies or Six Old PUys reprinted by SteeTaoi. 
farces from real life : and six may, by the Shakspeare found in it not only the main 
same test, be moralities. It is possible, story of Measure for Measure, wliieh wm 
as Mr. C. obserres, that soom of these f-ir from new, and which he feltcitooaljr 

f>lays, though no longer extant in their altered by preserring the chastity of Iii^ 

nte<^ty, may hare formed the foundation bella, but several of the minor eiroiia> 

of others : and the titles of a fow in the stances and names, unlosa even these art 

list countenance this supposition. to be found in the novels, from whkh all 

* See Mr. Collier's exceUent History of the dramatista ultimately deriTed tbalf 
Dnunatle Poetry to th* Tima of Shak- plot 
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gleet of the classical unities, and on the intermixture of kings 
with clowns.^ It is amusing to reflect, that this contempt- 
uous reprehension of the English theatre (and he had spoken 
in as disparaging terms of our general poetry) came from the 
pen of Sidney, when Shakspeare had just arrived at man- 
hood. Had he not been so prematurely cut off, what would 
have been the transports of that noble spirit which the ballad 
of Chevy Chase could "stir as with the sound of a trumpet," 
in reading the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly coinci- 
„ , dent with the rapid development of genius in other 

andhis departments of poetry. Several young men of ta- 
pomSb. ^^"* appeared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lilly, Lodge, 
Kyd, Nash, the precursors of Shakspeare, and real 
founders, as they may in some respects be called, of the Eng- 
lish drama. Sackville's Gorboduc is in blank verse, though 
of bad and monotonous construction ; but his first followers 
wrote, as far as we know, either in rhyme or in prose.' In 
the tragedy of Tamburlaine, referred by Mr. Collier to 1586, 
Tkmbur- and the production wholly or principally of Mar- 
'*^** lowe,'^ a better kind of blank verse is first employed ; 

the lines are interwoven ; the occasional hemistich and redun- 
dant syllables break the monotony of the measure, and give 
more of a colloquial spirit to the dialogue. Tamburlaine was 
ridiculed on account of its inflated style. The bombast, how- 
ever, which is not so excessive as has been alleged, was 
thought appropriate to such oriental tyrants. This play has 
more spirit and poetry than any which, upon clear grounds, 
can be shown to have preceded it We find also more action 
Blank ^° ^^^ Stage, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, 
rewe of a more figurative style, with a far more varied and 
^^**^*- skilful versification.* K Marlowe did not re-estab- 



^ "Our tragedies and comedi&«, not 8ome countenance to thia hypotheeif. Ift« 

without cause, are cried out against, in mentioned, liowever, as Siarlowe^f Tam- 

observing rules neither of honest civility burlaine in the contemporary diary of 

nor skilful poetry ; " and proceeds to Henslow, a manager or proprietor of » 

ridicule their inconsistencies and disre- theatre, which is preserved at Dulwich 

gtixd to time and place. Defence of Poesy. College. Marlowe and Nash are allowed 

« It may be a slight exception to this, to have written Dido, Queen of Carthage, 

that some portions of the second part of in conjunction. Mr. Collier has produMa 

Whetstone^s Promos and Cassandra are in a body of evidence to show that Tambur- 

blank verse. This play is said never to laine was written, at least principally, br 

have been represented. Collier, iii. 64. the former, which leaves no room, as it 

* Nash has been thought the author of seems, for further doubt. Vol. iii. p. 118. 
Tkmburlaine by Malone ; and his inflated * Shakspeare having turned into ridl- 

•fcyle, in pieces known to be his, may give cule a passage or two in Tamburlaine, th» 
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lish blank verse, which is difficult to prove, he gave it at least 
a variety of cadence, and an easy adaptation of the rhythm to 
the sense ; by which it instantly became in his hands the finest 
instrument that the tragic poet has ever employed for his 
purpose, less restricted than that of the Itiilians, and falling 
occasionally almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen 
syllables being very common in all our old dramatists, but 
regular and harmonious at other times as the most accurate 
ear could require. 

29. The savage character of Tamburlaine, and the want of 
all interest as to every other, render this tra^^edy a Mariowe'i 
failure in comparison with those which speedily fol- Jew of 
lowed from the pen of Christopher Marlowe. The 

first two acts of the Jew of Malta are more vigorously con- 
ceived, both as to character and circumstiinee, than any other 
Elizal)ethan play, except those of Shakspeare ; and perhaps we 
may think that Barabas, though not the prototype of Shylock, 
a praise of which he is unworthy, may have suggested some 
few ideas to the inventor. But the latter acts, as is usual 
with our old dramatists, are a tissue of uninteresting crimes 
and slaughter.* Faustus is better known : it con- ^nd Pau». 
tains nothing, perhaps, so dramatic as the first part *"•• 
of the Jew of Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of repent- 
ance, and struggles of alarmed conscience in the chief cha- 
racter, are finely brought in. It is full of poeti^^l beauties; 
but an intermixture of buffoonery weakens the effect, and 
leaves it, on the whole, rather a sketch by a great genius than 
a finished performance. There is im awful melancholy about 
Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps more impressive than the 
malignant mirth of that fiend in the renowned work of Goe- 
the. But the fair form of Margaret is wanting ; and Marlowe 
luis hardly earned the credit of having breathed a few casual 
inspirations into a greater mind than his own.* 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward II., which was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company in 1593, has been 

?ritirj< hare concluded it to be a ino<le< of reprMentatire. the paint of the property 

biitl trage<ly. Mr. Collier, iii. 115-126, ht« man iu the theatre.'' — Lamb's .Speclmeoi 

elaborately rindicated it« dr.iuuitic mrrits, of Early Dramatic PoetA. i. 19. 

thou<f h ftufllciently aware of itii faitltN. ' The German ntory of Faivit \n Raid to 

1 '' Rood^"'' says a 1^ witty writer. " is hare been publiMhod for the flntt time in 

made an Wi/ahi of in Rome of these old dramai 1587. It waR rapitlly tranRlatei into mosi 

•a monfjf in a modern Mentimental comedy ; languages of Ruropt*. We need hardly 

and. a« thix is given away till it reminds name th-) absard RuppoRiti'>n that Fust, 

OS that it i* nothing but oountera, so that the grett pri*«ter, was irteaded. 
Is spilt till it aSsots us no more than its 
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deemed by some the earliest specimen of the historical plaj 
Hb Ed- founded upon English chronicles. Whether this be 
^'^^ ^^- true or not, and probably it is not, it is certainly bj 
far the best after those of Shakspeare.^ And it seems proba- 
ble that the old plays of the Contention of Lancaster and 
piaya York, and the True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of 
Henry* VI. York, which Shakspeare remodelled in the second 
was taken, and third parts of Henry VI., were in great part 
by Marlowe, thougli Greene seems to put in for some share 
in their composition.'* These plays claim certainly a very 
low rank among those of Shakspeare: his original portion 
is not inconsiderable ; but it is fair to observe, that some 
of the passages most popular, such as the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort, and the last speech of the Duke of York, seem not 
to be by his hand. 

31. No one could think of disputing the superiority of 
p J Marlowe to all his contemporaries of this early 

school of the English drama. He was killed in a 
tavern fray in 1593. There is more room for difference 
of tastes as to the second place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed 
high praises upon Peele : ** His David and Bethsabe is the 
earliest fountiiin of pathos and harmony that can be traced 
in our dramatic poetry. His fancy is rich, and his feeling 

1 Collier observes, that " the character crow, beautified with oar feathers, that, 

of Richard II. in Shakspeare seems modelled with hid tiger's heart wrapped in a player's 

in no slight degree upon that of Edward II. hide, suppo.scs he is as well able to bom- 

Bttt I am reluctant to admit, that Shak- bast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 

speare modelled his chnrarters by tho^e of and, being an absolute Johannes factotum, 

others ; and it is natural to ask whether is, in his own conceit, the only Shakeseene 

there were not an extraordinary likeness in a country." An alludon is here mani- 

in the dispositions aa well as fortunes of fest to the '* tiger's heart, wrapt in a wo- 

the two kings." man's hide." which Shakspeare borrowed 

* These old plays were reprinted by from the old play. The Contention of the 

Steevens in 1763. .Malone, on a laborious Houses, and which is here introduced to 

comparison of them with the second and hint the particular subject of plaf^arisin 

third parts of Henry VI., has aM;ertained that prompts the complaint of Greene. 

that 1771 lines in the latter plays were The bitterness he displays must lead us to 

taken fh>m the former unaltered, 2373 suspect that he had been one liimself uf 

altered by Shakspeare, while 1899 were those who were thus preyed upon. But 

altogether his own. It remains to inquire the greater part of the plays in question 

who are to claim the credit of these other is, in the judgment, I conceive, of ali com- 

plays, so great a portion of which has passed petent critics, far above the powers either 

with the world for the genuine work of of Oreene or Peele, and exhibits a much 

Shakspeare. The solution seems to be greater share of the spirited versification, 

^ven, as well as we can expect, in a pas- called by Jonson the " mighty line," of 

sage often quoted from Robert Oreene's Christopher Marlowe. Huone, upon se- 

Oroat's Worth of Wit, published not long cond thought, gaUs both these plays to 

before his death in September, 1592. Marlowe, having, in Ids dissertation on the 

^'Tes,"8ayshe. addressing hiuiHclf to some three parts of Henry YI., assigned one to 

one who has been conjectured to be Peele, Oreene, the other to Peele. None cX th« 

but more probably Marlowe, '^ trust them three parts have any resemblauoe to tiM 

(the players) not; for there is au upstart manner of Peele. 
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tender; and his conceptions of dramatic character have no 
inconsiderable mixture of solid veracity and ideal beauty. 
There is no such sweetness of versification and imagery to 
be found in our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare." ' I must 
concur with Mr. Collier in thinking these compliments exces- 
sive. Peele has some command of imagery, but in every 
other quality it seems to me that he has scarce any claim to 
honor ; and I doubt if there are three lines togetlier in any of 
his plays that could be mistaken for Shiikspeare\s. His PIdward 
I. is a gross tissue of absurdity, with some facility of language, 
but nothing truly good. It has also tlie fault of grossly vio- 
lating historic truth, in a hideous misrepi'esentation of the 
virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; probably from the base motive 
of rendering the Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. This 
play, which is founded on a ballad equally false, is referred to 
the year 1593. The versification of Peele is much inferior 
to that of Marlowe ; and, though sometimes poetical, he seemi* 
rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Robert 
Greene, whose " Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay " ^^ 
may probably be placed about the year 1590. This 
comedy, though savoring a little of the old school, contains 
easy and spirited versification, superior to Peele, and, though 
not so energetic as that of Marlowe, reminding us i)erhap8 
more frequently of Shakspeare.* Greene succeeds pretty well 
in that florid and gay style, a little redundant in images, 
which Shakspeare frequently gives to his princes and cour- 
tiers, and which renders some unimpo'sioned scenes in his 
historic plays effective and brilliant. There is great talent 
shown, though upon a very strange canvas, in Greene's 

> SpecimeiM of English Poetry, I. 140. * " Greene, in IkciUty of expremion and 

Hawkins mjs of three Unee in Peelers D»- in the flow of his blank Tene, ia not to be 

rid and Bethsabe, that they contain a placed below his contemporary l*eele. His 

metaphor worthy of .£Khyluji : — usual fault, more discorerable in his plays 

*^At him the thunder st&ali discharge his than in his poems, is an absence of simpli 

bolt, city ; but his pedantic classical references, 

And his lUr spouse with bright and frequentlv without either taste or disrn> 

fiery wings tion, he had in common with tlie other 

Sit ever burning on his Iiatefol bones.** scribbling scholars of the time. It was 

It may be imther .fisehylean, yet I can- Sbakspeare's good fortune to be in a peat 
not much admire it. Peele seldom at- degree without the knowledge, and there- 
tempts such flights. " E[is genius was not fore, if on no other account, without the 
boldly original ; but be had an elegance of defect.^' — Collier, iil. 153. Heck gires hfan 
fluicy, a gracefhlness of ezpraesion. and a credit (hr " a happy taknt, a clear spirit, 
melody of Tersiflcation, which, in the ear- and a lirely imagination, which charact«^ 
Her part of his career, was scarcely ap- ias all his writings." -^ Collier, Ul. 148. 
pn»ch«L"— CoUiar, lU. 191 
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" Looking Glass for Liondon and England.** His angry allu- 
sion to Shakspearc's plagiarism is best explained by supposing 
that he was himself concerned in the two old plays which had 
been converted into the second and third parts of Henry 
VI.^ In default of a more probable claimant, I have some- 
times been inclined to assign the first part of Henry VI. to 
Greene. But those who are far more conversant with the 
style of our dramatists do not suggest this ; and we are evi- 
dently ignorant of many names, wliich might have ranked not 
discreditably by the side of these tragedians. The first part, 
however, of Henry VI. is, in some passages, not unworthy of 
Shakspeare's earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike his 
style ; nor in fiict do I know any one of his contemporaries 
who could have written the scene in the Temple Garden. 
The light touches of his pencil have ever been still more 
inimitable, if possible, than its more elaborate strokes.' 

33. We can hardly afford time to dwell on several other 
other writei-s anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. 
writeraof Collier places, as a writer of blank verse, next to 
"^■*^' Marlowe,^ Lodge,* Lilly, Nash, Hughes, and a few 

^ Mr. Collier sajs. iii. 146, Oreene may and their language, though now swelling 
possibly have had a nand in the True IDs- into bombast, and now sinking into mean- 
(ory of Richard, Duke of York. But why neiw, is generally rich with poetry, whil« 
possibly ? when he claims it, if not in ex- their versification, though somewhat mo- 
press words, yet so as to leave no doubt of notonous, is almost always flowing and 
his meaning. See the note in p. 377. harmonious. They as much excel their 

In a poem written on Greene in 1594 are immediate predecessors as they are them- 

these lines : — selves excelled by Shakspeare." Not quite 

"Green is the plewdng object of an eye; "."SSu* iii. 207. Kyd is author of 

'Zn^hSf^ the eyes of aU that look'd jeronymo,'and of the SpanL-h Tragedy, 

upon n . . - 1 i. » a continuation of the same storv. Shak- 

Gijen is the ground of every painter's ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ „f their absurdi- 

n^^^L «-„- ♦»,« «^.n»».i ♦« .11 *!,«♦ «»f<> ^^ for ridicule, and has left an abundant 
Greene ^ve the ground to all that wrote ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ p^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Nar^rl-tk. »«o that «> ecUp^a hi, f.^^tShM^^Tat^he^^'-JS- .^^fj^ 

PuZVd h.» p.um«i can the, deny k"?i' Jno''tru'X'''thTw^o.ra' p'^i;^ 

tne same . dramatist. 

This seems an allusion to Greene's own * Lodge, one of the best poets of the age, 

metaphor, and must be taken for a covert was concerned, jointly with Greene, in the 

attack on Shakspeare, who had by thL? Looking Glass for London. In thl* strange 

time pretty well eclipsed the fame of perfonnance, the prophet Uo«i« is brought 

Greene. to Nineveh ; and the tlramatis personate an 

>*' These three gifted men" (Pecle, far as they are serious, belong to that city : 

Greene, and Marlowe), says tlieir late edi- but all the farcical part relates to London, 

tor, Mr. Dyce (i*eele's Works, preface. Of Lodge. Mr. C. says that he Is ''second 

xxxv.), "though they often present to us to Kyd in vigor and boldness of concep- 

pictures that in design and coloring out- tion ; but as a drawer of character, so 

ntge the truth of nature, are the earliest essential a part of dramatic poetry, h« 

of our tra^c writers who exhibit any just unquestionably haa the advantage. " — 

delineation of the workings of passion ; iii. 214. 
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more, have all some degree of merit. Nor do the anon3rmous 
tragedieit, some of which were formerly ascribed to Shak- 
speare^ and which even Schlegel, with less acuteness of criti- 
cism than IS usual with liim, has deemed genuine, always 
want a forcible delineation of pas^^ion, and a vigorous strain of 
verse, though not kept up for many lines. Among these are 
specimens of the domestic sjHicies of tragic drama, drawn 
probably from real occurrences, such as Anlen of Fevereham 
and the Yorkshire Tragedy; the former of which especially 
has very considerable merit. Its author, I believe, has not 
been conjectured ; but it may be referred to the last decade of 
the century.* Another play of the same kind, A Woman 
killed with Kindness, bears the date of 1 GOO, and is iieywood^i 
the earliest production of a fertile dramatist, Thomas J5jJ^*^tij 
Heywood. The language is not much raised above Kindn«i. 
that of comedy ; but we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, 
and death, in tluit dramatic category. It may be read with 
interest and approbation at this day ; being quite free from 
extravagance either in manner or language, the besetting sin 
of our earlier dramatists, and equally so from buffoonery. The 
subject resembles that of Kotzebue's dnuna, The Stranger, but 
is managed with a nobler tone of morality. It is tnie that 
Mrs. Frankfort's immediate surrender to her seducer, like 
that of Beaumel6 in the Fatal Dowry, makes her contempti- 
ble ; but this, though it might {)ossibly have originated in the 
necessity created by the narrow limits of theatrical time, has 
the good effect of preventing that sympathy with her guilt 
which is reserved for her penitence. 

34. Of William Shakspeare,* whom, through the mouths ol 

* The murder of Arden of Feremham Mr. Collier discemii the hand of Shak* 

oeeurred imder Kdward VI. ; but the plan speare in the Yorkshire Tragedy, and 

wai published in 1592. The imprcmion thinlu that ** there are nome upeechee 

made by the story must have been deep, which could scarcely hare proceeded fhom 

to produce a tragedy so long afterward)*, any other pen." — Collier. Hi. 61. It was 

It is said by Mr. Collier, that ProfeMior printed with his name in 1608 ; but thi5. 

TIeck has inclined to think Arden of which would be thought good eTidence in 

FeTersham a genuine work of Shakspeare. moot cases, must not be held suflk-ient. 



I cannot but venture to suspect, that, if It ij« impoHsible to expUin the groun<i)i of 

this distinguished critic were a native, he internal persuasion in these nice que!*tinn.« 

would dis^m such diflerences of style as of KstheUc criticism ; but I cannot pcr- 

rmder this hypothesis improbable. The ceive the hand of Shakspeare in any of ttit* 

•peeches in Arden of FeTersham hare anonymous tragedies, 

•pirit and feeling ; but there is none of that > Though I shall not innoratc in a work 

wit. that fertility of analogical imagery, of this kind, not particularly relating to 

whkh the worst plays of Shakspeare dis- Shakspeare, I must obserre, that Sir 

play. Thelangnage'is also more plain and Frederick Madden has offered rery sp«*- 

psnpleuous than we ever And in tum. es- dous reasons (in the ArchieoIogiA, to! 

pedil^ OD a sufcject so (Ull of passion, xxri.) for baUaring that the pout and hi< 
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those whom he has inspired to body forth the modifications 
William of his immense mind, we seem to know better 
Shakspeare. ^|jgjj ^^y human Writer, it may be truly said that we 

scarcely know any thing. We see him, so far as we do see 
him, not in himself, but in a reflex image from the objectivity 
in which he was manifested: he is FalstaiF and Mercutio 
and Malvolio and Jaques and Portia and Imogen and Lear 
and Othello ; but to us he is scarcely a determined person, a 
substantial reality of past time, the man Shakspeare. The 
two greatest names in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his unity, as we do that of 
" the blind old man of Scio*s rocky isle," an improvement in 
critical acuteness doubtless reserved for a distant posterity, 
we as little feel the power of identifying the young man who 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player 
in a London theatre, and retired to his native place in middle 
life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can give a 
distinct historic personality to Homer. All that insatiable 
curiosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected about 
Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than 
to furnish the slightest illustration of his character. It is not 
the register of his baptism, or the draft of his will, or the 
orthography of his name, that we seek. No letter of his writ- 
ing, no record of his conversation, no character of him drawn 
with any fulness by a contemporary, has been produced.* 

35. It is generally supposed that he settled in London 
Hia first about 1587, being then twenty-three years old. 
writings for For some time afterwards, we cannot trace him dis- 
tbe stage. tinctly. Vcnus and Adonis, published in 1593, he 
describes, in his dedication to Lord Southampton, as " the first 

family spelt thdr name l^akspere, and which rather confirm than otherwise what 
that there are, at least, no exceptions in I have said. But I laud the labors of Mr. 
his own autographs, as has commonly Collier, Mr. Hunter, and other collectors of 
been supposed. A copy of Florio's trans- such crumbs ; though I am not sure that 
lation of Montaigne, a book which he had we should not Tenerate Shakspeare as 
cert'iinly read (see MaJone^s note on Tem- much, if they had left him undisturbed in 
|H«t, act ii. scene 1), has been lately dis- his obscurity. To be told that he played 
oorered with the name W. Siiakspere cIchT' a trick to a brother-player in a licentious 
ly written in it ; and there seems no reason amour, or that he died of a drunken frolic, 
to doubt that it is a genuine signature, as a stupid vicar of Stratford recounts (long 
This book has. very properly, been placed after the time) in his diary, does not exact- 
in the British Museum, among the choice ly inform us of the man who wrote Lear. 
KELUTpua of that repository. If there was a Shakspeare of earth, aa I 

MI am not much inclined to qualify this f,"f P^^V^'^'IIT *^ T °/ ^T"*" ' "^ 

paragraph in consequence of thepettj cir- J^ is of h»ni that we desire to know 

cumstances relating to Shakspeare which "ung- - - 1»4^- J 
have been lately brought to light, and 
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heir of his invention." It is, however, certain that it must 
have been written some years before, unless we take these 
words in a peculiar sense : for Greene, in his Groat's Worth 
of Wit, 1592, alludes, as we have seen, to Shakspeare as 
already known among dramatic authors. It appears by tliis 
passage, that he had converted the two plays on the wars of 
York and Lancaster into what we read as the second and 
third parts of Henry VI. Wliat share he may have had in 
similar repairs of the many plays then represented cannot be 
determined. It is generally believed that he had much to do 
with the tragedy of Pericles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, though we should not 
rely too much on that as to Shakspeare, has assigned to him ; 
but the play is full of evident marks of an inferior hand.^ Its 
date is unknown : Drake sup[>oses it to have been his earliest 
work, rather from its inferiority than on any other ground. 
Titus Andronicus is now by common consent denied to be, in 
any sense, a production of Sliakspeare : very few passages, I 
should think not one, resemble his manner.^ 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be presumed, by an allu- 
sion it contains, to have been written before the sub- comedy of 
mission of Paris to Henry IV. in 1594, which nearly *f««»' 
put an end to the civil war.' It is founded on a very 
popular subject. This furnishes two extant comedies of 
Plautus ; a translation from one of which, the Mensechmi, 
wa3 represented in Italy earlier than any other play. It 
had been already, as Mr. Collier tliinks, brought upon 
the stage in England ; and another play, later tlian the 
Comedy of Errors, has been reprinted by Steevens. Shak- 
speare himself was so well pleased with the idea, that he 
has returned to it in Tweldh Night Notwithstanding the 
op)K)rtunity which these mistakes of identity furnish for ludi- 
'Toiis situations, and for carrying on a complex plot, they are 



> Malone. in a dlmertatioa on th« tngv- dence, Meren, so early aa 1598. ennmemtet 

dy of rericled, maintained that it was Titus Andronicus among tne plays of 

altogether an early work of Shakspeare. Shakspeare, and mentions no other but 

Steeren^ contende<l that it was a produc- what is genuine. Drake, U. 287 But in 

tinn of some older poet, improred by htm ; critirbim of all kindt, we muft a-*quire a 

and Malone had the candor to own that dogged habit of resisting testimony, when 

he had been wrong. The opinion of Stee- res ipxa per u vocifereUur to the con> 

vena is now general. Drake gives the lant trary. 

three act*, and part of the former, to ^ Art iii. scene 2. Some have Judged the 

Shakspeare ; but I can hardly think his play from this passage to be written m 

•ban b by any mean.) so large. early as 1591. but on precaifouf grounds 

* Notwithstanding this internal eri- 
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not very well adapted to a dramatic effect, not only from the 
manifest difficulty of finding performers quite alike, but be- 
cause, were this overcome, the audience must be in as great 
embarrassment as the^represented characters themselves. In 
the Comedy of Errors there are only a few passages of a 
poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other living ' dramatist 
could have written : but the story is well invented and well 
managed ; the confusion of persons does not cease to amuse ; 
the dialogue is easy and gay beyond what had been hitherto 
heard on the stage ; there is little buffoonery in the wit, and 
no absurdity in the circumstances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
Two Qen- Comcdy of Errors, though still in the third class of 
tiemen of Shakspcarc's plays. It was probably the first Eng- 

orona. jj^j^ comcdy in which characters are drawn from 
social life, at once ideal and true : the cavaliers of Verona and 
their lady-loves are graceful personages, with no transgression 
of the probabilities of nature ; but they are not exactly the 
real men and women of the same rank in England. The 
imagination of Shakspeare must have been guided by some 
familiarity with romances before it struck out this comedy. 
It contains some very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspicion of the depth of 
thought which Lear and Macbeth were to display, it was 
already evident that the names of Greene, and even Marlowe, 
would be eclipsed without any necessity for purloining their 
plumes. 

38. Love's Labor Lost is generally placed, I believe, at the 
Lore's La- bottom of the list. There is indeed little interest in 
bor Lost. i]^Q fable, if we can say that there is any fable at 
all ; but there are beautiful coruscations of fancy, more origi- 
nal conception of character than in tlie Comedy of Errors, 
more lively humor than in the Gentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of Shakspeare's future powers as a comic writer 
than in either. Much that is here but imperfectly developed 
came forth again in his later plays, especially in As you 
Taming of Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing. The Ta- 
the Shrew, ming of the Shrew is the only play, except Henry 
VT., in which Shakspeare has been very largely a borrower. 
The best parts are certainly his; but it must be confessed that 
several passages for which we give him credit, and which are 
very amusing, belong to his unknown predecessor. The ori- 
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ginal plaj, reprinted bj Steevens, was published in 1594.^ I 
do not find so much genius in the Taming of the Shrew as in 
Love's Labor Lost ; but, as an entire plaj, it is much more 
complete. 

39. The beautiful plaj of Midsummer Night's Dream is 
placed by Malone as early as 1592 : its superiority Midstunmer 
'to those we have already mentioned affords some Night's 
presumption that it was written after them. But "*"* 

It evidently belongs to the earlier period of Shakspeare's 
genius ; poetical, as we account it, more than dramatic ; yet 
rather so because the indescribable profusion of imaginative 
poetry in this play overpowers our senses till we can hardly 
observe any thing else, than from any deficiency of dramatic 
excellence. For in reality the structure of the fable, consist- 
ing as it does of three if not four actions, very distinct in 
their subjects and personages, yet wrought into each other 
without effort or confusion, displays the skill, or rather instinct- 
ive felicity, of Shakspeare, as much as in any play he has 
written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to fabricate 
a complex plot; for low comic scenes, interspersed with a 
serious action upon wliich they have no influence, do not 
merit notice. The Menicchmi of Plautus had been imitated 
by others as well as by Shakspeare; but we speak here of 
original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, I believe, alto- 
gether original in one of the most beautiful concep- its na- 
tions that ever visited the mind of a poet, — the fairy «*»in«nr. 
machinery. A few before him had dealt in a vulgar and 
clumsy manner with popular superstitions ; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air and earth, long 
since established in the creed of childhood, and of those simple 
as children, had never for a moment been blended with 
** human mortals " among the personages of the drama. Lilly's 
Maid's Metamorphosis is probably later than this play of 
Shakspeare, and was not published till 1 600.' It is unneces- 
sary to observe, that the fairies of Spenser, as be has dealt 
with them, are wholly of a difierent race. 

> Mr. OoUier thinks that Shakspean had nMdr called KngHshimm Ibr my M01H9, 

BOthiug to do with any of the scenes when iii. 79. 

Katherine and Petrachio are not intro- * Collier. Qi. 186. lilly had, howerar, 

dnoed. The nnderplot renembles, he says, brought iUries, without makinff tbsm 

the style of Haughton, author of a 00- speak, into some of his eariierpliqn. IMd. 

VOL. n. 18 
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41. The language of Midsummer Night's Dream is equally 
ite Ian- novel with the machinery. It sparkles in perpetual 
if°*«®" brightness with all the hues of the rainbow, yet there 
is nothing overcharged or affectedly ornamented. Perhaps 
no play of Shakspeare has fewer blemishes, or is from begin- 
ning to end in so perfect keeping ; none in which so few lines 
could be erased, or so few expressions blamed. His own 
peculiar idiom, the dress of his mind, which began to be dis- 
cernible in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is more frequently 
manifested in the present play. The expression is seldom 
obscure ; but it is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, the 
expression of other dramatists, and far less of the people. 
And here, without reviving the debated question of Shak- 
speare's learning, I must venture to think that he possessed 
rather more acquaintance with the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and improper, except in 
the sense of their primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the supposition of 
absolute ignorance. In the Midsummer Night's Dream these 
are much less frequent than in his later dramas. But here 
we find several instances. Thus, " things base and vile, hold- 
ing no quantity^* for value ; rivers, that " have overborn their 
continents" the continente ripa of Horace ; " compact of ima- 
gination ; " " something of great constancy" for consistency ; 
" sweet Pyramus translated there ; " " the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may extenuate" I have considerable 
doubts whether any of these ex})ressions would be found in 
the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was less 
overrun by pedantry than that of her successor; but, could 
authority be produced for Latinisms so forced, it is still not 
very likely that one who did not understand their proper 
meaning would have introduced them into poetry. It would 
be a weak answer, that we do not detect in Shakspeare any 
imitations of the Latin poet.s. His knowledge of the lan- 
guage may have been chiefly derived, like that of schoolboys, 
from the dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough appre- 
ciation of their beauties. But, if we should believe him well 
acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means sur- 
prising that his learning does not display itself in imitation. 
Shakspeare seems now and then to have a tiuge on his imagi- 
nation from former passages ; but he never designedly imi- 
tates, though, as we have seen, he has sometimes adopted. 
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The streams of invention flowed too fast from his own mind 
to leave him time to accommodate the words of a foreign lan- 
guage to our own. He knew that to create would be easier 
and pleasanter and better.* 

42. The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is referred by Ma- 
lone to the year 1596. Were I to judge by internal Romeo and 
evidence, I should be inclined to date this play be- J«u«*- 
fore the Midsummer Night's Dream : the great frequency of 
rhymes ; the comparative absence of Latinisms ; the want of 
that thoughtful philosophy, which, when it had once germi- 
nated in Shakspeare's mind, never ceased to display itself; 
and several of the faults that juvenility may best explain 
and excuse, — would justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which Shakspeare had 
frequently recourse for his fable, he had the good 
fortune to meet with this simple and pathetic sub- 
ject. What he found he has arranged with great skill. The 
incidents in Romeo and Juliet are rapid, various, unintermit- 
ting in interest, sufficiently probable, and tending to the 
catastrophe. The most regular dramatist has hardly excelled 
one writing for an infant and barbarian stage. It is certain 
that the observation of the unity of time, which we find in 
this tragedy, unfashionable as the name of unity has become 
in our criticism, gives an intenseness of interest to the story, 
which is oflen diluted and disi)ersed in a dramatic history. 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequently represented, or 
honored with more tears. 

44. If, from this praise of the fable, we pass to other con- 
siderations, it will be more necessary to modify our u,|^qj|„ 
eulogies. It has been said above of the Midsum- and bi»* 
mcr Night's Dream, that none of Shakspeare's plays "**■**••• 
have fewer blemishes. We can by no means repeat this com 
mcndation of Romeo and Juliet It may be said, rather, that 
few, if any, are more open to reasonable censure ; and we are 
almost ecpuilly struck by its excellences and its defects. 

1 The celebrated esmy hj Farmer on the that Shalupeare could hare acquired anj 

learning of Shakespeare put an enJ to nuch knowledge of Oreek. It was not a part of 

notlonn ail wvflnd in Warburtonand many auch education aa he reoeired. The ease 

of the older commcntaton. that he had of Latin is different : we know that he waa 

imitateil Sophoclefi, and^ know not how at a grammar nchool, and could hardly 

many Greek authors. ThoM Indeed who h&Te spent two or three years there with* 

agree with what T hare said in a former out bringing away a certain portion of the 

chapter, as to the state of learning un- language, 
der EUnbeth, will not think it probable 
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45. Madame de Stael has truly remarked, tbat in Romeo 
and Juliet we have, more than in any other tragedy, the mere 
passion of love ; love, in all its vernal proipise, full of hope 
and innocence, ardent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast between this impetuosity 
of delirious joy, in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, throws a charm of 
deep melancholy over the whole. Once alone, each of them, 
in these earlier moments, is touched by a presaging fear : it 
passes quickly away from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the wild effusions of 
their hope, and the madness of grief is mingled with the 
intoxication of their joy. And hence it is, that, notwitlistand- 
ing its many blemishes, we all read and witness this tragedy 
with delight. It is a symbolic mirror of the fearful realities 
of life, where " the course of true love " has so often " not run 
smooth," and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled the 
lovers of Verona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, 
not indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of excessive tender- 
Thechft- Tiess. His first passion for Rosaline, which no 
racters. vulgar poct would have brought forward, serves to 
display a constitutional susceptibility. There is indeed so 
much of this in his deportment and language, that we might 
be in some danger of mistaking it for effeminacy, if the loss 
of his friend had not aroused his courage. It seems to have 
been necessary to keep down a little the other characters, 
that they might not overpower the principal one ; and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, that, if Shakspeare 
had not killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have killed him, 
there might have been some danger of his killing Romeo. 
His brilliant vivacity shows the softness of the other a little 
to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxication in 
loving and being loved whirls away the little reason she may 
have possessed. It is, however, impossible, in my opinion, to 
place her among the great female characters of Shakspeare'a 
creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what shall we say ? 
TiM Ian- It contains passages that every one remembers, that 
•"■••• are among the nobler efforts of Shakspeare's poetry, 
and many short and beautiful touches of his proverbial sweet- 
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ncss. Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in prodigious 
number. The conceits, the phrases that jar on the mind's 
ear, if I may use such an expression, and interfere with the 
very emotion the poet would excite, occur at least in the first 
three acts without intermission. It seems to have formed 
part of his conception of this youthful and ardent pair, that 
they should talk irrationally. The extravagance of their 
fancy, however, not only forgets reason, but wastes itself in 
frigid metaphors and incongruous conceptions: the tone of 
Romeo is that of the most bombastic commonplace of gal- 
lantry, and the young lady differs only in being one degree 
more mad. The voice of virgin love has been counterfeited 
by the authors of many fictions: I know none who have 
thought the style of Juliet would represent it. Nor is this 
confined to the happier moments of their intercourse. False 
thoughts and misplaced phrases deform the whole of the third 
act It may be added, that, if not dramatic propriety, at least 
the interest of the character, is affected by some of Juliet's 
allusions. She seems, indeed, to have profited by the lessons 
and language of her venerable guardian ; and those who 
adopt the edifying principle of deducing a moral from all they 
read, may suppose that Shakspeare intended covertly to warn 
parents against the contaminating influence of such domestics. 
These censures apply chiefly to the first three acts ; as the 
shadows deepen over the scene, the language assumes a tone 
more proportionate to the interest : many speeches are exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; yet the tendency to quibbles is never wholly 
eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitheilo mentioned, to which one or 
two more might be added, belong to the earlier class, ^^ 
or, as we might say, to his first manner. In the period of 
second period of his dramatic life, we should place **>**»p<*"' 
his historical plays, and such others as were written before 
the end of the century, or perha{>s before the death of Eliza- 
beth. The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and Much 
Ado about Nothing, are among these. The versification in 
these is more studied ; the pauses more artificially disposed ; 
the rhymes, though not quite abandoned, become less fre- 
quent; the language is more vigorous and elevated; the 
principal characters are more strongly marked, more dis- 
tinctly conceived, and framed on a deeper insight into man- 
kind. Nothing in the earlier plays can be compared, in 
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this respect, with the two Richards, or Shy lock or FalstafF or 
Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts had been made to dramatize the Eng- 
The histo- ^^ chroniclcs, but, with the single exception of Mar- 
ricai plays. lowe*s Edward II., so unsuccessfully, that Shakspeare 
may be considered as almost an original occupant of the field. 
He followed historical ti*uth with considerable exactness ; and 
in some of his plays, as in that of Richard II., and generally 
in Richard III. and Henry VIII., admitted no imaginary per- 
sonages, nor any scenes of amusement. The historical plays 
have had a great effect on Shakspeare's popularity. They 
have identified him with English feelings in English hearts, 
and are very frequently read more in chiL'hood, and conse- 
quently Ijetter remembered, than some of his superior dramas. 
And these dramatic chronicles borrowed surprising liveliness 
and probability from the national character and form of gov- 
ernment. A prince and a courtier and a slave are the stuff 
on which the historic dramatist would have to work in some 
countries ; but every class of freemen, in the just subordina- 
tion without wliich neither human society, nor the stage, which 
should be its mirror, can be more than a chaos of huddled 
units, lay open to the selection of Shakspeare. What he 
invented is as truly English, as truly historical, in the large 
sense of moral history, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the 
Merchant best of Shakspeare's comedies. This excellent play 
of Venice, jg referred to the year 1597.^ In the management 
of the plot, which is sufficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not conceive that it has been 
surpassed in the annals of any theatre. Yet there are thase 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as a barbarian ; and 
others who, giving what they think due credit to his genius, 
deny him all judgment and dramatic taste. A compj(rison of 
liis works with those of his contemporaries — and it is surely 
to them that we should look — will prove that his judgment is 

^ Meres, in his Palladia Tamia, or Wit's ness his Qentlemen of Verona, his Errors, 
Treasury, 1598, has a passage of some value his Tiove's Labor Lost, his Love's La- 
in determining the age of Shakspeare 's bor Won [the original appellation of All's 
plays, both by what it contains and by Well that Ends Weil], his Midsummer 
what it omits. ^' As Plautus and Seneca Night^s Dream, and his Merchant of Ven- 
are accounted the best for comedy and ice; for tra^i^dy, his Richard II., bis Rich- 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakspeare ard III., lieury IV., King John, Tittu 
among the English b the most excellent in Amlronicun^ and his Romeo and JuUet." 
both kinds for the stage : for comedy, wit- — Drake, ii. 287. 
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bj no means the least of his rare qualities. Tliis is not so 
remarkable in the mere construction of his fable, though the 
present comedy is absolutely perfect in that point of view ; 
and several othei's are excellently managed, as in the general 
keeping of the characters, and the choice of incidents. If 
Shakspeare is sometimes 'extravagant, the Marstons and Mid- 
dletons are seldom otherwise. Tlie variety of characters in 
the Merchant of Venice, and the powerful delineation of those 
upon whom the interest chiefly de|)end8, the eflTectivcness of 
many scenes in representation, the copiousness of the wit, and 
the beauty of the language, it would be superfluous to extol ; 
nor is it our office to repeat a tale so often told as the praise 
of Shakspeare. In the language there is the commence- 
ment of a metaphysical obscurity which soon became cha- 
racteristic ; but it is perhaps less observable than in any later 
play. 

51. The sweet and sportive temper of Shakspeare, though 
it never deserted him, gave way to advancing years, and to 
the mastering force of serious thought. What he read we 
know but very imperfectly ; yet, in the last years of tliis cen- 
tury, when five and thirty summers had ripened his genius, it 
seems that he must have transfused much of the wisdom of 
past ages into his own ail-combining mind. In several of the 
historical plays, in the Merchant of Venice, and asYou 
especially in As You Like It, the philosophic eye, ^^^ ^^ 
turned inward on the mysteries of human nature, is more and 
more characteristic ; and we might apply to the last comedy 
the bold figure that Coleridge has less appropriately employed 
as to the early poems, that " the creative power and the intel- 
lectual energy wrestle as in a war-embrace." In no other 
play, at least, do we find the bright imagination and fasci- 
nating grace of Shakspeare*s youth so mingled with the. 
thoughtfulness of his maturer age. This play is referred 
with reasonable probability to the year 1600. Few comedies 
of Shakspeare are more generally pleasing, and its manifold 
improbabilities do not much affect us in perusal. The brave, 
injured Orlando, the sprightly but modest Rosalind, the faith- 
ful Adam, the reflecting Jaqucs, the serene and magnanimous 
Duke, interest us by turns, though the play is not so well 
managed as to condense our sympathy, and direct it to the 
conclusion. 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspeare had generally been 
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drawn from novels, and laid in foreign lands. But several 
joDMii's of our earliest plays, as has been partly seen, delineate 
»r«T Man ^j^^ prevailing manners of English life. None had 
Humor. acquired a reputation which endured beyond their 
own time, till Ben Jonson, in 1596, produced, at the age of 
twenty-two, his first comedy. Every Man in his Humor ; an 
extraordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the possession of youth, a clear and unerring description of 
human character, various, and not extravagant beyond the 
necessities of the stage. He had learned the principles of 
comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and Terence ; for they were 
not to be derived from the moderns at home or abroad : but 
he could not draw from them the application of living passions 
and manners ; and it would be no less unfair, as Gifibrd has 
justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy of Thraso, than to 
deny the dramatic originality of Kitely. 

53. Every Man in his Humor is perhaps the earliest of 
European domestic comedies that deserves to be remembered ; 
for even the Mandragora of Machiavel shrinks to a mere 
farce in comparison.^ A much greater master of comic 
powers than Jonson was indeed his contemporary, and, as he 
perhaps fancied, his rival ; but, for some reason, Shakspeare 
had never yet drawn his story from the domestic life of his 
countrymen. Jonson avoided the common defect of the 
Italian and Spanish theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatic 
objects to one only, a rapid and amusing succession of inci- 
dents : his plot is slight and of no great complexity ; but his 
excellence is to be found in the variety of his characters, and 
in their individuality, very clearly defined, with little extrava- 
gance. 

1 This would not have been approved by facta. Gingu^nd might possibly be able to 

a modem literary historian. ^' Quelle 6t&it, read English, but certainly had no sort of 

avant que Moli^re parut et m&me de son acquaintance with the English theatre. I 

temps, la comedie modeme comparable k should have no hesitation in replying, that 

la Caiandria, k la Mandragore, aux meil* we could produce at least forty comedies, 

leures pieces de TArioste, k ccUes de TAre- before the age of Moli jre, superior to the 

tin, du Cecchi, du La^a, du Bentivoglio, best of those he has mentioned, and per- 

de Francesco D'Ambra, et de tant d'au- haps three times that number as good M 

U«8?" — Oiagu6n6, vi. 316. This comes the worst, 
of deciding before we know any thing of the 
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CHAPTER VIL 



HI8T0BT or POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE, FROM 1560 TO 1000. 



Section I. 

style of belt Italian Wrlten—Tboie of Franee—fiiglaDd. 

1. I AM not aware that we can make any great distinction 
in the character of the Italian writers of this and the itaUan 
preceding period, though they are more numerous in ^riten. 
the present. Some of these have been already mentioned on 
account of their subjects. In point of style, to which we now 
chiefly confine ourselves, Casa is esteemed among 
the best.^ The Galateo is ceiliiinly diffuse, but not 
so languid as some contem))orary works ; nor do we find in it, 
I think, so many of the inversions wiiich are common blem- 
ishes in the writings of this age. The prose of Tasso 
is placed by Corniani almost on a level with his 
poetry for beauty of diction. " We find in it," he says, " dig- 
nity, rhythm, elegance, and purity without affectation, and 
perspicuity without vulgarity. lie is never trifling or verbose, 
like his contemporaries of that century, but endeavors to fill 
every part of his discourses with meaning." * These praises 
may be just ; but there is a tediousness in the moral essays of 
Tasso, which, like many other ])rodu('tions of that class, assert 
what the reader has never seen denied, and distinguish what 
he is in no danger of confounding. 

2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of the 
voluminous Milan collection, have united equally 

with Firenzuola the most simple naivete to a deli- chanStalr 
cate sweetness, that diffuses itself over the heart of of itaUan 
the reader. Ilis dialogue on the Beauty of Women ^'°**' 

1 Corniani, t. 174. Parini called the Qalateo, ** Capo d'opera di noctra Ungna.' 
t Goniiaai, tL 210. 
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is reckoned one of the best of his works. It is diffuse, but 
seems to deserve the praise bestowed upon its language. His 
translation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is read with more 
pleasure than the original. The usual style of Italian prose 
in this, accounted by some its best age, is elaborate, ornate, 
yet not to excess, with a rhythmical structure apparently 
much studied, very rhetorical, and for the most part trivial, as 
we should now think, in its matter. The style of Machiavel, 
to which perhaps the reader's attention was not sufficiently 
called while we were concerned with his political philosoj)hy, 
is eminent for simplicity, strength, and clearness. It would 
not be too much to place him at the head of the prose writers 
of Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. " They were apt to presume," says Cor- 
niani, " that the spirit of good writing consisted in the artifi- 
cial employment of rhetorical figures. They hoped to fertilize 
a soil barren of argument by such resources. They believed 
that they should become eloquent by accumulating words upon 
words, and phrases upon phrases, hunting on every side for 
metaphors, and exaggerating the most trifling theme by frigid 
hyperboles.*' ^ 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Raffaelle Borghino, published 
Italian ^^ 1584, Called II Riposo, is highly praised for its 
letter- Style by the Milan editors ; but it is difficult for a 
writers. foreigner to judge so correctly of these delicacies of 
language, as he may of the general merits of composition. 
They took infinite pains with their letters, great numbere of 
which have been collected. Those of Annibal Caro are among 
the best known ; * but Pietro Aretino, Paolo Manuzio, and 
Bonfadio are also celebrated for their style. The appearance 
of labor and affectation is still less pleasing in epistolary cor- 
respondence than in writings more evidently designed for the 
public eye ; and there will be found abundance of it in these 

> Oomiani, vi. 52. danno. Cosa, che a me pare straniseima e 

* It Is of no relevancy to the history of stooiachosa, che habbiuno a parlar con 

literature ; but in one of Caro's letters to uno. come 8e {o»»e un altro, e tutta via in 

Bernardo Tanso, about 1544, he cenKurco astratto, quaKi con la idea di colui, con chi 

the innovation of using the third person si parla, non con la persona sua propria, 

in addressing a convspondent. '*Tutto Pure T abuse egiafiitto,ed^generale,''&c 

questo secolo (dice Monsiguor de laCasa) — lib. i. p. 122 (edit. 1581). I have found 

h adulatore; oguuno che scrive d^ de le the third person used as early as a letter 

signorie; ognuno, a chi si scrive, le vuole ; of Paolo Manuzio to Castelvetro in 1543 : 

e non pure i grandi, ma i mezzaoi e 1 plebei but, where there was any intimacy with an 

quasi aspirano a questi gran nomi, c si equal ruuk, it is not much employed ; nor 

tengonoancoperaffronto, se nongii hanno. is it always found in that age in letters to 

• d' erroze son ootati quelli, cl^ non gll men of very high rank from Uieir inferion 
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Italian writere, e8))eciall7 in addressing their superiors. 
Cicero was a model perpetually before their eyes, and whose 
faults they did not perceive. Yet perhaps the Italian writ- 
ings of this period, with their flowing grace, are more agree- 
able than the sententious antitheses of the Spanianls. Both 
are artificial ; but the efforts of the one are bestowed on dic- 
tion and cadence, those of the other display a constant strain 
to be emphatic and profound. What Cicero was to Italy, 
Seneca became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffuseness is 
found in the well-known translation of Tacitus by DarannU't 
Davanzati. This, it has often been said, he has Tacitua. 
accomplished in fewer words than the original. No one, for 
the most part, inquires into the truth of what is confidently 
said, even where it is obviously impossible. But whoever 
knows the Latin and Italian languages must know that a 
translation of Tacitus into Italian cannot be made in fewer 
words. It will be found, as might be expected, that Davan- 
zati has succeeded by leaving out as much as was required to 
compensate the difference that articles and auxiliary verbs 
made against him. His translation is also censured by Cor- 
niani,^ as full of obsolete terms and Florentine vulgar- 
isms. 

5. We can place under no better head than the present 
that lighter literature, which, without taking the form jordano 
of romance, endeavors to amuse the reader by fanci- Kruno, 
ful invention and gay remark. The Italians have much of 
this ; but it is beyond our province to enumerate productions 
of no great merit or renown. Jordano Bruno's celebrated 
Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante is one of this class. Another 
of Bruno's light pieces is entitled La Cabala del Cavallo 
Pegaseo, con V Aggiunta de V Asino Cillenico. This luis 
more profaneness in it than the Spaccio delhi Bestia. Tho 
latter, as is well known, was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; 
as was abo another little piece, Gli Eroici Furori. In this he 
has a sonnet addressed to the English ladies : ^^ Dell' In^hil- 
terra o Vaghe Ninfe e Belle ; ** but ending, of course, with a 
compliment, somewhat at the ex))ense of these beauties, to 
** r unica Diana, Qual' e tr«L voi quel, che tri gl' astri il sole." 
It had been well for Bruno if he had kept himself under the 
protection of Diana. The ^* chaste beams of that watery 

« VL68. 
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moon ** were less scorching than the fires of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

6. The French generally date the beginning of an easy 
French ^"^ natural style in their own language from the 
writers: publication of Jamcs Amyot's translation of Plutarch 

^ in 1559. Some earlier writers, however, have been 

mentioned in another place, and perhaps some might have 
been added. The French style of the sixteenth century is for 
the most part diffuse, endless in its periods, and consequently 
negligent of grammar: but it was even then lively and 
unaffected, especially in narration ; the memoirs of that age 
being still read with pleasure. Amyot, according to some, 
knew Greek but indifferently, and was perhaps on that account 
a better model of his own language ; but, if he did not always 
render the meaning of Plutarch, he has made Plutarch's repu- 
tation, and that, in some measure, of those who have taken 
Plutarch for their guide. It is well known how popular, 
more perhaps than any other ancient, this historian and moral- 
ist has been in France ; but it is through Amyot that he has 
been read. The style of his translator, abounding with the 
native idiom, and yet enriching the language, not at that time ^ 
quite copious enough for its high vocation in literature, with 
many words which usage and authority have recognized, has 
always been regarded with admiration, and by some, in the 
prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret It is in French 
prose what that of Marot is in poetry ; and suggests, not an 
uncultivated simplicity, but the natural grace of a young 
person, secure of appearing to advantage, but not at bottom 
indifferent to doing so. This naivete, a word wliich, as we 
have neither naturalized in orthography nor translated it, I 
must adopt, has ever since been the charm of good writing in 
France. It is, above all, the characteristic of one who may 
justly be called the disciple of Amyot, and who extols him 
above all other writers in the language, — Montaigne. The 
fascination of Montaigne's manner is acknowledged by all who 
read liim ; and with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never have been the 
favorite of the world.* 

7. In the Essays of Montaigne, a few passages occur of 
striking though simple eloquence. But it must be admitted* 

1 See the articles on Amyot In Balllet, selle ; Pr6&ce aux (Barrea do Paacalf pw 
Hr. 428; Bayle; Lallarpe; Biogr. UniTer- Neufcti&teau. 
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that the familiar idiomatic tone of Amyot was better fitted 
to please than to awe, to soothe the mind than to Montaigne- 
excite it, to charm away the cares of the moment than ^" ^'*''^- 
to impart a durable emotion. It was also so remote from the 
grand style which the writings of Cicero and the precepts of 
rhetoric had taught the learned world to admire, that we 
cannot wonder to find some who sought to model their French 
by a different standard. The only one of these, so far as I am 
aware, that falls within the sixteenth century, is Du Vair, a 
man not less distinguished in public life than in literature; 
having twice held the seals of Fmnce under I^ouis XIII. 
" He composed,** says a modem writer, " many works, in which 
he endeavored to be eloquent ; but he fell into the error, at 
that time so common, of too much wishing to Latinize our 
mother-tongue. He has been charged with fabricating words, 
such as sponsion f cogitation, contyniflie, dilttcidite, contemne- 
tnent^^ &c. Notwithstanding these instances of bad taste, 
which, when collected, seem more monstrous than as they are 
dispersed in his writings, Du Vair is not devoid of a flowing 
eloquence, which, whether perfe(!tly congenial to the spirit of 
the language or not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and brilliant, in Fi-ench 
literature.* It was, of courae, the manner of the bar and of 
the pulpit, afler the pulpit laid aside its buffoonery, far more 
than that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to communicate much information 

1 Nealbhiteftu, In Pi^ftr« 4 Paiical, p. tu tie notre iil^le tenlr let nceiiux de 

181. Bouterwek, r. 826, pnUi«efl Du Vair ; Vranre, qui n'ait ^t^ xoSjk en cette charge, 

bat he doefl not wem a fiiTorite with h\» pour en £tre dcj«tt^ arec contunielie? 

compatriot critics. Olui qui auroit ru M. le Chanrvlier Oli- 

* *' Du Vair's Kmar de la Conntance et Tier, ou M. le Chanrelier d« I'UoMpltal, 

Gonmlationfl ^ Malheur* Publiquen, of partir de la cour pour se retirer en leunt 

which the flnit edition In in 1594, fumiMhea maifonfl, n'auriot jamaiii envii de tela 

some eloquent declamation in a style un- honneun, ni de tela charseii. Imagines 

like that of Amyot. '* Kepamei en rotre touh cen braTefl et v^n^rablefl vieillards, 

memorie rhiMtoire de tonte Tantiquit^ ; et e»quelM reluiM>ient touted Hortea de TertuR, 

quand Tooa trouTerei un magijttrat qui aura et e^queln entre une infinite de grander 

en grand credit enrers an peuple, ou au- partieti toum n'euwies 0qu que ehoifdr, 

pria d'un prince, et qui ae nera roulu ren)pIi«d'erudltion, coniiommei^albdres, 

comporter rertueuaement, ditce hardi- ajnateurs de leur patrie, Tralment digneo 

ment : Je gage que ceatui-ci a kik banni, de tellen charge*, ni le r\hc\m eunt ^t^ 

que ceatui-ci a ^t^ tui, que ce«tui-ci a ^t^ digrie d*eux. Apr^d avoir longuemenf et 

empolmnni. A Athinea, Arlfftidis, The- fldelement wrris la patrie, on leur dreme 

ml«toclifl. et Phocion ; 4 Rome, inflni« des- de« querelle« d^Allemana, et de faumes 

quela Je laiiwe Ice noma poor n'emplir le accumtionfl {lOur lea bannir dea affiiirea, 

papier, me contentant de Camilla, Scipion, ou plutdt four en prirer lea aftUren; 

et dceron pour Tantiquit^, de Papinien comme un narire agit^ de la condulte 

pour lee temps des empereurs Romains. et de si sages et experts pllotes, afln de le 

de Boece sous lea Gots. Ifaia pourquoi le fiiiro plus ais^ment briser." — p. 76 (edit. 

praoona-DOua d haat? Qui aTona-DOua 1604). 
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as to the minor literature of France. One book may be named 
s&tiro as being familiarly known, the Satire Menippee. 
M«nipp6e. The first edition bears the date of 1593, but is 
said not to have appeared till 1594, containing some allusions 
te events of that year. It is a ridicule on the proceedings of 
the League, who were then masters of Paris; and has 
commonly been ascribed te Leroy, canon of Rouen, though 
Passerat, Pithou, Rapin, and others are said te have had 
pome share in it. This book is historically curious ; but I do 
not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree of humor 
or invention. The truth appeare so much throughout, that it 
cannot be ranked among works of fiction.^ 

9. In the scanty and obscure productions of the English 
English press under Edward and Mary, or in the early years 
writers. of Elizabeth, we should search, I conceive, in vain 
for any elegance or eloquence in writing. Yet there is an 
increasing expertness and fluency; and, the language insen- 
sibly rejecting obsolete forms, the manner of our writers is less 
uncouth, and their sense more pointed and perspicuous, than 
before. Wilson's Art of Rhetorique is at least a proof that 
some knew the merits of a good style, if they did not yet 

brino: their rules to bear on their o^vn lan<niaa;e. In Wilson's 



own manner there is nothing remarkable. The first book 
Aflcham. which cau be worth naming at all is Ascham's 
Schoolmaster, published in 1570, and probably 
written some yeai*s before. Ascham is plain and strong in 
his style, but without grace or warmth: his sentences have 
no harmony of structure. He stands, however, as far as I 
have seen, above all other writers in the first half of the 
queen's reign. The best of these, like Reginald Scot, express 
their meaning well, but mth no attempt at a rhythmical 
structure or figurative language: they are not bad writers, 
beciiuse their solid sense is aptly conveyed to the mind ; but 
tliey are not good, because they have little selection of words, 
and give no pleasure by means of style. Puttenham is 
perhaps the first who wrote a well-measurqd prose: in his 
Art of English Poesie, published in 158G, he is elaborate, 
studious of elevated and chosen expression, and rather diffuse, 
in the manner of the Italians of the sixteenth century, 
who affected that fuhiess of style, and whom he probably 

» Biogr. UniT. art. " Leroy ; " ATgneul-Marvllle, 1. 197. 
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meant to imitate. But in these later years of the queen, 
when almost every one was eager to be distinguished for 
sharp wit or ready learning, the want of good models of 
writing in our own language gave rise to some perversion 
of the public taste. Thoughts and words began to be valued, 
not as they were just and natural, but as they were removed 
from common apprehension, and most exclusively the original 
property of those who employed them. This in poetry 
showed itself in affected conceits, and in prose led to the 
pedantry of recondite mythological allusion, and of a Latin- 
ized phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of this class is the 
Euphues of Lilly ; a book of little value, but which EuphuM 
deserves notice on account of the influence it is o^^^/* 
recorded to have had upon the court of Elizabeth ; an 
influence also over the public taste, which is manifested in 
the literature of the age.^ It is divided into two parts, 
having separate titles: the first, "Euphues, the Anatomy 
of wit ; " the second, " Euphues and his England." This is a 
very dull story of a young Athenian, whom the author places 
at Naples in the first part, and brings to England in the 
second: it is full of dry commonplaces. The style, which 
obtained celebrity, is antithetical and sententious to affecta- 
tion; a perpetual effort, with no adequate success, render- 
ing the book equally disagreeable and ridiculous, though it 
might not be diffii-ult to find passages rather more happy and 
ingenious than the rest. The following specimen is taken at 
random; and, though sufficiently characteristic, is perhaps 
rather unfavorable to Lilly, as a little more affected and 
empty than usual: — 

11. "The sharpest north-east wind, my good Euphues, 
doth never last three days ; tempests have but a short time ; 
and the more violent the thunder is, the less permanent it is. 
In the like manner, it falleth out with jars and carpings of 
friends, which, begun in a moment, are ended in a moment. 
Necessary it is, that among friends there should be some 
thwarting ; but, to continue in anger, not convenient : the camel 
first troubleth the water before he drink ; the frankincense is 
burned before it smell; friends are tried before they be 

> [BnphaMfMr. Collier thinks, wm pub- edition. Watti reftn the lint edltkNi to 
Ibhed early in 1679 : Malone had a copy of 1580.— 1S12.] 
thai jiar. which he took to be the second 
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trusted, lest, shining like the carbuncle, as though they had 
fire, they be found, being touched, to be ^-ithout fire. Friend- 
ship should be like the wine which Homer, much commend- 
ing, called Maroneum, whereof one pint being mingled with 
five quarts of water, yet it keepcth his old strength and 
virtue, not to be qualified by any discourtesy. Where salt 
doth grow, nothing else can breed ; where friendship is built, 
no offence can harbor. Then, Euphues, let the falling-out of 
friends be the renewing of affection, that in this we may 
resemble the bones of the lion, which, lying still and not 
moved, begin to rot ; but, being stricken one against another, 
break out like fire, and wax green." 

12. "The lords and gentlemen in that court (of Elizabeth) 
are also an example," he says in a subsequent passage, " for 
all others to follow, — true types of nobility, the only stay and 
staff of honor ; brave courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revel in 
peace, and ride in war. In fight fierce, not dreading death ; 
in friendship firm, not breaking promise ; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve ill. Their adversaries 
they trust not, — that showeth their wisdom ; their enemies 
they fear not, — that argueth their courage. They are not apt 
to proffer injuries, not fit to take any ; loath to pick quarrels, 
but longing to revenge them." Lilly pays great compliments 
to the ladies for beauty and modesty, and overloads Elizabeth 
with panegyric- " Touching the beauty of this prince, her 
countenance, her majesty, her personage, 1 cannot think that 
it may be sufficiently commended, when it cannot be too much 
marvelled at : so that I am constrained to say, as Praxiteles 
did when he began to paint Venus and her son, who doubted 
whether the world could afford colors good enough for two 
such fair faces, and I whether my tongue can yield words 
to blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof none can ima- 
gine ; which, seeing it is so, I must do like those that want 
a clear sight, who, being not able to discern the sun in the 
sky, are enforced to behold it in the water." 

13. It generally happens, that a style devoid of simplicity, 
Tt8 popu- when first adopted, becomes the object of admiration 
i^^'y* for its imagined ingenuity and difficulty ; and that of 
Euphues was well adapted to a pedantic generation, who 
valued nothing higher than far-fetched allusions and sen- 
tentious precepts. All the ladies of the time, we are told, 
were Lilly's scholars ; " she who spoke not Euphuism 
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being as little regarded at court as if she could not speak 
French." "His invention," says one of his editors, who 
seems well worthy of him, "was so curiously strung, that 
Elizabeth's court held his notes in admiration." ^ Shak- 
speare has ridiculed this style in Love's Labor Lost, and 
Jonson in Every Man out of his Humor; but, as will 
be seen on comparing the extracts I have given above with 
the language of Holofemes and Fastidious Brisk, a little 
in the tone of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott has 
heightened in one of his novels, till it bears no gfeat re- 
semblance to the real Euphues. I am not sure that Shak- 
speare has never caught the Euphuistic style, when he did 
not intend to make it ridiculous, especially in some speeches 
of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose-writer, in any positive sense of the 
word, is Sir Philip Sidney. The Arcadia appeared stdne^'i 
in 1590. It has been said of the author of this ^~~"*- 
famous romance, to which, as such, we shall have soon to 
revert, that " we may regard the whole literary character of 
that age as in some sort derived and descended from him, 
and his work as the fountain from which all the vigorous 
shoots of that period drew something of their verdure and 
strength. It was, indeed, the Arcadia which first taught to the 
contemporary writers that inimitable interweaving and con- 
texture of words, that bold and unshackled use and applica- 
tion of them, that art of giving to language, appropriated to 
objects the most common and trivial, a kind of acquired and 
adventitious loftiness, and to diction in itself noble and ele- 
vated a sort of superadded dignity, that power of ennobling 
the sentiments by the language, and the language by the 
sentiments, which so often excites our admiration in perusing 
the writers of the age of Elizabeth."* This panegyric 
appears a good deal too strongly expressed ; and perhaps 
the Arcadia had not this great influence over the writers 
of the latter years of Elizabeth, whose age is, in the passage 
quoted, rather too indefinitely mentioned. We are some- 
times apt to mistake an improvement, springing from the 
general condition of the public mind, for imitation of the one 
writer who has first displayed the effects of it. Sidney is, as 

t In Biogr. BritMurfoa, Mt. " LIUj." > BetiMpaettr* Btrfew, toL U. p. 42. 
VOL. u. 19 
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I have said, our earliest good writer ; but, if the Arcadia had 
never been published, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have written worse. 

15. Sidney* s Defence of Poesie, as has been surmised by 
His Defence ^ 1^^ editor, was probably written about 1581. I 
of Poesie. should incline to place it later than the Arcadia;^ 
and he may perhaps allude to himself where he says, " Some 
have mingled matters heroical and pastoral.** This treatise is 
elegantly composed, with perhaps too artificial a construction 
of sentences : the sense is good ; but the expression is very 
diffuse, which gives it too much the air of a declamation. 
The great praise of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has 
shown the capacity of the English language for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and masculine firmness. It is worth notice, 
that, under the word " poesy,** he includes such works as his 
own Arcadia, or, in short, any fiction. " It is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh poesy : one may be a poet without 
versing, and a versifier without poetry.** 

16. But the finest, as well as the most philosopliical, writer 

of the Elizabethan period is Hooker. The first 
"* book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is at this day one 
of the masterpieces of English eloquence. His periods, 
indeed, are generally much too long and too intricate, but 
portions of them are often beautifully rhythmical ; his language 
is rich in English idiom without vulgarity, and in words of a 
Latin source without pedantry ; he is more uniformly solemn 
than the usage of later times permits, or even than writers of 
that time, such as Bacon, conversant with mankind as well as 
books, would have reckoned necessary : but the example of 
ancient orators and philosophers upon themes so grave as 
those which he discusses may justify the serious dignity from 
which he does not depart. Hooker is perhaps the first of such, 
in England, who adorned his prose with the images of poetry : 
but this he has done more judiciously and with more modera- 
tion than others of great name ; and we must be bigots in 
Attic severity before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of speech. We may pmse him also for avoiding the 
superfluous luxury of quotation ; a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age were so frequently wrecked. 

> [Zouch, quoted in Nicolas'^ edition of was written in 1580 ; and the Defimoe of 
DftTifiOD-A Rhapsody, says tlie Arcadia Poesie, in 1582. ~ 1847.] 
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17. It must be owned, however, by every one not abso- 
lutely blinded by a love of scarce books, that the dj^pacterof 
prose literature of the queen's reign, taken generally, EUabeUun 
is but very mean. The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly '^'*"- 
overspreads the productions which aspire to the praise of 
politeness ; while the common style of most pieces of circum- 
stance, like those of Mailin Mar-prelate and his answerers 
(for there is little to choose in this respect between parties), 
or of such efforts at wit and satire as came from Greene, 
Nash, and other worthies of our early stage, is low, and, with 
few exceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of these have a 
certain utility in the illustration of Shakspeare and of ancient 
manners, which is neither to be overlooked in our contempt 
for such trash, nor to be mistaken for intrinsic merit. If it 
is alleged that I have not read enough of the Elizabethan 
literature to censure it, I must reply, that, admitting my slen 
der acquaintance with the numberless little books that some 
years since used to be sold at vast prices, I may still draw an 
inference from the inability of their admirers, or at least pur- 
chasers, to produce any tolerable specimens. Let the labors 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the Cen- 
8ura Literaria, the Restituta, — collections so copious, and 
formed with so much industry, — speak for the prose of the 
qucen*s reign. I would again repeat, tliat good sense in plain 
language was not always wanting upon serious subjects : it is 
to polite writing alone that we now refer.* Spenser's dia- 
logue upon the State of Ireland, the Brief Conceit of English 
Policy, and several other tracts, are written as such treatises 
should be written ; but they are not to be counted in the list 
of eloquent or elegant compositions. 

1 It in not probable that Brydges, a man which hare any other merit than that 

of connlderable ta«t« and Jodsnent. what- of lllu«trating some matter of fkct, or of 

erer some other pioneers m the sanie amuring bj their oddity. I hare only 

track may hare been, would fldl to select noted, in trarersing that long desert, two 

the bent portions of the anthors he has so sermons by one Edward Dering, preached 

carefully perused. And yet I would al- before the queen (British BibUojmpher, 

most defy any one to produce five paasams i. 200 and 660), which show connderablv 

In prose from his numerous volumes, so nur more Tigor than was usual in the style of 

M the sixteenth centuiy Is concerned, thatafs. 
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Sect. IL — On Criticism. 

Slatoof Critidnnlnltaly— Sealiger— CastelTetro— SalrUtl— In other Coimtrtai^ 

EDgland. 

18. In the earlier periods with which we have been con- 
state of versant, criticLsm had been the humble handmaid of 
Criticism, the ancient writers, content to explain, or sometimes 
aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming to censure, their 
text, or even to justify the superstitious admiration that mod- 

. em scholars felt for it. There is, however, a different and far 
higher criticism, which excites and guides the taste for truth 
and beauty in works of imagination, — a criticism to which 
even the great masters of language are responsible, and from 
which they expect their reward. But, of the many who have 
sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been recognized as 
rightful arbiters of the palms they pretend to confer ; and an 
appeal to the public voice has as often sent away the judges 
in dishonor as confirmed their decision. 

19. It is a proof at least of the talents and courage which 
Scaiiger'fl distinguished Julius Caesar Scaliger, that he, first of 
Poetics. all the modems (or, if there are exceptions, they 
must be partial and inconsiderable), undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustrating and confirming 
every part by a profusion of poetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, closely printed. We can 
give but a slight sketch of so extensive a work. In the first 
book, he treats of the different species of poems ; in the second, 
of different metres; the third is more miscellaneous, but 
relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase; the fourth 
proceeds with the same subject, but these two are very com- 
prehensive. In the fifth, we come to apply these principles to 
criticism; and here we find a comparison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer with VirgiL The 
sixth book is a general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient 
and modem. The seventh is a kind of supplement to the 
rest, and seems to contain all the miscellaneous matter that 
he found himself to have omitted, together with some ques 
lions purposely reserved, as he tells us, on account of theii 
difficulty. His comparison of Homer with Virgil is very ela 
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borate, extending to every simile or other passage wherein a 
resemblance or imitation can be observed, as well _ 
as to the general management of their epic poems, fennce of 
In this comparison, he gives an invariable preference uomer? 
to Virgil, and declares that the difference between 
these poets is as great as between a ladj of rank and tho 
awkward wife of a citizen. Musscus he conceives to be far 
superior to Homer, according to the testimony of antiquity ; 
and the poem of Hero and Leander. which it does not occur 
to him to suspect, is the only one in Greek that can l>e named 
in competition with Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the 
said poem with the very inferior effusions of Homer. If 
Musaius had written on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left the Iliad and 
Odyssey far behind.^ 

20. These opinions will not raise Scaliger*8 taste very 
greatly in our eyes. But it is not, perhaps, surprising that an 
Italian, accustomed to the polished effeminacy of modern verse, 
both in his language and in Latin, should be delighted with 
the poem of Hero and Leander, which has the soit of charm 
that belongs to the statues of Bacchus, and soothes tho ear 
with voluptuous harmony, while it gratifies the mind with 
elegant and pleasing imagery. It is not, however, to be 
taken for granted, that S^iger is always mistaken in his 
judgments on particular passages in these greatest of poets. 
The superiority of the Homeric poems is ratlier incontestable 
in their general effect, and in the vigorous originality of his 
verse, than in the selection of circumstance, sentiment, or 

1 (( Quod si MoMeiM, ««. qa» HonMnu Cum Tirtutibufl homm eanninum non 

prripwit, scripMaset. longe melius eum wi conferenda J^nna Ula humillUs ; au- 

■cripturum fuiase Judicunus." dent pneferre tamen grammatid temerarii. 

The following is a specimen of Scall- Prlncipio, nihil infelicins quam fiuOTiyi 

ger's Rtvle of criticism, choeen rather for ^'^ i?juwev. Nam conUnuaUo et equo- 

its shortnoM than anv other cause :— „.„ ^j™i„,.i» «.^i„i«„«,« „» ^„»o..»*...« 

re^STiJiXTo^^Il^tiiSSr. ^*^* ^" 'll'Ji^lim.'^F^Ten^ 

rersus iUoe in comparatlonem : - ^^j^^jj p,^^ proflduit. Quod Tero ad- 

fuuTTiyi ^ alev B/xwe Karufiodov mimntur Oneculi, petnimum est, t^o* 

oi (ie oi iKTroi iuiftifjdijv. £xtento namque, et, ut miU« 

i)^(f ueipiadrjv (kui^ np^aovre tes loquantur, claum cursu non subeilien- 

KeTjtvOav ^ o^^m est. Quare divinus yir, unrlatuia 

lora ; hoc enim pro flagro, et pnreipiuSj 

l(7x^'0?joyia mnlta ; at in nostro animata et corripum eampum ; idque in pneterito, 

r.itio; ad celeritatem. Kt ruunt^ quasi in di- 

♦4 v^~ * I «*-- v»j L i Tewa, adeo celeres sunt. Ilia rero supra 

Z^ PwrfpJt- bUogo eertamln* ^^ Uomerum, pnmi in vabera im. 

eampum ^^ ,) . - - o 

Corripuere, muntque effoii earoart cur- »-▼.«?.©. 
rua,»frc 
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expression. It would be a sort of prejudice almost as taste- 
less as that of Scaliger, to refuse the praise of real poetic 
superiority to many passages of Virgil, even as compared 
with the Iliad, and far more with the Odyssey. If the similes 
of the older poet are more picturesque and animated, those of 
his imitator are more appropriate and parallel to the subject. 
It would be rather whimsical to deny tliis to be a principal 
merit in a comparison. Scaliger sacrifices Theocritus as 
much as Homer at the altar of Virgil ; and, of course, Apollo- 
nius has little chance with so partial a judge. Horace and 
Ovid, at least the latter, are also held by Scaliger superior to 
the Greeks, whenever they come into competition. 

21. In the fourth chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger criti- 

_, .^, cises the modern Latin poets, beginning with Ma- 
nia critique ,, „ , . "^ 1 / 1 1 1 <! 

on modern rullus ; Tor, what IS somewhat remarkable, he says 
b^ that he had been unable to see the Latin poems of 
Petrarch. He rates Marullus low, though he dwells 
at length on his poetry ; and thinks no better of Augurellus. 
The continuation of the -5iineid by Maphaeus he highly 
praises ; Augerianus, not at all ; Mantuan has some genius, but 
no skill ; and Scaliger is indignant that some ignorant school- 
masters should teach from him rather than from Virgil. Of 
Dolet he speaks with gi*eat severity ; his unhappy fate does 
not atone for the badness of his verses in the eyes of so 
stem a critic : '' The fire did not purify him, but rather he 
polluted the fire." Palingenius, though too diffuse, he accounts 
a good poet ; and Cotta, as an imitator of Catullus. Palea- 
rius aims rather to be philosophical than poetical. Castig- 
lione is excellent : Bembus wants vigor, and sometimes ele- 
gance ; he is too fond, as many others are, of trivial words. 
Of Politian, Scaliger does not speak highly : he rather re- 
sembles Statins, has no grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida 
is reckoned, he says, by most, the first poet of our time : he 
dwells, therefore, long on the Ars Poetica, and extols it highly, 
though not without copious censure. Of Vida's other poems, 
the Bombyx is the best. Pontanus is admirable for every 
thing, if he had known where iq stop. To Sannazarius and 
Fracastorius he assigns the highest praise of universal merit, 
but places the last at the head of the whole band. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and Rome, 
had been hitherto almost exclusively treated by gramma- 
rians ; the superior criticism having little place even in the 
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writings of Bembo. But, soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, the academies established in many cities, de- ^ .^^ 
dicating much time to their native language, began influenoe 
to point out beauties, and to animadvert on defects, ^^^'^^^ 
beyond the province of grammar. The enthusiastic 
admiration of Petrarch poured itself forth in tedious commen- 
taries upon every word of every sonnet ; one of which, illus- 
trated with the heavy prolixity of that age, would sometimes 
be the theme of a volume. Some philosophical or theological 
pedants spiritualized his meaning, as had been attempted 
before : the absurd paradox of denying the real existence of 
Laura is a known specimen of their refinements. Many 
wrote on the subject of his love for her ; and a few denied its 
Platonic purity, which, however, the Academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretics, by name Cresci, 
ventured also to maintain that she was married ; but this pro- 
bable liypothesis had not many followers.^ 

23. Meantime, a multitude of new versifiers, chiefly close 
copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay open to the Dig-,„j^^j^ 
malice of their competitors, and the strictness of these Caro and 
self-chosen judges of song. A critical controversy CwtaiTetro. 
that sprang up about 1558 between two men of letters, venr 
prominent in their age, — Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castel- 
vetro, — is celebrated in the annals of Italian literature. The 
former had published a canzone in praise of the King of 
France, beginning, — 

" Venite all* ombra de* gran gigli d* oro.*' 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversions on this ode, 
which seems really to deserve a good deal of censure ; being 
in bad taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro replied with the bitter- 
ness natural to a wounded poet. In this there might be 
nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive language might 
be extenuated at least by many precedents in literary story ; 
but it is imputed to Caro, that he excited the Inquisition 
against his suspected adversary. Castelvetro had been of the 
celebrated Academy of Modena, whose alleged inclination to 
Protestantism had proved, several years before, the cause of 
its dissolution, and of the persecution which some of its mem« 
bers suffered. Castelvetro, though he had avoided censure al 

1 Cradmbeni, Storia della Volgar Poeda, U. 296-809. 
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that time, was now denounced about 1560, when the persecu- 
tion was hottest, to the Inquisition at Rome. He obeyed its 
summons, but soon found it prudent to make his escape ; and 
reached Chiavenna, in the Grison dominions. He lived seve- 
ral years afterwards in safe quarters, but seems never to have 
made an open profession of the reformed faith.^ 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
Castoivet *°^<^"g ^^^® Italian critics ; but his taste is often lost 
on Aris- in Subtlety, and his fastidious temper seems to have 
PcSocB. sought nothing so much as occasion for censure. His 

greatest work is a commentary upon the Poetics of 
Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, not only as the 
earliest exposition, of the theory of criticism, but for its acute- 
ness, erudition, and independence of reasoning, which dis- 
claims the Stagirite as a master, though the diffuseness usual 
in that age, and the microscopic subtlety of the writer's mind, 
may render its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best 
critics on the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the Commen- 
taries of Castelvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, that " their 
prolixity, their scholastic and trifling subtlety, their useless 
tediousness of logical analysis, their microscopic detection of 
difficulties invisible to the naked eye of common sense, and 
their waste of confutation upon objections made only by them- 
selves, and made on purpose to be confuted, — all this, it must 
be owned, is disgusting and repulsive. It may sufficiently 
release a commentator from the duty of reading their works 
throughout, but not from that of examining and consulting 
them : for in both these writers, but more especially in Beui, 
there are many remarks equally acute and solid ; many diffi- 
culties will be seen clearly stated, and sometimes successfully 
removed; many things usefully illustrated and clearly ex- 
plained ; and, if their freedom of censure is now and then dis- 
graced by a little disposition to cavil, this becomes almost a 
virtue when compared with the servile and implicit admiration 
of Dacier."^ 

25. Castelvetro, in his censorious humor, did not spare the 
Severit greatest shades that repose in the laurel gi'oves of 
of CaAtei- Parnassus, nor even those whom national pride had 
crSciam. clcvatcd to a level with them. Homer is less blamed 

than any other ; but frequent shafts are levelled at 

» Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro, 1727 ; * Twining's Aristotle^s Poetics, preface, 
CreMimbeoi, ii. 431: Tiraboachi, x. 81 ; p. 13. 
Ginga6n«, yii. 885; Corniaoi, vi. 61. 
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Virgil, and not always unjustly, if poetry of real genius could 
ever bear the extremity of critical rigor, in which a monoto- 
nous and frigid mediocrity has generally found refuge.* In 
Dante, he finds fault with the pedantry that has filled his 
poems with terms of science, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignorant men, for whom poems are chiefly designed.' Ariosto 
he charges with plagiarism ; laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino, from older books : 
and even objects to his introduction of false names of kings ; 
since we may as well invent new mountains and rivers, as 
violate the known truths of histoiy.' This punctilious cavil 
b very characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet he sometimes 
reaches a strain of philosophical analysis, and can by no 
means be placed in the ranks of criticism below La Ilarpe ; to 
whom, by his attention to verbal minuteness, as well as by the 
acrimony and self-confidence of his character, he may in some 
measure be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of dialogues, belongs 
to the inferior but more numerous class of critical ErcoUno of 
writings, and, after some general observations on varcui. 
speech and language as common to men, turns to the favorite 
theme of his contemporaries, their native idiom. He is one, 
who, with Bembo, contends that the language should not be 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine ; though admit- 
ting, what might be expected, that few agree to this except 
the natives of the city. Varchi had written on the side of 
Caro, against Castelvetro ; and though, upon the whole, he does 
not speak of the latter, in the Ercolano, with incivility, cannot 
restrain his wrath at an assertion of the stern critic of Modena, 
that there were as famous writers in the Spanish and French 

* One of his ceiuarM (klUi on the * *' Rendendola mHwlmamente per qae« 

minute particuhuity of the prophecy of ta Tia difficile ad inteadereemeno piacente 

Anchlies in the sixth .£neid : ^^ Feccando a uoniini idioti, per gli quali principal- 

Virgilio nella conTenevolean della pro- mente ri fanno i poemi." — p. o97. But 

fetia, la quale non suole condeM'endere the Comedy of Dante waa about an much 

a nomi propij, ne a com tanto cliiare e written for gP idioti^ %» the Principla of 

particolari, ma, tacendo i nonii, suole Newton. 

manifBKtare le penone. e le loro azioni > CastelTetro, p. 212. He objects, on 

eon figure di pariare aiquanto otieure, si the sauie principle, to Giraldi Cinthio, 

come A Tede nelle profetie della acrittura that he luul choAen a subiect for tragedy 

sacra e neir Alessandra di licophrone,'* which nerer liad occurred, nor hatl been 

f» 219 (edit. 1576). This b not ui\jnst in reported to have occurred, and t.his of 

tseir; but CastelTetro wanted the candor ro.val persons unheanl of l>efoeB : *^ II qnaj 

to own, or comprehensiTenem to perreiTe, peccato di prendcre soggetto tale per la 

that a prophecy of the lioman history, tragedie non h da perdonare." — p. 108 
eouched in allegories, would hare bad 
much leas eflMt on Roman readers. 
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as in the Italian language. Yarchi even denies that there 
was any writer of reputation in the first of these, except Juan 
dela Mena, and the author of Amadis de Gaul. Yarchi is 
now chiefly known as the author of a respectable history, 
which, on account of its sincerity, was not published till the 
last century. The prejudice that, in common with some of 
his fellow-citizens, he entertained in favor of the popular 
idiom of Florence, has affected the style of his history, which 
b reckoned both tediously diffuse, and deficient in choice of 
phrase.* 

27. Yarchi, in a passage of the Ercolano, having extolled 
Contro- Dante even in preference to Homer, gave rise to a 
Teray about controversy, wherein some Italian critics did not 

hesitate to point out the blemishes of their country- 
man. Bulgarini was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante, in a work of considerable length ; and seems 
to have poured out, still more abundantly than his contem- 
poraries, a torrent of philosophical disquisition. Bulgarini 
replied again to him.^ Crescimbeni speaks of these discus- 
sions as having been advantageous to Italian poetry.' The 
good effects, however, were not very sensibly manifested in 
the next century. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
Academy Cosmo I., the most perfect type of the Prince of 
of Flo- Machiavel, sought by the encouragement of litera- 
"°*** ture in this its most innocuous province, as he did 
by the arts of embellishment, both to bring over the minds of 
his subjects a forgetfulness of liberty, and to render them 
unapt for its recovery. The Academy of Florence resounded 
with the praises of Petrarch. A few seceders from this body 
established the more celebrated academy, Delia Crusca,of the 
sieve, whose appellation bespoke the spirit in which they 
meant to sift all they undertook to judge. They were soon 
engaged, and with some loss to their fame, in a controversy 
upon the Gierusalemme Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a 
Neapolitan, had published, in 1 584, a dialogue on epic poetry, 
entitled II Caraffa, wherein he gave tlie preference to Tasso 
above Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar interest in 
this question, the academicians thought themselves guardians 
of the elder bard's renown ; and Tasso had offended the 

1 Oomlani. Ti. 43. * Id., yi. 260 ; Qingadni, tU. 491. 

* Hist, della Volgar Poeaia, U. 282. 
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dtizens by some reflections in one of his dialogues. Tbo 
Academy permitted themselves, in a formal replj, to place 
even Pulci and Boiardo above Tasso. It was easier to 
vindicate Ariosto from some of Pellegrino's censures, which 
are couched in the pedantic tone of insisting with the reader 
that he ought not to be pleased. He has followed Castelvetro 
in several criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so long 
observed, he maintains, ought to be reckoned fundamental 
principles, which no one can dispute* without presumption. 
The Academy answer this well on behalf of Ariosto. Their 
censures on the Jerusalem apply in pait to the characters and 
incidents, wherein they are sometimes right, in part to the 
language ; many phrases, according to them, being bad Italian, 
as pietose for pie in the first line.* 

29. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two quarto 
volumes on the style of Boccaccio, assailed the new g^i^tj-, 
epic in two treatises, entitled L* Infarinato. Tasso*s attack on 
Apology followed very soon ; but it has been some- "*^* 
times thought that these criticisms, acting on his morbid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigorously, might have 
influenced him to that waste of lalwr, by which, in the last 
years of his life, he changed so much of his great jKXjm for the 
woi-se. The obscurer insects whom envy stirred up against 
its glory are not worthy to be remembered. The chief })raiso 
of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations of the fii-Jit 
classical dictionary of any modern language, — the Vocabulario 
della Crusciu* 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted with a treatise, 
in Spanish, on the art of poetry, which he regards i»|„ciano« 
as the earliest of its kind in modem literature. It Art of 
could not be so, according to the date of ita publi- ^^^' 
cation, which is in 1596 : but the author, Alonzo f/Opez 
Pinciano, was physician to Charles V. ; and it was thei'efore 



* In the second Tolame of the edition reriews, and with the adrantage of licing 
of Taaeo at Veniee, 1735, the CaimSa of more to the purpow, len ontentatiou^. 



Pellegrino, the Defence of Arloeto bj the and with lees pretence to eloquence oi 

Academy. TaMO*« Apology, and the Infari' philosophy. An account of the contro 

nato of Salriati, are cut into nentenon*, Teny will be found in CreMrimbeni. (iin- 

i>laced to answer each other lilie a dia- gu^ni, or Comiani, and more at len^h in 

ogue. Tills produces an awkward and SerasKi's Ufa of Tamo, 

unnatural effisct, as passages arp torn from * Comiani, ri. 204. The Italian lit« 

their context to place them in opposition, rature would supply several mora works 

The criticism on both sides becomes on criticism, rhetoric, and grammar. Up- 

infinitely wearisome; yet not more so on all these subjecto it was much richei, 

than much that we find in our modem at this time, than the French or EmcUsh. 
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written, in all probability, many years before it appeared 
from the press. The title is rather quaint, Philosophia Anti- 
gua Poetica ; and it is written in the form of letters. Pinciano 
is the first who discovered the Poetics of Aristotle, which he 
had diligently studied, to be a fragment of a larger work, 
as is now generally admitted. " Whenever Lopez Pinciano," 
says Bouterwek, " abandons Aristotle, his notions respecting 
the different poetic styles are as confused as those of his 
contemporaries ; and only a few of his notions and distinctions 
can be deemed of importance at the present day. But his 
name is deserving of honorable remembrance ; for he was the 
first writer of modem times who endeavored to establish 
a philosophic art of poetry ; and, with all his veneration for 
Aristotle, he was the first scholar who ventured to think for 
himself, and to go somewhat farther than his master." * The 
Art of Poetry, by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic 
class, containing some information as to the history of Spa- 
nish veree.* The other critical treatises which appeared in 
Spain about this time seem to be of little importance ; but we 
know by the writings of Cervantes, that the poeta of the age 
of Philip were, as usual, followed by the animal for whose 
natural prey they are designed, the sharp-toothed and keen- 
scented critic 

31. France produced very few books of the same class. 
French ^^^^ Institutiones Oratoriae of Omer Talon is an 
treatises of elementary and short treatise of rhetoric' Baillet 
^^ ^ ' and Goujet give some praise to the Art of Poetry by 
Pelletier, published in 1 555.* The treatise of Henry Stephens, 
on the Conformity of the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations.* But it must be (for 
I do not recollect to have seen it) rather a book of gram- 
mar than of superior criticism. The Rhetorique Fran^aise 
of Fouquelin (1555) seems to be little else than a sumiAary of 
rhetorical figures.^ That of Courcelles, in 1557, is not much 
better.^ All these relate rather to prose than to poetry. 
Fi'om the number of versifiers in France, and the popularity 
of Ronsard and his school, we might have expected a larger 

* nist. of Span. Lit., p. 823. letier had preyionitly rendered Horace'! 

* It is printed entire in tlie eighth toI- Art of Poetry into French Tcne, id., 6ft. 
ume of ParnaM) Espanol. o Baillet, iii. 853. 

* Gibert, Maltrefl de TEloquence, pxint- o Qibert, p. 184 
•d in Baillet, yUi. 181. ^ Ibid., p. 866. 

* Baillet, Ui. 851 ; Goi:^et, iii. 97. Pel- 
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harvest of critics. Pasquier, in his valuable miscellany, Les 
Becherches de la France, has devoted a few pages to this 
subject, but not on an extensive or systematic plan ; nor can 
the two Bibliotheques Fran^aises, by La Croix du Maine and 
Verdier, both published in 1584, though they contain a great 
deal of information as to the literature of France, with some 
critical estimates of books, be reckoned m the class to which 
we are now adverting. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author of an ^vii«on'« 
Art of Rhetorique, dated, in the preface, January, Art of 
1553. The rules in this treatise are chiefly from '^****'^'i"* 
Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and Quintilian; but his 
examples and illustrations are modern. Warton says that it 
is the first sptem of criticism in our language.^ But, in com- 
mon use of the word, it is no criticism at all, any more than 
the treatise of Cicero de Oratore : it is what it professes to 
be, a system of rhetoric in the ancient manner ; and, in this 
sense, it had been preceded by the work of Leonard Cox, 
which has been mentioned in another place. Wilson was a 
man of considerable learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is by 
no means without merit, lie deserves pniise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as he calls them, " strange 
inkhorn terms," advbing men " to speak as is commonly re- 
ceived;" and he censures also, what was not less pedantic, the 
introduction of a French or Italian idiom, which the travelled 
English affected in oi*dcr to show their politeness, as tho 
scholars did the former to prove their erudition. Wilson liad 
before published an Art of Logic 

33. The first English criticism, properly speaking, that I 
find, is a short tract by Gascoyne, doubtless the poet omiRoyiM; 
of that name, published in 1575 : " Certain Notes of ^*'«*>'»- 
Instruction concerning the Making of Verse or Rhyme in 
English." It consists only of ten pages ; but the observations 
are judicious. Gascojmc recommends that the sentence sliould, 
as far as possible, be finished at tlie close of two lines in the 
couplet measure.^ Webbe, author of a Discourse of English 
Poetry (1586), is copious in comparison with Gascoyne, 
though he stretches but to seventy pages, llis taste is better 

> Hist, of Engl. Poetiy, ir. 157. l«ctkm by Mr. Qulewood in two ToIamM 

* GMooyM, wtUi aU th« other early 1811 and 1816. 
fa^h rritioB, wae npobUabed In a ool- 
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shown in his praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalendar, 
than of Gabriel Harvey for his " reformation of our English 
verse ; " that is, by forcing it into uncouth Latin measures, 
which Webbe has himself most unhappily attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Puttenhaniy 
« Puttenham'a whose Art of English Poesie, published in 1589, 

Art of is a small quarto of 258 pages in three books. It is 

*****®' in many parts very well written, in a measured 

prose, rather elaborate and diffuse. He quotes occasionally 
a little Gi'eek. Among the contemporary English poets, Put- 
tcnham extols, " for eclogue and pastoml poetry, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that other gentleman who 
wrote the late Shepherd's Kalendar. For ditty and amorous 
ode, I find Sir Walter Rawleigh's vein most lofty, insolent 
[uncommon], and passionate ; Master Edward Dyer for elegy 
most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit; Gascon [Gascoyne] 
for a good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-connected verse, specially in translation, 
clear, and very faithfully answering their author's intent. 
Others have also written with much facility, but more com- 
mendably perhaps, if they had not written so much nor so 
popularly. But last in recital, and first in degree, is the queen, 
our sovereign lady, whose learned, delicate, noble muse easily 
surmounteth all the rest that have written before her time or 
since, for sense, sweetness, and subtilty, be it in ode, elegy, 
epigram, or any other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, wherein 
it shall please her majesty to employ her pen, even by so 
much odds as her own excellent estate and degree exceedeth 
all the rest of her most humble vassals." * On this it may be 
remarked, that the only specimen of Elizabeth's poetry, which, 
jis far as I know, remains, is prodigiously bad.* In some pas- 
sages of Puttenham, we find an approach to the higher 
province of philosophical criticism. 

35. These treatises of Webbe and Puttenham may have 
Sidney's bccn preceded in order of writing, though not of 
Defence of publication, by the performance of a more illustrious 

*^^* author. Sir Philip Sidney. His Defence of Poesy 
was not published till 1595. The Defence of Poesy has al- 
ready been reckoned among the polite writings of the Eliza* 
bethan age, to which class it rather belongs than to that of 

1 Puttenham, p. 61 of Ilaslewood^s edi- * EIUs^s Specimens, U 1(0. 
tion ; or in Censora literaria, L SIS. 
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criticism; for Sidney rarely comes to any literary censure, 
and is still farther removed from any profound philosophy. 
His sense is good, but not ingenious; and the declamatory tone 
weakens its effect 



Sect. in. — On Works op Fiction. 

Novels aad Bonumcct in IUI7 and Spain — Sidney's Arcadia. 

86. The novels of BandcUo, three parts of which were 
published in 1554, and a fourth in 1573, are perhaps NoTeisof 
the best known and the most admired in that species b*«><*«"o » 
of composition after those of Boccaccio. They have been 
censured as licentious, but are far less so than any of preced- 
ing times ; and the reflections are usually of a moral cast. 
These, however, as well as the speeches, are very tedious. 
There is not a little predilection in Bandello for sanguinary 
stories. Gingu6n6 praises these novels for just sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of interesting subjects. 
In these respects, we often find a superiority in the older novels 
above those of the nineteenth century ; the gohlen age, as it is 
generally thought, of fictitious story. But, in the management 
of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish novelists show little 
skill ; they are worse cooks of better meat ; they exert no 
power over the emotions beyond what the intrinsic nature of 
the events related must produce ; they sometimes des(!ribe well, 
but with no great imagination; they have no strong con- 
ception of character, no deep acquaintance with mankind, not 
often much humor, no vivacity, and spfrit of dialogue. 

37. The Hecatomithi, or Hundred Tales, of Giraldi Cinthio 
have Ixicome known in Encrland by the recourse that ^^ ^, , 
Sliakspeare has had to them m two mstances, Cym- 
beline and Measure for Measure, for the subjects of his plays. 
Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in his own tragedies. 
He is still more fond of dark tales of blood than Bandello. 
He seems consequently to have possessed an unfortunate 
influence over the stage ; and to him, as well as his brethren 
of the Italian novel, we trace tliose scenes of improbable and 
disgusting hoiTor, from which, though the native taste 
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and gentleness of Shakspeare for the most part disdained such 
helps, we recoil in almost all the other tragedians of the old 
English school. Of the remaining Italian novelists that be- 
long to this period, it is enough to mention Erizzo, better 
known as one of the founders of medallic science. His Sei 
Giomate contain thirtj-six novels, called Avvenimenti. They . 
are written with intolerable prolixity, but in a pure and even 
elevated tone of morality. This character does not apply to 
the novels of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret, Queen of 
Of the Navarre, and first published in 1558, with the title 
Queen of Histoirc dcs Amaus fortunes, are principally taken 

ayarre. fj-Qj^ ^y^^ Italian collections or from the fabliaux of 
the trouveurs. Though free in language, they are written in 
a much less licentious spirit than many of the former, but 
breathe throughout that anxiety to exhibit the clergy, espe- 
cially the regulars, in an odious or ridiculous light, which the 
principles of their illustrious authoress might lead us to 
expect. Belleforest translated, perhaps with some variation, 
the novels of Bandello into French.* 

39. Few probably will now dispute that the Italian novel, 
Spanish * picture of real life, and sometimes of true circum- 
romancea stanccs, is peruscd with less weariness than the 
o c vairy. gp^j^jg^j romancc, — the alternative then offered to 
the lovers of easy reading. But this had very numerous ad- 
mirers in that generation ; nor was the taste confined to Spain. 
The popularity of Amadis de Gaul, and Palmerin of Oliva, 
with their various continuators, has been already mentioned.* 
One of these, Palmerin of England, appeared in French 



> Bouterwek, r. 286, mentionR by name & aavoir de Lancelot da Lao, de Perce- 

MTeral other French noveli:«t<i of the rix- forest, Tristan, Qiron lecourtob, etautres, 

teenth century : I do not know any thing font foy de ceste Taniti antique. On s-en 

of them. est repeu I'espace de plus de cinq cens 

' La Noue, a scyere Protestant, thinks ans, jusques i ce que nostre langage 

them as pernicious to the young as the estant devenu plus om6 et nostres esprits 

writings of Machiarel had been to the old. plus fretillans, il a fallu inventer queique 

This he dwells upon in his sixth discourse, nouyeaut^ pour les 6gayer. VoiU com- 

*^ De tout temps," this honest and sensible ment les livres d'Amadis sont Tenos en 

irriter says, '41 y a eu des hommes qui Evidence panni nous en ce dernier siocle. 

ont est^ dillgens d'escrire et mettre en Mais pour en parler au rrai, TRspagne 

lumiere des choses yaines. Ce qui plus les a engendrez, et la France les a seule- 

les y a conviex est, que ils s^aToiont que ment rev^tus de plus beaux habillemens. 

leurs labenrs seroient agr^bles 1 ceux de Sous le regne du roy Henry Second, lis 

leurs si^cles, dont la plus part a toi^urs ont eu leur principale rogue ; et croy qui 

heim6 [aim6] la yanite, comme le poisson si quclqu'un les eust touIu aJors blasmer, 

fait Teau. Les vieux romans dont nous en luy eust crachA au tImu^," &o.— p. 

Yoyons encor les firagmens par-ei et par-U, 153, edit. IboS 
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at Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain who was the original 
author, or in what language it was first written. Cervantes 
has honored it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Southey, 
though he condescended to abridge Palmerin of England, 
thinks it inferior to tliat Iliad of romantic adventure. Several 
of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded to have stood 
on the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote belong to this 
latter part of the century, among which Don Bellianis of 
Greece is better known by name than any other. These 
romances were not condemned by Cervantes alone. " Every 
poet and prose writer," says Bouterwek, " of cultivated talent, 
labored to oppose the contagion." * 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very different 
style ; but, if less absurd and better written, not per- j^^^^^ ^ 
haps much more- interesting to us than those of Monte- 
chivalry, the Diana of Montemayor. Sannazaro's ™*y**- 
beautiful model of pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some 
which had been written in Portugal, take away the merit of 
originality from this celebrated fiction. It formed, however, 
a school in this department of literature, hardly less nume- 
rous, according to Bouterwek, than the imitators of Amadis.* 
The language of Montemayor is neither labored nor affected, 
and though sometimes of rather too formal a solemnity, 
especially in what the author thought philosophy, is remarka- 
bly harmonious and elevated ; nor is he deficient in depth of 
feeling, or fertility of imagination. Yet the story seems inca- 
pable of attracting any reader of this age. The Diana, like 
Sannazaro*s Arcadia, is mingled with much lyric poetry, 
which Bouterwek thinks is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes, indeed, condemns all the longer of these poems to 
the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. Yet 
this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, had in- 
spired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. The chief 
merit of the Galatea, published in 1584, consists in the poetry 
which the story seems intended to hold together. In the 
Diana of Montemayor, and even in the Galatea, it has been 
supposed that real adventures and characters were generally 

> Tn Uie opinion of Boutenrek (▼. 2S2K and more unnslng norels might probably 

Uie taAte fbr chiT»lrone romance declined hare more to do with it : the aerious ro- 

in the latter part of the century, throufch mance hae a terrible enemr In the lively, 

the preralence of a elaarieal tplrit in lite- Bat it rerired with a little nodifleation. 

rature which expoeed the mediaTal flo- In the next afe. 

tk>ns to derision. The number of ■bortar * Iliei. Span. lit., p. 806. 

VOL. n. 30 
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shadowed, — a practice not already without precedent, and 
which, by the French especially, was carried to a much 
greater length in later times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this century 
Noreta in for her novels in the picaresque style, of which La- 
JJSjue*^ zarillo de Tonnes is the oldest extant specimen, 
rtyie. Xhe continuation of this little work is reckoned infe- 

rior to the part written by Mendoza himself; but both 
together are amusing and inimitably short.* The first edition 
Oozman of the most celebrated romance of this class, Guz- 
d'Aiiarache. man d'Alfarachc, falls within the sixteenth century. 
It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have lived 
long at court. He might there have acquired, not a know- 
ledge of the tricks ot common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the chief merits of his 
romance. Many of his stories also relate to the manners of 
a higher class than that of his hero. Guzman d'Alfarache is a 
sort of prototype of Gil Bias ; though, in fact, Le Sage has 
borrowed very freely from all the Spanish novels of this 
school. The adventures are numerous and diversified enough 
to amuse an idle reader ; and Aleman has displayed a great 
deal of good sense in his reflections, which are expressed in 
the pointed, condensed style affected by most writers of Spain. 
Cervantes has not hesitated to borrow from him one of San- 
cho's celebrated adjudications, in the well-known case of the 
lady, who was less pugnacious in defence of her honor, than 
of the purse awarded by the court as its compensation. This 
story is, however, if I am not mistaken, older than either of 
them.* 

> Though the conthmation of Laxarillo eth dearest ; hiH sixpence will not go 

de Tonnes is reckoned inferior to the so far 9a the rich man^s threepence; 

original, it contains the only story in the his opinion is ignorance, his discretion' 

whole norel which has made its fortune, fooUshneM, his suffrage scorn, his stock 

— that of the man who was exhibited as upon the common abused by many, and 

a sea-monster. abhorred by all. If he come into com- 

' The following passage, which I ex- pauy, he \* not heard ; if any chance to 

tract from the Retrospectire Reriew, toI. meet him, they seek to shun him ; if he 

T. p. 199, Is a fair and favorable specimen advioe, though never so wisely, thcT 

of Aleman as a moralist ; who is, however, grudge and murmur at him ; if he work 

apt to be tedious, as moralists usually miracles, they say he is a witch ; if Tir> 

are: — tuous, that he goeth about to deceive: 

"The poor man is a kind of money his venial Fin ia a blasphemy ; his thought 

that is not current, the subject of every is made treason : his cause, be it never so 

idle housewife's chat, the oflscum of the just. Is not regarded ; and, to have his 

people, the dust of the street, first tram- wrongs righted, he must appeal to that 

pled under foot, and then thrown on the other life. All men crush him ; no man 

dunghill; in conclusion, the poor man favoreth liim. There is no man that 

fs the rich man's ass. lie dineth with will relieve his wants ; no man tliat will 

tbe last, flumth with the worst, and pay- bear him company when h« is aton* and 
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42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this place 
Las Guerras de Granada, a history of certain Moor- LMOu«r. 
ish factions in the last days of that kingdom, both nsde 
because it has been usually referred to the seven- 
teenth century, and because many have conceived it to be a 
true relation of events* It purports to have been translated 
by Gines Perez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the city of Mur- 
cia, from an Arabic original of one Aben Hamili. Its late 
English translator seems to entertain no doubt of its authen- 
ticity ; and it has been sagaciously observed, that no Christian 
could have known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who read 
it without credulity, will feel, I presume, little difficulty in 
agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it ^' among Milesian fables, 
though very pleasing to those who have nothing to do." The 
Zegris and Abencerrages, with all their romantic exploits, 
seem to be mere creations of Castilian imagination : nor has 
Conde, in his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, once 
deigned to notice them even as fabulous; so much did he 
reckon this famous production of Perez de la Hita below the 
historian's regard. Antonio mentions no edition earlier than 
that of Alcala in 1604; the English translator names 1601 
for the date of its publication, an edition of which year is in 
the Museum : nor do I find that any one has been aware of 
an earlier, published at Sarag09a in 1595, except Brunet, 
who mentions it as rare and little known. It appears by the 
Hame authority that there is another edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contributed 
something, yet hardly so much as has been supposed, sidn^*s 
to Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, the only original ^'^•^ 
production of this kind worthy of notice which our older 
literature can boast The Arcadia was published in 1590 ; 
having been written, probably, by its highly accomplished 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimensions of 

oppre wwJ wiUi grief. Voo» help him, RugUah writers in the flret part of the 

aU hinder him ; none giTe him, all take ieTenteenth centuir, aad conflrmf irbMt 

flrom him ; he is debtor to noiMf and yet I have sunpected, that they ftmned it in 

mtist make payment to all. the an- a great measure on the Spanish eehooL 

fbrtanate and poor condition of him that Goanan d'AUkraehe wat early translated 

is poor, to whom eren the rery hoars are into BngUsh, as most other Spanish hooki 

•old which the clock striketh, and payeth wera ; and the language itself wat more 

custom Ihr the sunshine in August ! " fkmiliar in the reigns of Jamee and 

TUa is moeh in the style of onr Charlca than it became afterwards. 
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his ovm mind by announcing that he could perceive nothing 
Its cha- remarkable in Sir Philip Sidney (as if the suflTrage of 
'"*"• Europe in what he admits to be an age of heroes 
were not a decisive proof that Sidney himself overtopped 
those sons of Anak), says of the Arcadia, that it is " a tedious, 
lamentable, pedantic, pastoral romance, which the patience 
of a young virgin in love cannot now wade through." We 
may doubt whether Walpole could altogether estimate the 
patience of a reader so extremely unlike himself; and his 
epithets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable. The Arca- 
dia is more free from pedantry than most books of that age ; 
and though we are now so accustomed to a more stimulant 
diet in fiction, that few would read it through with pleasure, 
the story is as spnghtly as most other romances, sometimes 
indeed a little too much so : for the Arcadia is not quite a 
book for " young virgins," of which some of its admirers by 
hearsay seem not to have been aware. By the epithet " pas- 
toral," we may doubt whether Walpole knew much of this 
romance beyond its name ; for it has far less to do with shep- 
herds than with courtiers, though the idea might probably be 
suggested by the popularity of the Diana. It does not appear 
to me that the Arcadia is more tiresome and uninteresting 
than the generality of that class of long romances, prover- 
bially among the most tiresome of all books ; and, in a less 
fastidious age, it was read, no doubt, even as a story, with 
some delight.* It displays a superior mind, rather complying 
with a temporary taste than affected by it ; and many pleasing 
passages occur, especially in the tender and innocent loves of 
Pyrodes and Philoclea. I think it, nevertheless, on the 
whole, inferior in sense, style, and spirit to the Defence of 
Poesy. The following passage has some appearance of hav- 
ing suggested a well-known poem in the next age to the lover 
of Sacharissa: we may readily believe that Waller had turned 
over, in the glades of Penshurst, the honored pages of her 
immortal uncle:* — 

45. "The elder is named Pamela, by many men not 



> ** It appeare,'' sayi Drake. " to have A translation of Heliodonu had beem pnb- 

Iwen iuggested to the mind of Sir Philip lished a short time before, 
by two models of very different ages, and ' The poem I mean is that addrsMed 

to hare been built, in fkct, on their admix- to Amoret, ** Fair ! that yon may tmly 

tnie: these are the Ethiopic History of Icnow," dnidnff a compaxiscii bstw^iM 

Heliodonu, Bishop of Tricca in Tliessaly, her and Sacliarissa. 
and tba Arcadia of Saanaaro." —p. 6^. 
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deemed inferior to her sister. For mj part, when I marked 
them bothy methought there was (if at least such perfections 
may receive the word of more) more Sweetness in Philoclea, 
but more majesty in Pamela: methought love played in 
Philoclca*s eyes, and threatened in Pamela's: methought 
Philoclea's beauty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all 
hearts must yield ; Pamela's beauty used violence, and such 
violence as no heart could resist ; and it seems that such pro- 
portion is between their minds. Philoclea so bashful, as if 
her excellences had stolen into her before she was aware ; so 
humble, that she will put all pride out of countenance ; in 
sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope good 
manners: Pamela, of high thoughts, who avoids not pride 
with not knowing her excellences, but by making that one of 
her excellences to be void of pride ; her mother's wisdom, 
greatness, nobility, but, if I can guess aright, knit with a more 
constant temper." 

46. The Arcadia stands quite alone among English fictions 
of this century. But many were translated in the 
reign of Elizabeth from the Italian, French, Spanish, Jf^JhSr^ 
and even Latin ; among which Painter's Palace of ^Jj^ 
Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took several of his 
plots, and the numerous labors of Antony Munday, may be 
mentioned. Palmerin of f^ngland in 1580, and Amadis of 
Gaul in 1592, were among these; others of less value were 
transferred from the Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand ; and since these, while still new, were sufficient to fur- 
nish all the gratification required by the public, our own 
writers did not much task their invention to augment the 
stock. They would not have been very successful, if we may 
judge by such deplorable specimens as Breton and Greene, 
two men of considerable poetical talent, have left us.* The 
once famous story of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
by one Johnson, b of rather a superior class : the adventures 
are not original ; but it is by no means a translation from 



< The Mayillla of Bretoo, the Dorastm Bibliogrmph«r, I. 606. Bat, m troth b 

and FawnU of OreeiMf will b« found in generally more fUthftil to natnral ■ymp^* 

the roUectlons of the IndefhUsable Sir thieM than Action, a Uttle tale, ealled 

Egerton Brydgea. The flist Is below NeTer too Late, in which Greene ha» relat- 

contempt ; the second, if not quite so ed hin own stonr, is unafieeted and pathe- 

rldiculoas, is written with a ouaint, tic. Drake^s Stakapean and liia Xlinei, 

alfce t ed, and cmptj euphuian. British i. 489. 
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anj single work.^ Mallory's famous romance, La Morte 
d* Arthur, is of much earlier date, and was first printed by 
Caxton. It is, however, a translation from several French 
romances, though written in very spirited language. 

t DndEa, L 629. 
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CHAPTER YUL 

mSrORT OF PUTSIGAL AND MI8GBLLANS0U8 LinRATUEM 

FROM UOO TO leOO 



Sect. I. — On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

Alffebnlits of this Period —VIeta— Slow Progreas of Copernleaii Tbeory— TjrelMi 
Bnhe — Befbnn of Calendar — Miwhanica — SteTinof — Qilbert. 

1. The breach of faith towards Tartaglia, bj which Cardan 
communicated to the world the method of solving TartagUa 
cubic equations, having rendered them enemies, the •ndc^'"'- 
injured party defied the aggressor to a contest, wherein each 
should propose thirty-one problems to be solved by the other. 
Cardan acce[)ted the challenge, and gave a list of his problems, 
but devolved the task of meeting his antagonist on his disciple 
Ferrari. The problems of Tartaglia are so much more dif- 
ficult than those of Cardan, and the latter*s repi-esentative so 
frequently failed in solving them, as to show the former in 
a high rank among algebraists, though we have not so long a 
list of his discoveries.* This is told by himself in a work of 
miscellaneous mathematical and physical learning, Quesiti ed 
Invenzioni Diverse, published in 1546. In 1555 he put forth 
the first part of a treatise, entitled Trattato di Numeri e 
3Iisure; the second part appearing in 1560. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advantageously known both in 
literature and science, published a short treatise on Aimbra of 
algebra in 1554. He does not give the method of ^■^*«**"- 
solving cubic equations ; but Hutton is mistaken in supposing 
that he was ignorant of Cardan's work, which he quotes. In 
fact, he promises a third book, this treatise being divided into 
two^ on the higher parts of algebra; but I do not know 

> MoDtaicla, p. 668. 
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whether this he found m any subsequent edition. Felletier 
does not employ the signs -j~ ^"^ — « which had been 
invented by Stifelius, using p and m instead ; but we find the 
sign \/ of iiTationality. What is perhaps the most original 
in this treatise is, that its author perceived, that in a quadra- 
tic equation, where the root is rational, it must be a divisor of 
the absolute number.^ 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert Record, in 1557, 

Record's ^® ^°*^ ^^® sigus -}" ^^^ — ) ^nd for the first time 
AVhotstone that of equality = , which he invented.* Record 
knew that a quadratic equation has two roots. The 
scholar (for it is in dialogue) having been perplexed by tliis 
as a difficulty, the master answei-s, " That variety of roots 
doth declare that one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the question may easily 
instruct you which of these two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may take both."' He 
says nothing of cubic equations ; having been prevented by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does not divulge, fi-om 
continuing his algebraic lessons. We owe, therefore, nothing 
to Record but his invention of a sign. As these artifices not 
only abbreviate, but clear up the process of reasoning, each 
successive improvement in notation deserves, even in the 
most concise sketch of mathematical history, to be remarked ; 
but certainly they do not exhibit any peculiar ingenuity, and 
might have occurred to the most ordinary student. 

> Pelletier Mcms to have arrived at this lead us to suppom that Record was ao- 

not by observation, but in a scientific me- quainted with negative as weH as positive 

thod. ** Comme 3fl =:2x -{■lb'''' (I subnti- roots, iheJieUt radices of Cardan. That a 

tate the usual signs for clearness). ^' il est quadratic equation of a certain form has 

certain que x que nous rhcrchons doit two positive roots, had long been known, 

estre contenu ^galenient en 15, puisque In a very modem book, it is said that 

7? est 6gal i deux x, et 16 davantage. et Mohammed ben Musa, an Arabian of the 

Sue tout nombre eensique (quarr6j con- reign of Almamon, whose algebra wsis 

ent les racines ^galemont et precis^ment. translated by the late Dr. Rosen in 1881, 

Midntenant puisque 2x font certain nom- observes that there are two roots in the 

bre de racines, U faut done que 15 fosse form ax"^ -f- 6 = ex, but that this cannot 

rach^voment des racines qui sont n6- be in the other three cases. Libxi, Hist, dea 

cessaires pour accomplir z>." — p. 40. Sciences Math^matiques en Italie, vol. ii. 

(Lyon, 1554.) (1838.) Leonard of Pisa had some notion 

* *' And to avoid the tedious repetition of this, but did not state it, according to 
of these words, *■ is equal to,' I will set, as M. Ubri, so generally as Ben Musa. Upon 
I do often in work use, a pair of parallels, reference to Colebrooke's Indian Algebra, 
gemowe lines of one length thus =±, be- it will appear that the existence of two po- 
cause no two things can be more equal, sidve roots in some cases, though the con- 
Tlie word getnowe, fh)m the French ditions of the problem will often be found 
gemeaUj tivin (Cotgrave), is very uncom- to exclude the application of one of them, 
mon : it was used for a double ring, a is clearly laid down by the Ilindoo algebra- 
f«9ntf/ or g^emou ring." — Todd's Johnson's ists. But one of them says, " People do 
Dictionary. not approve a n^pative absolute number." 

• This general mode of expression mi|^t 
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4. The great boast of France, and indeed of algebraical 
science generally, in this period, was Francis Viete, ^. 
oflcner called Vieta ; so truly eminent a man, that he 
may well spare laurels which are not his own. It has been 
observed in another place, that after Montucia had rescued 
from the hands of Wallis, who claims every thing for Har- 
riott, many algebraical methods indisputably contained in the 
writings of his own countryman, Cossali has come forward, 
with an equal cogency of proof, asserting the right of Cardan 
to the greater number of them. But the following steps in 
the progress of algebra may be justly attributed to 111* dineo 
Vieta alone: 1. We must give the first place to one ^'**- 
less difficult in itself than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not generally 
employed at all, except that the Res, or unknown quantity, 
was sometimes set down R. for the sake of brevity. Stifelius, 
in 1544, first employed a literal notation, A. B. C., to express 
unknown quantities ; while Cardan, and, according to Cossali, 
Luca di Horgo, to wliom we may now add Leonard of Pisa 
himself, make some use of letters to express indefinite num- 
bers.* But Vieta first applied them as general symbols of 
quantity, and, by thus forming the scattered elements of spe- 

* Vol. I. p. M. A modem writer has without reference to the original writen, 

remarked that Aristotle employs letters we might be led to suppose. 

of the alphabet to express indeterminate The process by which the rule for solr- 

quaotitie:*, and says it has nerer been ob- ing cubic equations was originally disror- 

served before. lie referii to the Phyrics, in ered seems worthy, as I have intimated in 

Arifltot. Opera, i. 6i3, 550, 5*y}. &c., but another p\%ce (rol. i. p. 449), of exciting 

without menUoniog any edition. The our curiaiity. Maseres has investigated 

letters o, /i, y, &c., express force, mass, ^Ws in the Philosophical Transactions for 

sp^e, or time. Ubri. Hist, den Sciences ^^80, reprint^ in his Tracts on Cubic and 

Mathematiqua* en Italie, i. 104. Upon S^i'*^*™"? ^^^t^Ti P' f^\f?** *° 

reference to Aristotle, I find many instances *^"P'^"*' Af ?* J?' ^ ?*'*'*' ^'i*' "* I' *! **" 

in the rixth book of the Physi<i Auscul- g^f^^^le that he does not seem to have 

toUonps, anl in other pltces. ^^ aware of what (Jwdan has himself 

Though I am reluctant to mix in my I®'** us on the subject in the sixth chap- 
text, which is taken from esUbllshed «•' of the Ars Magna : yet he has nearly 
writers, any obwrraUons of my own on «"T**iu'*l®. P*^*^ which Tartaglia par- 
a subject wherein my knowledge h so very •"•** ? *^*' »*' ^y » «r*"n'il*^.u**°''";"*^ 
UmiteJ as in mathemitics, I mav here re- '^""^ " ^ manifest, by all that these alge- 

m&rk, that although Tartaglia and Cardan |l"^? ^Vu ''.'^''*". **° 5V"^^'' ***** 
do not use singteletterTL symbols of they had the clearest convlcUon tbey were 

known quantity, yet, when they refer tea <*«*''"K 'f *^-^!^°?.°"*"J* **' ^ni"**!?"*?' 

geomet^c^l coistJucUon, they employ iu '^^^ "JP"''^^ ^?*» ^"^^^ ^"^ •'?'^Tlt^» 

their e«i nations double letters, the usual auan«ty This gave them an insight into 

signs 0/ lines. Thus we find, in the Ars fhe fun.lamental truth, which is unintel- 

Magna, ABmAC, where we should put l'R< Wo »« long as algebra passes for a spe- 

a-6. The want of a go^J algi.rith.n J**»^^ "^it r .?* 'T^^ ralue which 

was doubUe« a great impeiiuieat ; but it ^^ conditions of the problem «^mit n»y 

was not quite so deficient m fr>m reo^llng ***,'''i^"*^,.^ "I^J"""^" quantities with- 

mulem hUtories of algebraical discover.l ?«' *\*'*"«"^ ^J *""r°*"'^ u!?** .S? 

^ "' tion-Uity. To abstract number ItPtlt 

irrationality ia inappUeabto. 
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clous analysis into a system, has been justly reckoned the 
foimder of a science, which, from its extensive application, has 
made the old problems of mere numerical algebra appear ele- 
mentary and almost trifling. ** Algebra," says Kastner, '*from 
furnishing amusing enigmas to the Cossists," as he caUs the 
first teachers of the art, "became the logic of geometrical 
invention." ^ It would appear a natural conjecture, that the 
improvement, towards which so many steps had been taken 
by others, might occur to the mind of Vieta simply as a 
means of saving the trouble of arithmetical operations in 
working out a problem. But those who refer to his treatise 
entitled De Arte Analytica Isagoge, or even the first page of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to the author for a more scien- 
tific view of his own invention. He calls it logistice speciosa, 
as opposed to the logistice numerosa of the older analysis : * 
his theorems are all general, the given quantities being con- 
sidered as indefinite; nor does it appear that he substituted 
letters for the known quantities in the investigation of parti- 
cular problems. Whatever may have suggested this great 
invention to the mind of Vieta, it has altogether changed the 
character of his science. 

5. Secondly, Vieta understood the transformation of equa- 
tions, so as to clear them from co-efficients or surd roots, or to 
eliminate the second term. This, however, is partly claimed 
by Cossali for Cardan. Yet it seems that the process em- 
ployed by Cardan was much less neat and short than that 
of Vieta, which is still in use.^ 3. He obtained a solution of 
cubic equations in a different method from that of Tartaglia. 
4. "He shows," says Montucla, "that, when the unknown 
quantity of any equation may have several positive values 
(for it must be admitted that it is only these that he consid- 
ers), the second term has for its co-etficient the sum of these 
values with the sign — ; the third has the sum of the products 



1 Oeschichte der Mathemfttik, i. 63. general reasoning by symbolical language.** 

* *^ Forma autem Zetesin ineundi ex In this sense there was rery Uttle algebra 

arte propria est, non Jam in numerls suam before Vieta ; and it would be improper to 

logicam exercente, quae fuit oscitantia talk of its being known to the Greeks, 

reterum analystarum, sed per logisticen Arabs, or Hindoos. The definition would 

sub specie noTiter inducendam, feUciorem also include the fbrmuLee of logic. The 

multo et potiorem numerosa, ad compa- original definition of algebra seems to be 

randum inter se magnitudines, proposita the science of finding an equation between 

primum homogeniorum 1^^," &c. — p. i.^ known and unknown quantities, per op* 

edit. 1646. ponitionrm ef rrstnurattonem. 

A profound writer on algebra, Mr. Pea- > It is fiiliv explained in his woric, !)• 

oock, has lately defined it, ^^ the science of Reco<{nitione JM^uationum, cap. 7. 
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of these values multiplied in pairs; the fourth, the sum of such 
products multiplied in threes, and so forth ; finally, that the 
absolute term is the product of all the values. Here is 
the discovery of Harriott pretty nearly made.*' It is at least 
no small advance towards it^ Cardan is said to have gone 
some way towards this theory, but not with much clearness, 
nor extending it to equations above the third degree. 5. He 
devised a method of solving equations by approximation, 
analogous to the process of extracting roots, which has been 
8upei*8eded by the invention of more compendious rules.' 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of the 
application of algebra to geometry ; giving copious examples 
of the solution of problems by this method, though all belong- 
ing to straight lines. It looks like a sign of the geometrical 
relation under which he contemplated his own science, that he 
uniformly denominates the first power of the unknown quantity 
latits. But this will be found in older writers.' 

* Some Uieorema giTen by Vieta rerj A writer lately quoted, and to whoea 
shortly, aad without demonstration, show knowledge and talents I bow with defer- 
his knowledge of the structure of equa- ence, seems, as I would venture to suggest. 
Cions. I timnscxibe fhxn Maseres, who to have overrated the importance ofthat 
has expressed them in the usual algebraic employment of letters to signify quantities, 
language. ^^SiaH-^X' — ^ soquetur known or unknown, which he has founa 
a6, X expllcabiUs est de qualibet illarum in Aristotle, and in several of the modems, 
dnanun a vel 6." The second theorem is : and In consequence to hare depreciated 

** a ( ab\ the real merit of VIeta. Uionard of Pisa, 
Bkafi — 6jz-)-a£|z it seems, whose algebra this writer has for 
c ( be) the first time published, to hia owu honor 
SMiuetur abcy x ezplicabiUs est de quail- and the advantage of scientific history, 
bet illarum trium a, b, vel c." The third makes use of letters as well as line* to 
and fourth theorems extend this to higher represent quantities. '* Quelquefois il em- 
equations, plole des lettres pour exprimer des quan- 
s Montucla, 1. 600; Ilutton's Mathe- tit^ inditermin^es, connues ou inconnues, 
matical Dlctlooaiy ; Biogr. Unlvers. art. sans les representor par des lignes. On 
** Viete." Toit ki comment les modemes ont ^te 

* It is certain that VIeta perfecUy knew amen^ k se servir dee lettres d%ilphabet 
the relation of algebra to magnitude as (mdme pour exprimer des quantites con- 
well as number, as the first pages of his nues) long temps avant Vl^te, k qui on a 
In Artem Analyticam Isagoge fully show. attribu6 k tort une notation quMl fitudrait 
But it is equally certain, as has been ob- peut-dtre faire remonter Jusqu*4 Aristote, 
served before, that Tartaglia and Cardan, et que tant d'algebralstes modemes ont 
and much older writers, (hriental as well as employee avant le gtomitre Fran^ais. Car 
European, know the same : it was by help outre Leonard de IMse, Padolo, et d'autres 
of geometry, which Cardan calls via regia^ gtomitres Italiens flrent usage des lettrss 
that the former made his great discovery pour indlquer les quantity connues, et 
of the solution of cubic equations. Cos- o^est d'eux plutAt que d*Aristote que les 
■all, II. 147; Cardan, Ars Itlagna, ch. xl. modemes ont apprls oette notation." — 

Lotus and radix are used indiOsrenUy libri, vol. il. p. 84. But there Is surely 

fbr the first power of the unknown quan- a wide interval between the use of a short 

tity In the An Magna. Coesall contends symbolic expresston for particular quan- 

that Fra Luca had applied algebra to geo- titles, as M. Libri has remarked in Aris- 

metry. VIeta, however. It Is said, was totle, or even the partial employment of 

the first who taught how to construct letters to designate known quantities, as 

geometrical figures by means of algebra, in the Italian algebraists, and the me- 

Montuda, p. e04. But compare Cossali, thod of sUting general relations by tha 

p. 427 azdusive use of letters, which VIeta Aral 
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6. ** Algebra," says a philosopher of the present day, " was 
still only an ingenious art, limited to the investigation of 
numbers : Vieta displayed all its extent, and instituted gene- 
ral expressions for particular results. Having profoundly 
meditated on the nature of algebra, he perceived that the 
chief characteristic of the science is to express relations. 
Newton, with the same idea, defined algebra an universal 
arithmetic The first consequences of this general principle 
of Vieta were his own application of his specious analysis to 
geometry, and the theory of curve lines, wliich is due to Des- 
cartes ; a fruitful idea, from which the analysis of functions, 
and the most sublime discoveries, have been deduced. It has 
led to the notion that Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry : but this invention is really due to Vieta ; for he 
I'esolved geometrical problems by algebraic analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solutions. These investi- 
gations led him to the theory of angular sections, and to the 
general equations which express the values of chords."* It 
has been observed above, that this requires a slight limitation 
as to the solution of problems. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published in 1589, is the. only 
other treatise of the kind, during this period, that seems wor- 
thy of much notice. Bombelli saw better than Cardan the 
nature of what is called the irreducible case in cubic .equa- 
tions. But Vieta, whether after Bombelli or not is not cer- 
tain, had the same merit.^ It is remarkable that Vieta seems 
to have paid little regard to the discoveries of his predeces- 
sors. Ignorant, probably, of the writings of Record, and per- 
haps even of those of Stifelius, he neither uses the sign = of 
equality, employing instead the clumsy word JBquatio, or 
rather ^quetur,* nor numeral exponents; and Hutton ob- 
serves, that Vieta's algebra has, in consequence, the appear- 
ance of being older than it is. He mentions, however, the 
signs 4" *"id — , as usual in his own time. 

introducod. That TartagUa and Cardan, ^ M. Fourier, qnoted in Biographle Uni> 

aDd even, as it now appears, Leonard of Terselle. 

Pifia, went a certain way towards the in- ' Cosaali ; Hntton. 

▼ention of Vieta, cannot much diminish * Vieta uses =, but it is to denote that 

his glory ; especially when we find that he the proposition is true both of + and 

entirely apprehended the importance of liis — ; where we put ±, It is almost a pre- 

own logistice speeiosa in science. I have sumption of copying one from another, 

mentioned above, that, as fiir as my obser- that several modem writers say Vieta^i 

vation has gone, Vieta does not work par- word is tequath. I have always found it 

ticular problems by the specious algebra, aquetur; a difleience not material In 

itself. 
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8. Amidst the great progress of algebra through the six- 
teenth century, the geometers, content with what the (jeo,„^^^„ 
ancients had lefl them, seem to have had little care or this 
but to elucidate their remains. Euclid was the ob- ^^°^' 
ject of their idolatry : no fault could be acknowledged in his 
elements; and to write a verbose commentary upon a few 
propositions was enough to make the reputation of a geome- 
ter. Among the almost innumerable editions of Euclid tliat 
appeared, those of Commandin and Clavius, both of tliem in 
the first rank of mathematicians for that age, may be distin- 
guished. Commandin, especially, was much in request in 
England, where he was frequently reprinted ; and Montucla 
calls him the model of commentators, for the pertinence and 
sufficiency of his notes. The commentary of Clavius, though 
a little prolix, acquired a still higher reputation. We owe to 
Commandin editions of the more difficult geometers, Archi- 
medes, Pappus, and Apollonius ; but he attempted little, and 
that without success, beyond the province of a translator 
and a commentator. Maurolycus of Messina had no superior 
among contemporary geometers. Besides his edition of Ar- 
chimedes, and other labors on the ancient mathematicians, he 
struck out the elegant theory, in which others have followed 
him, of deducing the properties of the conic sections from 
those of the cone itself. But we must refer the reader to 
Montucla, and other historical and biographical works, for the 
less distinguished writers of the sixteenth age.' 

9. The extraordinary labor of Joachim Rhteticus in his 
trigonometrical calculations has been mentioned in jmchim 
our first volume. His Opus Palatinum de Triangu- ^">«'*c«>»- 
lis was published from his manuscript, by Valentine Otho, in 
1594. But the work was left incomplete, and the editor did 
not accomplish what Joachim had designed. In his tables, 
the sines, tangents, and secants are only calculated to ten 
instead of fifteen places of decimals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not 
only completed Joachim's intention, but carried the minute- 
ness of calculation a good deal farther.* 

10. It can excite no wonder, that the system of Copei 
nicus, simple and beautiful as it is, met with little copemkaB 
encouragement for a long time after its promulga- ***~'7- 
tion, when we reflect upon the natural obstacles to its ro« 



Montaolft; Flitmr; Hatton; Biogr. UniT. * Mootoda, p. SSL 
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ception. Mankind can, in general, take these theories of the 
celestial movements only upon trust from philosophers ; and, 
in this instance, it required a very general concurrence of 
competent judges to overcome the repugnance of what called 
itself common sense, and was in fact a prejudice as natural, 
as universal, and as irresistible, as could influence human 
belief. With this was united another, derived from the lan- 
guage of Scripture ; and though it might have been sufficient 
to answer, that phrases implying the rest of the ^arth, and 
motion of the sun, are merely popular, and such as those who 
are best convinced of the opposite doctrine must employ in 
ordinary language, this was neither satisfactory to the vulgar, 
nor recognized by the church. Nor were the astronomers in 
general much more favorable to the new theory than either 
the clergy or the multitude. They had taken pains to fami- 
liarize their understandings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; 
and it may be often observed, that those who have once 
mastered a complex theory are better pleased with it than 
with one of more simplicity. The whole weight of Aristotle's 
name, which, in the sixteenth century, not only biassed the 
judgment, but engaged the passions, connected as it was with 
general orthodoxy and the preservation of established systems, 
was thrown into the scale against Copernicus. It was asked, 
what demonstration could be given of his hypothesis ; whether 
the movements of the heavenly bodies could not be reconciled 
to the Ptolemaic ; whether the greater quantity of motion, and 
the complicated arrangement which the latter required, could 
be deemed sufficient objections to a scheme proceeding from 
the Author of nature, to whose power and wisdom our notions 
of simplicity and facility are inapplicable ; whether the moral 
dignity of man, and his peculiar relations to the Deity, 
unfolded in Scripture, did not give the world he inhabits a 
better claim to the place of honor in the universe, than could 
be pretended, on the score of mere magnitude, for the sun. It 
must be confessed, that the strongest presumptions in favor of 
the system of Copernicus were not discovered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montucla, to reckon the number of 
adherents to the Copemican theory during the sixteenth 
century. After Rhjeticus, they may be nearly reduced to 
Reinhold, author of the Prussian tables ; Rothman, whom Ty- 
cho drew over afterwards to his own system ; Christian Wup- 
sticius (^Ursticius), who made some proselytes in Italy; finally, 
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Msesdin, the illustrious master of Kepler. He might have 
added Wright and Gilbert, for the credit of England. Among 
the Italian proselytes made by Wursticius, we may perhaps 
name Jordano Bruno, who strenuously asserts the Copemican 
hypothesis ; and two much greater authorities in physical sci- 
ence, — Benedetti, and Galileo himself. It is evident that the 
pre|)onderance of valuable suffrages was already on the side 
of truth.* 

12. The predominant disinclination to contravene the ap« 
parent testimonies of sense and Scripture had, per- Tycho 
ha{)3, more effect than the desire of originality in Bmhe. 
suggesting the middle course taken by Tycho Brahe. He 
was a Dane of noble birth, and early drawn, by the impulse of 
natural genius, to the study of astronomy. Frederic III., his 
sovereign, after Tycho had already obtained some reputation, 
erected for him the observatory of Uraniburg in a small isle 
of the Baltic. In this solitude he passed above twenty years, 
accumulating the most extensive and accurate observations 
which were known in Europe before the discovery of the 
telescope and the improvement of astronomical instruments. 
These, however, were not published till 1606, though Kepler 
had previously used them in his Tabulae Rodolphinae. Tycho 
himself did far more in thb essential department of the astro- 
nomer than any of his predecessors ; his resources were much 
beyond those of Copernicus ; and the latter years of this cen- 
tury may be said to make an epoch in physical astronomy. 
Frederic, Landgrave of Hesse, was more than a patron of the 
science. The observations of that prince have been deemed 
worthy of praise long afler his rank had ceased to avail them. 
The Emperor Rodolph, when Tycho had been driven by envy 
from Denmark, gave him an asylum and the means of carry- 
ins^ on his observations at Prague, where he died in 1601. 
He was the first in modem times who made a catalogue of 
stars, registering their positions as well as his instruments 
permitted him. This catalogue, published in his Progym- 
nasmata in 1602, contained 777 ; to which, from Tycho's own 
manuscripts, Kepler added 223 stars.* 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, which, 
though first regularly promulgated to the world in 
his Progymnasmata, had been communicated in his ™* 

s Montaela, p. 688. • Id.« pp 668-660. 
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epistles to the Landgrave of Hesse, he supposes the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries the sun itself with 
these five satellites, as well as the moon, round the earth. 
Though this, at least at the time, might explain the known 
phenomena as well as the two other theories, its want of sim- 
plicity always prevented its reception. Except Longomon- 
tanus, the countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce any 
conspicuous astronomer adopted an hypothesis, which, if it had 
been devised some time sooner, would perhaps have met with 
better success. But, in the seventeenth century, the wise all 
fell into the Copemican theory, and the many were content 
without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be 
assigned to Tycho. Aristotle had pronounced comets to be 
meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But, a 
remarkable comet in 1577 having led Tycho to observe its 
path accurately, he came to the conclusion that these bodies 
are far beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass through 
what had always been taken for a solid firmament, environ- 
ing the starry orbs, and which plays no small part in the 
system of Ptolemy. He was even near the discovery of their 
elliptic revolution ; the idea of a curve round the sun having 
struck him, though he could not follow it by observation.^ 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the Julian 
Gregorian Calendar, gave, in tliis age, a great importance to as- 
caiendar. tronomy. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
this change, effected by the authority of Gregory XIII., and 
the skill of Lilius and Clavius, the mathematicians employed 
under him. The new calendar was immediately received in 
all countries acknowledging the Pope's supremacy; not so 
much on that account, though a discrepancy in the ecclesiasti- 
cal reckoning would have been very inconvenient, as of its 
real superiority over the Julian. The Protestant countries 
came much more slowly into the alteration ; truth being no 
longer truth when promulgated by the pope. It is now 
admitted that the Gregorian calendar is very nearly perfect, 
at least as to the computation of the solar year, though it is 
not quite accurate for the purpose of finding Easter. In that 
age, it had to encounter the opposition of Msestlin, an astrono- 
mer of deserved reputation ; and of Scaliger, whose knowledge 

> Montacla, p. 662- 
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of chronology ought to have made him conversant with the 
subject, but who, by a method of squaring the circle, which he 
announces with great confidence as a demonstration, showed 
the world that his genius did not guide him to the exact 
sciences.^ 

16. The science of optics, as well as all other branches of 
the mixed mathematics, fell very short of astrono- ^ ^ 
my in the number and success of its promoters. It 

was carried not much farther than the point where Alhazen, 
Yitello, and Roger Bacon lefl it Maurolycus of Messina, in 
a treatise published in 1575, though written, according to 
Montucla, fifty years before, entitled Theoremata de Lumine 
et Umbra, has mingled a few novel truths with error. He 
explains rightly the fact that a ray of light, received through 
a small aperture of any shape, produces a circular illumination 
on a body intercepting it at some distance; and points out 
why different defects of vision are remedied by convex or 
concave lenses. He had, however, mistaken notions as to the 
vbual power of the eye, which he ascribed, not to the retina, 
but to the crystalline humor ; and, on the whole, Maurolycus, 
though a very distinguished philosopher in that age, seems to 
have made few considerable discoveries in physical science.' 
Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least made known, the 
camera obscura, though he dwells on many optical phenomena 
in his Magia Naturalis, sometimes making just observations, 
had little insight into the principles that explain them.' The 
science of perspective has been more frequently treated, 
especially in tliis period, by painters and architects than by 
mathematicians. Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and especial- 
ly Peruzzi, distinguished themselves by practical treatises; 
but the geometrical principles were never well laid down 
before the work of Guido Ubaldi in 1600.* 

17. This author, of a noble family in the Apennines, ranks 
high also among the improvers of theoretical me- fc.-,.. 
chanics. This great science, checked, like so many 
others, by the erroneous principles of Aristotle, made scarce 
any progress till near the end of the century. Cardan and 
Tartaglia wrote upon the subject; but their acuteness in 
abstract mathematics did not compensate for a want of accu- 
rate observation and a strange looseness of reasoning. Thus, 

> MoDtncla, pp. 874-686. * Id., p. 096. 
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Cardan infers that the power required to sustain a weight on 
an inclined plane varies in the exact ratio of the angle^ 
because it vanishes when the plane is horizontal, and beeomcs 
equal to the weight when the plane is perpendicular. But 
this must be the case if the power follows any other law of 
direct variation, as that of the sine of inclination, that is, the 
height, which it really does.* Tartaglia, on his part, con- 
ceived that a cannon-ball did not, indeed, describe two sides of 
a parallelogram, as was commonly imagined, even by scienti- 
fic writers ; but, what is hardly less absurd, that its point-blank 
direction and line of perpendicular descent are united by a 
circular arch, to which they are tangents. It was generally 
agreed, till the time of Guido Ubaldi, that the arms of a lever 
charged with equal weights, if displaced from the horizontal 
position, would recover it when set at liberty. Benedetti of 
Turin had juster notions than his Italian contemporaries : he 
ascribed the centrifugal force of bodies to their tendency to 
move in a straight line ; he determined the law of equilibrium 
for the oblique lever, and even understood the composition of 
motions.^ 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to the sixteenth 
century for all that was actujilly discovered, and even reduced 
to writing, we might now proceed to the great name of 
Galileo ; for it has been said that his ti*eatise Delia Scienza 
Meccanica was written in 1592, though not published for more 
than forty years afterwards."^ But as it has been our rule, 
with not many exceptions, to date books from their publica- 
tion, we must defer any mention of this remarkable work to 
the next period. The experiments, however, made by Gali- 
leo, when lecturer in mathematics at Pisti, on falling bodies, 
come strictly within our limits. He was appointed to this 
office in 1589, and left it in 1592. Among the manj unfound- 
ed assertions of Aristotle in physics, it was one, that the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate to their weights : 
Galileo took advantage of the leaning tower of Pisa to prove 
the contrary. But this important though obvious experiment, 
which laid open much of the theory of motion, displea<^d the 
adherents of Aristotle so highly, that they compelled him to 



> Montucla, p. 690. in 1592; and thoae who, on 
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leave Pisa. He soon obtained a chair in the Univeraitj of 
Padua. 

19. But, on the same principle that we exclude the work 
of Galileo on mechanics fi*om the sixteenth century, it staUcs of 
seems reasonable to mention that of Simon Stcvinus sterinu* 
of Bruges ; since the first edition of his Statics and Hydro- 
statics was printed in Dutch as early as lodo, though we can 
hardly date its reception among the scientific public before the 
Latin edition in 1608. Stevinus has been chiefly known by 
his discovery of the law of equilibrium on the inclined plane, 
which had bafHed the ancients, and, as we have seen, was mis- 
taken by Cardan. Stevinus supposed a flexible chain of uni- 
form weight to descend down the sides of two connected 
planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon below. The chain 
would be in equilibrio, because, if it began to move, there 
would be no reason why it should not move for ever, the 
circumstances being unaltered by any motion it could have ; 
and thus there would be a perpetual motion, which is impos- 
sible. But the part below, being equally balanced, must, 
separately taken, be in equilibrio; consequently, the part 
above, lying along the planes, must also be in equilibrio ; and 
hence the weight of the two parts of the chain must be equal ; 
or, if that lying along the shorter plane be called the power, it 
will be to the other as the lengths ; or if there be but one 
plane, and the power hang perpendicularly, as the height to 
the length. 

20. The first discovery made in hydrostatics, since the time 
of Archimedes, is due to Stevinus. He found that uydTo- 
the vertical pressure of fluids on a horizontal surface ■'»'*«■• 

is as the product of the base of the vessel by its height, and 
showed the law of pressure even on the sides.^ 

21. The year 1600 was the first in which England pro- 
duced a remarkable work in physical science ; but Qm,^^ 
this was one sufficient to raise a lasting reputation on th« 
for its author. Gilbert, a physician, in his Latin °*"«^*' 
treatise on the magnet, not only collected all the knowledge 
which others had possessed on that subject, but became at 
once the father of experimental philosophy in this island, and, 
by a singular felicity and acuteness of genius, the founder of 
theories which have been revived afler the lapse of ages, and 

> MoDtiida, U. 180. 
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are almost uniyersallj received into the creed of the science. 
The magnetism of the earth itself, his own original hypothesis, 
nova iUa nostra et inatuiita de teUure sentential could not, of 
course, be confirmed by all the experimental and analogical 
proof which has rendered that doctrine accepted in recent 
philosophy ; but it was by no means one of those vague con- 
jectures that are sometimes unduly applauded, when they 
receive a confirmation by the favor of fortune. He relied on 
the analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by 
what he calls a terrella, or artificial spherical magnet. What 
may be the validity of his reasonings from experiment, it is for 
those who are conversant with the subject to determine ; but it 
is evidently by the torch of experiment that he was guided. 
A letter from £dwai*d Wright, whose authority as a mathema- 
tician is of some value, admits the terrestrial magnetism to be 
proved. Gilbert was also one of our earliest Copemicans, at 
least as to the rotation of the earth ; ^ and, with his usual saga- 
city, inferred, before the invention of the telescope, that there 
are a multitude of fixed stars beyond the reach of our vision.^ 

1 Mr. Whewell thinks that OQbert was [Oriselhii, who published some memoira 

more doubtful about the annual than the of Father Paul in 1700, and had sera his 

diurnal motion of the earth, and informs manuscripts, thinks fit to claim for him 

vm that in a posthumous work he seems to the priority as to all thtr magnetio ob- 

hesitate between Tycho and Copernicus, serrations of Gilbert. ** Ora io dice che 

Hist, of Inductive Sciences, i. S8Q. Oil- nel trattato del Gilbert non t' i coea che 

bert's argument for the diurnal motion non sia stata prima osswrata ed ezperi- 

would extend to the annual. '^ Non pro- mentata dal Sarpi. Le medesime sono !• 

babilis modo sed manifesta ridetur terras sue viste ; e rigusrdo a' fenomeni, tutta la 

diuma drcumvolutio. cum natura semper TarietJi si riduce al modo di eeporli, o ne* 

agit per pauciora magis quam plura, atque ngguagli. Fr4 Paolo h semplice, conciso, 

rationi magis eonsentaneum rideturunum e non fa deduzioni sistematiehe, e segue la 

exiguum corpus telluris diumam Toluta* massima inculcata dappoi da Bacone dl 

tionem elBcere quam mundum totum cir- Veruluuio, cioi storia, oeserrazioni e sp»- 

eumferri." riense." — Cited in Vita di F. Paolo Saipi, 

s 1. 6, e. 8. The article on Gilbert in per Bianchi GioTini. Bruxelles, 1888. It 

the Biographie UniTerselle is discreditable is for the reader to consider whether Sarpi 

to that publication. If the author was so would have praised Gilbert's originality as 

rery ignorant as not to have known any he has done without a hint that he had 

thing of Gilbert, he might at least have made the same dlscoreries. 

avoided the assumption that nothing was It may be added that Gxlselini was no 

to be known. great master of scientific subjects, as ap- 

Sarpi, who will not be thought an in- pears in Biogr. Universelle. art. ** Sarpi." 

competent Judge, names Gilbert with Vie- This is not said to depreciate the phy- 

ta as the only original writers among his sical science of Sarpi, who was a wonderftU 

eontempocarioB. ^'^Non ho Teduto in ques- man upon almost every subjeet, and had, I 

to seoolo uomo quale abbia scritto coea have no doubt, collected much as to mag* 

■na propria, aalvo Vieta in Francia e Oil- netism. — ISi?.] 
berti in IngfaUternk"— Lett«« dl Fza 
PMIo, p. 81. 
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Sect. IL — On Natural HisroRT. 

EoUofy — Qcner; Aldrotaadus. Botaoj— LdM; CkMlpIn; aadoUimiL 

22. Zoology and botany, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, were as yet almost neglected fields of know- o«8iMr's 
ledge : scarce any thing had been added to the valua- zo<«ogj. 
ble history of animals by Aristotle, and those of plants by 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides. But in the year 1551 was 
published the first part of an immense work, the History 
of Animals, by that prodigy of general erudition, Conrad 
Gesner. This treats of viviparous quadrupeds; the second, 
which appeared in 1554, of the oviparous ; the third, in 1555, 
of birds ; the fourth, in the following year, of fishes and aquatic 
animals; and one, long afterwards, published in 1587, relates 
to serpents. The first part was reprinted with additions in 
1560 ; and a smaller work of woodcuts and shorter descrip- 
tions, called Icones Animalium, appeared in 1553. 

23. This work of the first great naturalist of modem times 
is thus eulogized by one of the latest : " Gresner's j^ ^^^ 
History of Animals," says Cuvier, " may be consi- ncur by 
dered as the basis of all modem zoology ; copied ^ ' 
almost literally by Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, it has 
become the foundation of much more recent works ; and more 
than one famous author lias borrowed from it silently most 
of his learning : for those passages of the ancients, which have 
escaped Gesner, have scarce ever been observed by the 
modems. He deserved their confidence by his accuracy, hia 
perspicuity, his good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity of 
his views. Though he has not laid down any naturad classifi- 
cation by genera, he oflen points out very well the true relar 
tions of beings." ' 

24. Gresner treats of every animal under eight heads or 
chapters : — 1. Its name in different languages ; Q^^n^y*, 
2. Its external description and usual place of ha- ARmog*- 
bitation ; 3. Its natural actions, length of life, dis- °**°^ 
eases, &c ; 4. Its disposition, or, as we may say, moral charao- 
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ter ; 5. Its utility, except for food and medicine ; 6. Its use 
as food; 7. Its use in medicine; 8. The philological rela- 
tions of the name and qualities, their proper and figuraUve 
use in language, which is subdivided into several sections. 
So comprehensive a notion of zoology displays a mind accus- 
tomed to encyclopedic systems, and loving the labors of learn- 
ing for their own sake. Much, of course, would have a very 
secondary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. His method 
is alphabetical : but it may be reckoned an alphabet of gene- 
ra ; for he armnges what he deems cognate species together. 
In the Icones Animalium, we find somewhat more of classi- 
fication. Gesner divides quadrupeds into Animalia Man- 
sueta and Animalia Fera; the former in two, the latter in 
four, orders. Cuvier, in the passage above cited, writing 
probably from memory, has hai-dly done justice to Gesner 
in this respect The delineations in the History of Animals 
and in the Icones are very rude ; and it is not always easy, 
with so little assistance from engi-aving, to determine the 
species from his description. 

25. Linnaeus, though professing to give the synonymes of 
his predecessors, has been frequently careless, and 
^I^J^" unjust towards Gesner ; his mention of several quad- 
kno^qua- rupcds (the Only part of the latter's work at which 
upeds. J have looked) having been unnoticed in the Syste- 
ma Naturae. We do not find, however, that Gesner had made 
very considerable additions to the number of species known 
to the ancients ; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his 
acuteness in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
aquatic animals, and the bat among birds. In the latter 
extraordinary error, he was followed by all other naturalists 
till the time of Ray. Yet he shows some judgment in 
rejecting plainly fabulous animals. In the edition of 1551, I 
find but few quadrupeds, except those belonging to the coun- 
tries round the Mediterranean, or mentioned by Pliny and 
-^lian.* The Reindeer, which it is doubtful whether the 
ancients knew, though there seems reason to believe that it 
was formerly an inhabitant of Poland and Germany, he 
found in Albertus Magnus ; and from him, too, Gesner had 

1 In Cardan^ De SnbtiUtate, lib. 10, pub- large as man, which persists long In stand- 

Hshed in 1560, I find the ant-eater, ursus ing erect, *^ amat pueros et mulieree, oooa* 

formicariusj wliieh, if I am not mistaken, turque concumbere, quod nos ridimos.*' 

uesner has omitted, though it is in Uer- This was probably one of the luge babomui 

naodo d^Oriedo; auo a eereopWueuM^ at of Aftka. 
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got some notion of the Polar Bear. He mentions the Musk- 
deer, which was known through the Arabian writers, though 
unnoticed by the ancients. The new world furnished him 
with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, or Simi- 
Vulpa (for which Linnseus has not given him credit), an 
account of which he may have found in Pinzon or Peter 
Martyr ; ' the Manati, of which he found a description in Her- 
nando*s History of the Indies ; and the Guinea pig, Cunicu- 
lus Indus, which he says was, within a few years, first brought 
to Europe from the New World, but was become everywhere 
common. In the edition of 1560, several more species are 
introduced. Glaus Magnus had, in the mean time, described 
the Glutton ; and Belon had found an Armadillo among 
itinerant quacks in Turkey, though he knew that it came from 
America.* Belon had also described the Axis-deer of India. 
The Sloth appears, for the first time, in this edition of Greener, 
and the Sagoin, or Ouistiti, as well as what he calls Aftu 
Jndicus aliusy which Linnaeus refers to the Raccoon, but seems 
rather to be the Nasua, or Coati Mondi. Gesner has given 
only three cuts of monkeys, but was aware that there were 
several kinds, and distinguishes them in description. I have 
not presumed to refer his cuts to particular species, which, 
probably, on account of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt The Simia Inuus, or Barbary ape, seems 
to be one, as we might expect.' Gresner was not very diligent 
in examining the histories of the New World. Peter Martyr 



> In tb€ Toymge of Plnaon, the eompan- Martyr, De Rebiu Oeeanlrif, dee. i., lib. 9, 

ion of Colnmbiui In his Unt roymge, when we find a longer account of the "moo- 

the continent of Ouiana was dbcoTered« strodum illud animal Tulpino rostro, cer- 

whlch will be found in the Noma Orbls of copithecea cauda, Tespertllloneii* auribus, 

Orynsun, a vpecinien of the genuji DIdel- manibun hunumius, pedibnt •imiam Kina- 

phis is mentioned with the astonishment lans; quod natoe jam Alios alio gestat 

which the first appearance of the mar> quocunque proficiw^tur utero exterlore In 

8upi<il type would naturally excite in an modum mapue cnimen*." This animal, 

Kuropeao. *'■ Conspexere etiamnum ibi he says, lived some months In Spain, and 

animal quadrupes, prodlgioeum quidem ; was seen by him after its death. Serenl 

nam pars anterior TUlpem, posterior Tero species aru natires of Guiana, 

simiam prssentabat, nisi quod pedes effin- > Tatus, quadrupe$ peregrina. TIm 

git humanoe ; aures autem habet noctuse, species figured In Oesner Is Datjfpus 

et infira consuetam alTum aliam habet in- novemarutiu. This animal, howeter, it 

•tar crumenae, in qua deliteecunt catull mentioned by Hernando d'Oriedo ondar 

^us tantisper, donee tuto prodire queant, the niune BMrdatl. 

et absque parentis tutela dbatum qusprere, * ** Sunt et cynocephalorum dlToaa g»> 

nee unqiuun exeunt crumenam. nisi cum nera, nee unum genus caudatomm.*' I 

•ngunt. PortentoBum hoe animal cum think he knew the leading charaetertsttot 

eatulis tribus Sibillam delatum est : et ex founded on tlie tail, but did not attand 

Sibllia niiberim, id est Uranatam, fai gra- accurately to subordinate dbtliietloiii, 

tiam regum, qui novis semper rebus oh- though h» luMW them to axlfcl. 
Wf^tantur." — p. 116, edit. USL In Pe'ar 
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and Hernando would have supplied him with several he has 
overlooked, as the Tapir, the Peccary^ the Ant-eater, and the 
fetid Polecat* 

26. Less acquainted with hooks, hut with hetter opportu- 

nities of observing nature, than G^sner, his contem- 
porary Belon made greater accessions to zoology. 
Besides his excellent travels in the Levant and Egypt, we 
have from him a history of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, 
and translated by the author into French, with alterations 
and additions; and one of birds, published in French in 1555, 
written with great learning, though not without fabulous ac- 
counts, as was usual in the earlier period of natural history. 
Belon was perhaps the first, at least in modem times, who 
had glimpses of a great typical conformity in nature. In one 
of his works, he places the skeletons of a man and a bird in 
apposition, in order to display their essential analogy. He 
introduced also many exotic plants into France. Every one 
knows, says a writer of the last century, that our gardens owe 
all their beauty to Belon.* The same writer has satisfacto- 
rily cleared this eminent naturalist from the charge of 
plagiarism, to which credit had been hastily given.' Belon 
may, on the whole, be placed by the side of Gresner. 

27. Salviani published, in 1558, a history of fishes 

(Animalium Aquatilium Historia), with figures well 
and Rondo- cxccuted, but by no means numerous. He borrows 
ttf oia^ niost of his materials from the ancients, and, having 

fi'equently failed in identifying the species they de- 
scribe, cannot be read without precaution.* But Rondelet 
(De Piscibus Marinis, 1554) was far superior as an ichthyo- 
logist, in the judgment of Cuvier, to any of his contemporaries, 
both by the number of fishes he has known, and the accuracy 
of his figures, which exceed three hundred for fresh-water and 
marine species. His knowledge of those which inhabit the 
Mediterranean Sea was so extensive, that little has been 
added since his time. " It is the work," says the same great 
authority, " which has supplied almost every thing which we 
find on that subject in Gresner, Aldrovandus, Willoughby, 

> The Tapir is mentioned by Peter Mar- trayelled in the Ea&t. fell into the haada 

tyr, the rest In Hernando. of Belon, who publUihed them as his own. 

* Uron, Singularit^s Uistoriquee, i. 456. Gesner hafl been thought to insinuate thii : 

* Liron, Singularity^ lIL^toriques, i. 433. but Uron Ls of opinion that Belon was not 
ft had been suspected that the manu- meant by tiim. 

scripts of Gilled, the author of a com- « Biogr. Unir. (CuTier). 
pilation ficom .£Iian, wtio had him«elf 
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Artedi, and Linnaeus ; and even Lacepcde has been obliged, 
in many instances, to depend on Rondelet" The text, how- 
ever, is far inferior to the figures, and is too much occu- 
pied with an attempt to fix the ancient names of the several 
species.' , 

28. The very little book of Dr. Caius on British Dogs, 
published in 1570, the whole of which, I believe, has AidroTMo- 
been translated by Pennant in his British Zoology, **"■• 

is hardly worth mentioning ; nor do I know that zoological 
literature has any thing more to produce till almost the close 
of the century, when the first and second volumes of Aldro- 
vandus's vast natural history were published. These, as well 
as the third, which appeared in 1603, treat of birds; the 
fourth is on insects ; and these alone were given to the world 
by the laborious author, a professor of natural history at Bo- 
logna. After his death in 1605, nine more folio volumes, 
embi*acing with various degrees of detail most other parts 
of natural history, were successively published by different 
editors. " We can only consider the works of Aldrovandus," 
says Cuvier, " as an immense compilation, without taste or 
genius ; the very plan and materials being in a great measure 
borrowed from Gresner; and Buffon has had reason to say, 
that it would be reduced to a tenth part of its bulk by strik- 
ing out the useless and impertinent matter." * Buffon, how- 
ever, which Cuvier might have gone on to say, praises the 
method of Aldrovandus and his fidelity of description, and 
even ranks his work above every other natural history.' I 
am not acquainted with its contents ; but, according to Lin- 
naeus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of his posthumous volumes, 
added only a very few species of quadrupeds to those men- 
tioned by Gesner, among which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, 
the Musk-rat of Russia, and the Manis or Scaly Ant-eater.* 

29. A more steady progress was made in the science of 
Botany, which commemorates, in those living memorials with 

> Blogr. Unir. (Carier). century on almost ereiy lultJect u well •■ 

* Id. loiilofQr. 
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which she deh'ghts to honor her cultivators, several names still 
Botany : rcspccted. and several hooks that have not lost their 
Turner. utility. Our countryman, Dr. Turner, published 
the first part of a New Herbal in 1551 : the second and third 
did not appear till 1562 and 1568. ** The arrangement," says 
Fulteney, '* is alphabetical according to the Latin names ; and, 
after the description, he frequently specifies the places and 
growth. He is ample in his discrimination of the species, as 
his great object was to ascertain the Materia Medica of 
the ancients, and of Dioscorides in particular, throughout the 
vegetable kingdom. He first gives names to many English 
plants ; and allowing for the time when specifical distinctions 
were not established, when almost all the small plants were 
disregarded, and the Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked, 
the number he was acquainted with is much beyond what 
could easily have been imagined in an original writer on his 
subject." ^ 

So. The work of Maranta, published in 1559, on the me- 
j^jj^j^jj^. thod of understanding medicinal plants, is, in the 
Botanical judgment of a late writer of considerable reputation, 
**'^'^®°** nearly at the head of any in that age. The author 
is independent, though learned ; extremely acute in discrimi- 
nating plants known to the ancients ; and has discovered many 
himself, ridiculing those who dared to add nothing to Dioscori- 
des.^ Maranta had studied in the private garden formed by 
Pinelli at Naples. But public gardens were common in Italy. 
Those of Pisa and Padua were the earliest, and perhaps 
the most celebrated. One established by the Duke of Ferrara 
was peculiarly rich in exotic plants procured from Greece and 
Asia.^ And perhaps the generous emulation, in all things 
honorable, between the houses of Este and Medici, led Ferdi- 
nand of Tuscany, some time afterwards, near the end of the 
century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa with the finest plants 
of Asia and America. The climate of France was less 
favorable : the first public garden seems to have been 
formed at Montpellier ; and there was none at Paris in 1558.* 
Meantime, the vegetable productions of newly discovered 
countries became familiar to Europe. Many are described 
in the excellent History of the Indies by Hernando d*Oviedo ; 

1 Pulteney's Historical Slcetch of the 
Progress of Botany in England, p. 68. * Id., 960. 

« Sprengel, Ilistoria Kei Herbariae (1907), « Id., S68. 
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8uch as the Cocos, the Cactus, the Guiacum. Anqther Span- 
ish author, Carate, first describes the Solanum Tuberosum, or 
Potato, under the name of Papas.^ It has been said that 
Tobacco is first mentioned, or at least first well described, bj 
Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orbis Historia (Greneva, 1578).* 
Belon went to the Levant soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, on purpose to collect plants : several other writers of 
voyages followed before its close. Among these was Pros- 
per Alpinus, who passed several years in Egypt; but hia 
principal work, De Plantis Exoticis, is posthumous, and did 
not appear till 1627. He is said to be the first European 
author who has mentioned coffee.' 

31. The critical examination of the ancients, the establish- 
ment of gardens, the travels of botanists, thus fur- ^ 
nished a great supply of plants : it was now required 

to compare and arrange them. Gresner first undertook this : 
he had formed a garden of his own at Zurich, and has the 
credit of having discovered the true system of classifying 
plants according to the organs of fructification ; which, how- 
ever, he does not seem to have made known, nor were his 
botanical writings published till the last century. Gresnei 
was the first who mentions the Indian sugar-cane and the 
tobacco, as well as many indigenous plants. It is said that 
he was used to chew and smoke tobacco ; " by which he ren- 
dered himself giddy, and, in a manner, drunk." * As Gesner 
died in 1564, this carries back the knowledge of tobacco in 
Europe several years beyond the above-mentioned treatise of 
Benzoni. 

32. Dodoens, or Dodonaeus, a Dutoh physician, in 1553, 
translated into his own language the history of ^^ 
plants by Fuchs, to which he added 133 figures. 
These, instead of using the alphabetical order of his prede- 
cessor, he arranged according to a method which he thought 
more natural ** He explains," sajrs Sprengel, ** well and 
learnedly, the ancient botanbts, and described many plants for 
the first time:" among tliese are the Ulex Europseus and 

■ Spronnl, 878. du eaft, et en ait dferit Is pr^puratkni 
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the Hyacinthus non scriptus. The great aim of rendering the 
modern Materia Medica conformable to the ancient seems to 
have made the early botanists a little inattentive to objects 
beforo their eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a physician 
than a botanist, and is more diligent about the uses of plants 
than their charactcnstics. He collected all his writings, under 
the title Stirpium Historise Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp in 
1583, with 1,341 figures ; a greater number than had yet been 
published. 

33^ The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobel, the lat- 
Lobei ^^^ ^^ whom is best known as a botanist, was pub- 
lished at London in 1570. Lobel indeed, though a 
native of Lille, having passed most of his life in England, 
may be fairly counted among our botanists. He had previ- 
ously travelled much over Europe. " In the execution of this 
work," says Pulteney, ** there is exhibited, I believe, the first 
sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method of arrangement; 
which, however, extends no farther than throwing the plants 
into large tribes, families, or orders, according to the external 
appearance or habit of the whole plant or flower, without 
establishing any definitions or characters. The whole forms 
forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants of one or two 
modern genera, others many, and some, it must be owned, 
very incongruous to each other. On the whole, they are 
much superior to Dodoens's divisions." * Lobel's Adversaria 
contains descriptions of 1,200 or 1,500 plants, with 272 engrav- 
ings : the former are not clear or well expressed, and in this 
he is interior to his contemporaries ; the latter are on copper, 
very small, but neat.* In a later work, the Plantarum His- 
toria, Antwerp, 157G, the number of figures is very considera- 
bly greater ; but the book has been less esteemed, being a sort 
of complement to the other. Sprengel speaks more highly of 
Lobel than the Biographie Universelle. 

34. Clusius, or Lecluse, bom at Arras, and a traveller, like 
many other botanists, over Europe, till he settled at 
""' Leyden as professor of botany in 1593, is generally 
reckoned the greatest master of his science whom the age 
produced. His descriptions are remarkable for their exact- 
ness, precision, elegance, and method, though he seems to 
have had little regard to natural classification. He has added 

Historioal Skflteh, p. 102 * Srrangd, 8M 
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a long list to the plants already known. Clusius began by a 
translation of Dodoens into Latin : he published several other 
works within the century.* 

35. Ccesalpin was not only a botanist, but greater in this 
than in any other of the sciences he embraced. He 
was the first (the writings of Gesner, if they go so ** °' 

far, being in his time unpublished) who endeavored to estab- 
lish a natui*al order of classification on philosophical princi- 
ples. He founded it on the number, figure, and ))Osition of 
the fructifying parts, observing tlie situation of the calix and 
flower relatively to the germen, the divisions of the former, 
and, in general, what has been regarded in later systems as the 
basis of arrangement. He treats of trees and of herbs sei)a- 
rately, as two grand divisions ; but, under ^ach, follows his 
own natural system. The distinction of sexes he thought 
needless in plants, on account of their simplicity ; though he 
admits it to exist in some, as in the hemp and the juniper. 
His treatise on Plants, in 1583, is divided into sixteen books; 
in the first of w^hich, he lays down the principles of vegetable 
anatomy and physiology. Many ideas, says Du Petit Thenars, 
are found there, of which the truth was long afterwards re- 
cognized. He analyzed the structure of seeds, which he com- 
pares to the eggs of animals ; an analogy, however, wliicli had 
occurred to Empedocles among tlie ancients. ^* One page 
alone," the same writer observes, " in the dedication of Caesal- 
pin to the Duke of Tuscany, concentrates the principles of a 
good botanical system so well, that, notwitlistanding- all the 
labors of later botanists, nothing material could be added to 
his sketch ; and, if this one page out of all the writings of 
Caesalpin remained, it would be enougli to secui*e him an im- 
mortal reputation.** ' Csesalpin, unfortunately, gave no figures 
of plants, which may have been among the causes tliat his 
system was so long overlooked. 

3G. The Historia Generalis Plantarum by Dalechamps, in 
1587, contains 2,731 figures; many of which, how- Daierhftmpt; 
ever, appear to be repetitions. These are divided >*•"*»**»• 
into eighteen classes, according to their form and size, but 
with no natural method. His work is imperfect and faulty : 

1 SpreDgd, 407 ; Blogr. UiiIt. ; Pnlto- logld upeHmen, qnod Uret Imperfeetiua 
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most of the descriptions are borrowed from his predecessors.^ 
Tabemaemontanus, in a book in the Grerman language, has 
described 5,800 species, and given 2,480 figures.* The Phy- 
topinax of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 1596) is the first important 
work of one, who, in conjunction with his brother John, la- 
bored for forty years in the advancement of botanical know- 
ledge. It is a catalogue of 2,4G0 plants, including, among about 
250 others that were new, the first accurate description of the 
potato, which, as he informs us, was already cultivated in 
Ilaly.» 

37. Gerard's Herbal, published in 1597, was formed on 
Gerard's the basis of Dodocus, taking in much from Lobel 
Herbal. ^^^ Clusius I the figurcs are from the blocks used 
by Tabemaemontanus. It is not now esteemed at all by 
botanists, at least in this first edition ; '^ but," says Pulteney^ 
** from its being well timed, from its comprehending almost 
the whole of the subjects then known, by being written in 
English, and ornamented with a more numerous set of figures 
than had ever accompanied any work of the kind in this 
kingdom, it obtained great repute.''^ 



Sect. HI. — On Anatomy and Medicinb. 



FUlopiuSi BoBtachluB, and other Anatomhits — State of MedldiM. 

38. Few sciences were so successfully pursued in this 
Anatomy: p^nod as that of anatomy. If it was impossible to 
PaUopius. snatch from Vesalius the pre-eminent glory that be- 
longs to him as almost its creator, it might still be said that 
two men now appeared, who, had they lived earlier, would 
probably have gone as far, and who, by coming later, were 
enabled to go beyond him. These were Fallopius and Eusta- 
chius, both Italians. The former is, indeed, placed by Sprengel 
even above Vesalius, and reckoned the first anatomist of Uie 
sixteenth century. No one had understood that delicate part 
of the human structure, the organ of hearing, so well as 
Fallopius, though even he left much for others. He added 

> SprengeU 482. * Sprengel, 451. 
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several to the list of muscles, and made some discovenes in 
the intestinal and generative organs.^ 

39. Eustachius, though on the whole inferior to Fallopius, 
went beyond him in the anatomy of the ear ; in which 

a canal, as is well known, bears his name. One of 
his biographers has gone so far as to place him above every 
anatomist for the number of his discoveries. He has treated 
very well of the teeth, a subject little understood before ; and 
was the first to trace tlie vena azygos through all its ramifi 
cations. No one, as yet, had exhibited the structure of the 
human kidneys ; Vesalius having examined them only in 
dogs.* The scarcity of human subjects was, in fact, an irre- 
sistible temptation to take u|)on trust the identity between 
quadrupeds and man, which misled the great anatomists of 
the sixteenth century.' Comparative anatomy was therefore 
not yet promoted to its real dignity, both as an indi8))ensable 
part of natural history, and as opening the most conclusive 
and magnificent views of teleology. Coiter, an ana- ^j^^ 
tomist bom in Holland, but who passed his life in 
Italy, Grermany, and France, was perhaps the first to describe 
the skeletons of several animals ; though Belon, as we have 
seen, had views far beyond his age in what is strictly compa- 
rative anatomy. Coiter^s work bears the date of 1575 : in 
1566 he had published one on human osteology, where that 
of the foetus is said to be first described, tiiough some 
attribute this merit to Fallopius. Coiter is called in the 
Biographie Universelle one of the creators of pathological 
anatomy. 

40. Columbus (De Re Anatomica, Venice, 1559), the 
successor of Vesalius at Padua, and afterwards pro- q^^j^j^,, 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced the dis<*overy 

of several muscles, and given the name of turner to the small 
bone which sustains the cartilage of the nose, and which Vesa- 
lius had taken for a mere process of the sphenoid. Columbus, 
though too arrogant in censuring his great predecessor, gene- 
rally follows him.^ Arantius, in 1571, is among the first who 
made known the anatomy of the gravid uterus and the struo- 
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tare of the foetus.' He was also conversant, as Yidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris, of Italian birth, as early as 1542, had already 
been, with the anatomy of the brain. But this was much 
improved by Yaroli in his Anatomia, published in 1578, who 
traced the origin of the optic nerves, and gave a better ac- 
count than any one before him of the eye and of the voice. 
Piccolomini (Anatomise Praelectiones, 1586) is one of the first 
who described the cellular tissue, and, in other respects, has 
made valuable observations. Ambi-ose Pare, a French sur- 
geon, is deemed the founder of chirurgic science, at least in 
that country. His works were first collected in 1561 ; but his 
treatise on gunshot- wounds is as old as 1545. Several other 
names are mentioned with respect by the historians of medicine 
and anatomy ; such as those of Alberti, Benivieni, Donatus, 
and Schank. Never, says Portal, were anatomy and surgery 
better cultivated, with more emulation or more encouragement, 
than about the end of the sixteenth century. A long list of 
minor discoveries in the human frame are recorded by this 
writer and by Sprengel. It will be readily understood, that 
he gives these names, which of itself it is rather an irksome 
labor to enumerate, with no other object, than that nond of 
those, who by their ability and diligence carried forward the 
landmarks of human knowledge, should miss, in a history of 
general literature, of their meed of remembrance. We re- 
cireniation s^rv© to the ucxt period those passages in the anato- 
of the mists of this age which have seemed to anticipate 
the great discovery that immortalizes the name of 
Harvey. 

41. These continual discoveries in the anatomical structure 
MedicinAi of man tended to guide and correct the theory of 
**^**- medicine. The observations of this period became 
more acute and accurate. Those of Plater and Foresti, espe- 
cially the latter, are still reputed classical in medical litera- 
ture. Prosper Alpinus may be deemed the father, in modem 
times, of diagnostic science.' Plater, in his Praxis Mcdica, 
made the first, though an imperfect, attempt at a classification 
of diseases. Yet the observations made in this age, and the 
whole practical system, are not exempt from considerable 
faults : the remedies were too topical ; tlie symptoms of disease 
were more regarded than its cause ; the theory was too simple 

1 Portal, Tol ii. p. 8. > Sprengd, Hi 178. 
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and general ; above all, a great deal of credulity and supersti- 
tion prevailed in the art' Many among the first in science 
believed in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or in astro- 
logy. This was most common in Grermany, where the school 
of Paracebus, discreditably to the national understanding, 
exerted much influence. The best physicians of the century 
were either Italian or French. 

42. Notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Hippocra- 
tes that most avowed, several physicians, not at all adhering 
to Paracebus, endeavored to set up a rational experience 
against the Greek school, when they thought them at variance. 
Joubert of Montpellier, in liis Paradoxes (1566), was a bold 
* innovator of this class ; but many of his paradoxes are now 
establbhed truths. Botal of Asti, a pupil of Fallopius, intro- 
duced the practice of venesection on a scale before unknown, 
but prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates was on his side. 
The faculty of medicine, however, at Paris, condemned it as 
erroneous and very dangerous. His method, nevertheless, 
had great success, especially in Spain.' 



Sect. FV. — On Obiental Literature. 

48. This is a subject over which, on account of my total 
ignorance of Eastern languages, I am glad to hasten. 
The first work that appears afler the middle of the gtondr^*^ 
century is a graihmar of the Syriac, Ctuddee, and JJjJ^J^ 
Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and Ethiopic 
languages, which Angelo Canini, a man as great in Oriental 
as in Grecian learning, published at Paris in 1554. In the 
next year, Widmandstadt gave, from the press of Vienna, 
the first edition of the Syriac version of the New Testament' 
Several lexicons and grammars of thb tongue, which is in 
fBud only a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, though 
in a dLQTerent alphabetical character, will be found in the 
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bibliogiaphical writers. The Syriac may be said to have been 
now ffdrly added to the literary domain. The Antwerp 
Polyglot of Arias Montanus, besides a complete Chaldee para- 
phrase of the Old Testament, the Complutensian having only 
contained the Pentateuch, gives the New Testament in Syriac, 
as well as Pagnini's Latin translation of the Old.^ 

44. The Hebrew language was studied, especially among 
Hebrew the Grermau Protestants, to a considerable extent, if 
critics. y^Q jjjj^y judge from the number of grammatical 
works published within this period. Among these, Morhof 
selects the Erotemata Linguae Hebraeae by Neander, printed 
at Basle in 1567. TremcUius, Chevalier, and Drusius among 
Protestants, Masius and Clarius in the Church of Rome, are 
the most conspicuous names. The first, an Italian refugee, is 
chiefly known by his translation of the Bible into Latin, in 
which he was assisted by Francis Junius. The second, a 
native of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, and was there 
the instructor of Drusius, whose father had emigrated from 
Flanders, on the ground of religion. Drusius himself, after- 
wards professor of Hebrew at the University of Franeker, has 
lefl writings of more permanent reputation than most other 
Hebraists of the sixteenth century : they relate chiefly to bi- 
blical criticism and Jewish antiquity, and several of them have 
a place in the Critici Sacri and in the collection of Ugolini.* 
Clarius is supposed to have had some influence on the decree 
of the Council of Trent, asserting the authenticity of the Vul- 
gate.^ Calasio was superior probably to them all ; but his 
principal writings do not belong to this period. No large 
proportion of the treatises published by Ugolini ought, so far 
as I know their authors, to be referred to the sixteenth 
century. 

45. The Hebrew language had been early studied in 
Its study in England, though there has been some controversy as 
England. ^ ^[^g extent of the knowledge which the first trans- 
lators of the Bible possessed. We find that both Chevalier 

> Andr68, xix. 49. The whole edition the Critici Sacri. TOat. Critique da Y. T., 
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read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge not long after the 
queen's accession, and his disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 
1572 to 157 6 J Hugh Broughton was a deeply learned 
rabbinical scholar. I do not know that we could produce any 
other name of marked reputation ; and we find that the first 
Hebrew types, employed in any considerable number, ai)|iear 
in 1592. These are in a book not relating directly to He- 
brew, Rhescs Institutiones Linguae Cambro-Britannicce. But 
a few HebreiMlharacters, \ery rudely cut in wood, are found 
in Wakefield's T)ration, printed as early as 1524.' 

46. The Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, both as laneoiaf^d and in the theological ^ ^ . 

n 1.1 1 I'll 11.1 Arabic be- 

purposes for which tliey were studied, that they did giiu to be 
not much enlarge the field of Oriental literature. ■*"*"*^' 
The most copious language, and by far the most fertile of 
books, was the Arabic. A few slight attempts at introducing 
a knowledge of this had been made before the middle of the 
century. An Arabic as well as Syriac press at Vienna was 
first due to the patronage of Ferdinand I., in 1554; but, for a 
considerable time, no fruit issued from it. But the increasing 
zeal of Rome for the propagation of its faith, both among 
infidels and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the cultivation 
of Oriental languages. Gregory XIIL founded a Maronite 
college at Rome, in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of Liba- 
nus who had united themselves to the Catholic Church ; the 
Cardinal Medici, afterwards Grand Duke of Florence, esta- 
blished an Oriental press, about 1580, under the superintend- 
ence of John Baptista Raimondi; and Sixtus V., in 1588, 
that of the Vatican, which, though principally designed for 
early Christian literature, was possessed of types for the 
chief Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, hitherto almost 
neglected, began to attract more attention; the Gospels in 
that language were published at Rome in 1590 or 1591 ; 
some works of Euclid and Avicenna had preceded; one or 
two elementary books on grammar appeared in Germany; 
and several other publications belong to the last years of the 
century.' Scaliger now entered upon the study of AraUc 
with all his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end of the 
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ceDturj, few had penetrated far into a region so novel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary means of knowledge 
were so imperfect. The early grammars are represented by 
Eichhom as being very indifferent; and, in fact, very few 
Arabic books had been printed. The edition of the Koran 
by Pagninus, in 1529, was unfortunately suppressed, as we 
have before mentioned, by the zeal of the court of Rome. 
Casaubon, writing to Scaliger in 1597, declares that no one 
within his recollection had even touched witl|i|^e tips of his 
fingers that language, except Postel in a few Aapsodies ; and 
that neither he nor any one else had written any thing on the 
Persic* Gesner, however, in liis Mithridates, 1558, had 
given the Lord's Prayer in twenty-two languages ; to which 
Rocca at Rome, in 1591, added three more; and Megiser 
increased the number, in a book published next year at 
Frankfort, to forty.* 



Sect. V. — On Geographt. 

Vc^jagM In the Indies —Those of the English — Of Ortellus and oihen. 

47. A MORE important accession to the knowledge of Eu- 
OoUeetion of i^P® ^ ^ ^1^^ i^st of the world, tlian had hitherto 
J^e« ^J been made through the press, is due to Ramusio, a 
Venetian, who had filled respectable offices under 
the republic He published, in 1550, the first volume of his 
well-known collection of Travels; the second appeared in 1559 ; 
and the third, in 1565. They have been reprinted several 
times, and all the editions are not equally complete. No gene- 
ral collection of travels had hitherto been published, except 
the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus ; and though the greater part, 
perhaps, of those included in Ramusio's three volumes had 
appeared separately, others came forth for the first time. 
The Africa of Leo Africanus, a baptized Moor, with which 

1 ** Nostra antem memorla. qui eas lln- memlnl neqne Hie, neqne alios q;nlsqna«i 

gnas Tel tucptft, qnod aiunt, oaKTvXifi atti- Tel ypv to Xryofxevov.^^ — ISfbit. ciii. 

gerit, dot! nonlnsm, nU quod Postellum * Biogr. UnlT., arts. ** Megiser '* and 

nesclo qiUd moginatam esse de lingua "Rocca." 

Aiabloa memini. Sed ilia quam tenuia, * Biogr. UbIt. 
qoam uUial ds Psnloft, quod eqaidsm 
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Ramusio begins, is among these; and it is upon this work 
that such knowledge as we possessed, till very recent times, 
as to the interior of that continent, was almost entirely founded. 
Ramusio, in the remainder of this volume, gives many voy- 
ages in Africa, the East Indies, and Indian Archipelago, in- 
cluding two accounts of Magellan's circumnavigation of the 
world, and one of Japan, which had very lately been dis- 
covered. The second volume is dedicated to travels through 
Northern Europe and Asia, beginning with that of Marco 
Polo, including also the cunous, though very questionable, 
voyage of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some unkno>vn 
region north of Scotland. In the third volume, we find the 
conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had already 
l)een printed of the excellent work of Hernando d*Oviedo on 
the Western World. Few subsequent collections of voyages 
are more esteemed for the new matter they contain than that 
of Ramusio.' 

48. The importance of such publications as that of Ramu- 
sio was soon perceived, not only in the stimulus they cuHodty 
gave to curiosity or cupidity towards following up *52k«n«L 
the paths of discovery, but in calling the attention 

of reflecting minds, such as Bodin and Montaigne, to so copi- 
ous a harvest of new facts illustrating the physical and social 
character of the human species. But from the want of a 
rigid investigation, or more culpable reasons, these early nar- 
ratives are mingled with much falsehood, and misled some of 
the more credulous philosophers almost as often as they en- 
larged their knowledge. 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 
more varied and almost as wonderful as romance, other 
was recounted in the Asia of Joam de Barros (1552), ^y*»" 
and in that of Castanheda in the same and two ensuing years: 
these have never been translated. The great voyage of Ma- 
gellan had been written by one of his companions, Pigafetta. 
This was first published in Italian in 1556. The History of 
the Indies, by Acosta, in 1590, may perhaps belong more 
strictly to other departments of literature than to geography. 

50. The Romish missionaries, especially the Jesuits, spread 
themselves with intrepid zeal during this period Accounts 
over infidel nations. Things strange to European •'China. 

> Biogr. UbIt. 
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prejudice, the books, the laws, the rites, the manners, the 
dresses, of those remote people, were related by them on their 
return, for the most part orally, but sometimes through the 
press. The vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marco Polo, 
over which an air of fabulous mystery had hung, and which 
is delineated in the old maps with much ignorance of its posi- 
tion and extent, now first was brought within the sphere of 
European knowledge. The Portuguese had some traffic to 
Canton ; but the relations they gave were uncertain, till, in 
1577, two Augustine friars persuaded a Chinese officer to 
take them into the country. After a residence of four months, 
they returned to Manilla; and, in consequence of their reports, 
Philip II. sent, in 1580, an embassy to the court of Pekin. 
The History of Cliina by Mendoza, as it is called, contains 
all the knowledge that the Spaniards were able to collect by 
these means; and it may be said, on comparison with later 
books on the same subject, to be as full and ample an account 
of China as could have been given in such circumstances. 
This book was published in 1585 ; and from that time, but no 
earlier, do we date our acquaintance with that empire.^ Maf- 
fei, in his History of India, threw all the graces of a pure 
Latin style over his description of tlie East. The first part 
of a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the two In- 
indUaad dies, with the names of De Bry and Merian as its 
Riuau. editors, appeared at Frankfort in 1590. Six other 
volumes were published at intervals down to 1634. Posse- 
vin, meantime, told us more of a much nearer state, Muscovy, 
than was before familiar to Western Europe, though the first 
information had been due to England. 

51. The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in pene 
English trating unknown regions. In this, the English have 

Northern Cape, and anchor their ships in the White Sea. This 
■•*"• was in the famous voyage of Chancellor in 1553. 

Anthony Jenkinson soon afterwards, through the heart of 
Russia, found his way to Bokhara and Persia. They followed 
up the discoveries of Cabot in North America; and, before 
the end of the century, had ascertained much of the coasts 
about Labrador and Hudson's Bay, as well as those of Vir- 
ginia, the first colony. These English voyages were recorded 

i Btogr. UnlT. This was trannlated Into belieTe it to be the Mune work, bat htam 
English by R Parke in 1588; at least I nsTer seen the originaL 
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in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, by Hakluyt, 
published in 1598, 1599, and 1600. Drsike, second to Ma- 
gellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the circumference of 
the world ; and the reign of Elizabeth, quite as much as any 
later age, bears witness to the intrepidity and skill, if not 
strictly to the science, of our sailors. For these undaunted 
navigators, traversing the unexplored wildernesses of ocean 
in small ill-built vessels, had neither any effectual assistance 
from charts, nor the means of making observations them- 
selves, or of profiting by those of others. Hence, when we 
come to geographical knowledge, in the proper sense of the 
word, we find it surprisingly scanty, even at the dose of 
the sixteenth century. 

52. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a multi- 
plicity of books could prove a regard to it. Orte- OM«nphi 
lius, in his Theatrum OrbLs Terrarum (the first ^^"* 
edition of which was in 1570, augmented afterwards 
by several maps of later dates), gives a list of about 150 geo- 
graphical treatises, most of them subsequent to 1560. His 
own work is the first general atlas since the revival of letters, 
and has been justly reckoned to make an epoch in geography ; 
being the basis of all collections of maps since formed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast progress of our knowledge of the earth.' The maps 
in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear various 
dates. That of Africa is of 1590 ; and, though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauritius Isles ; while the 
Nile is carried almost to the Cape of Grood Hope, and made 
to issue from a great lake. In the map of America, dated 
1587, the outline on the N. £. side contains New France, 
with the city of Canada ; the St. Lawrence traverses the 
country, but without lakes ; Florida is sufficiently distin 
guished, but the intervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotilafid, the supposed discovery of the Zeni, appears to the 
north, and Greenland beyond. The outline of South Ame- 
rica is worse, the southern parts covering nearly as much 
longitude as the northern, — an error which was in some 
measure diminished in a map of 1603. An immense solid 
land, as in all the older maps, connects Terra del Fuego with 
New Guinea. The delineation of the southern coasts of Asia 
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is not veiy bad, even in the earlier maps of Ortelius ; but some 
improvement is perceived in his knowledge of China and the 
adjacent seas in that of the world, given in the edition of 
1588. The maps of Europe in Ortelius are chiefly defective 
as to the countries on the Baltic Sea and Russia ; but there is 
a general incorrectness of delineation, which must strike the 
eye at once of any person slightly experienced in geography. 

53. Grerard Mercator, a native of the Duchy of Juliers, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps supe- 
rior to Ortelius. His fame is most diffused by the invention 
of a well-known mode of delineating hydrographical charts^ in 
which the parallels and meridians intei^sect each other at right 
angles. Tiie first of these was published in 1569; but the 
principle of the method was not understood till Edward 
Wright, in 1599, explained it in his Correction of Errors in 
Navigation.^ The Atlas of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, 
which contains only part of Europe, is superior to that of 
Ortelius ; and as to England, of which there had been maps 
published by Lluyd in 1569, and by Saxton in 1580, it may 
be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, indeed, is 
published in the Atlas of Ortelius. But, in the northern 
regions of Europe, we still find a mass of arbitrary, erroneous 
conjecture. 

54. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit mentioned in another 
place, has given us a cosmography, or general description of 
as much of the world as was then known, entitled Relazioni 
Universali : the edition I have seen is undated, but he men- 
tions the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1594. His knowledge 
of Asia is very limited, and chiefly derived from Marco Polo. 
China, he says, extends from 1 7 ' to 52° of latitude, and has 
22 of longitude. Japan is 60 leagues from China, and ^50 
from America. The coasts, Botero observes, from Bengal to 
China, are so dangerous, that two or three are lost out of 
every four ships ; but the master who succeeds in escaping 
these perils is sure to make his fortune. 

55. But the best map of the sixteenth century is one of 
uncommon rarity, which is found in a very few copies of the 
first edition of Haklujrt's Voyages. This contains Davis's 
Straits (Fretum Davis), Virginia by name, and the Lake 
Ontario. The coast of Chili is placed more correctly than 

> Hontocla, ii. 651 ; Blogr. UdIt., art. " Mercator. >* 
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in the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is noticed in the margin, 
that this trending of the coast, less westerly than had been 
supposed, was discovered by Drake in 1577, and confirmed by 
Sarmiento and Cavendish. The huge Terra Australis of the 
old geography is left out. Corea is represented near its 
place, and China with some degree of correctness ; even the 
north cojist of New Holland is partially traced. The Strait of 
Anian, which had been presumed to divide Asia from Ameri- 
ca, has disappeared ; while a marginal note states that the 
distance between those two continents in latitude 38° is not 
less than 1,200 leagues. The Ultra-Indian region is inaccu- 
rate ; the Sea of Aral is still unknown ; and little pains have 
been taken with Central and Northei*n Asia. But, upon the 
whole, it represents the utmost limit of geographical know- 
ledge at the close of the sixteenth century, and far exceb the 
maps in the edition of Ortelius at Antwerp in 1588.^ 



Sect. VL — On History. 

56. The history of Italy by Guicciardini, though it is more 
properly a work of the first part of the century, was ouioctar. 
not published till 1564. It is well known for the **"*• 
solidity of the reflections, the gravity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of the narration ; a fault, 
however, frequent and not unpardonable in historians contem- 
porary and familiar with the events they relate. If the siege 
of Pisa in 1508 appeared so uninteresting a hundi^ed yeai'S 
aflem'ards, as to be the theme of ridicule with Boccalini, it 
was far otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Guicciardini has generally held the first place among 
Italian historians, though he is by no means equal in literair 
merit to Machiavel. Adriani, whose continuation of Guicci- 
ardini extends to 1574, is little read; nor does he seem to be 
much recommended by style. No other historian of that 
country need be mentioned for works published within the 
sixteenth century. 

1 [This map If In tiM Britfah Mmram.— ISISL] 
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57. The French have ever been distinguished for those 
Franoh personal memoirs of men more or less conversant 
"«™°*"- with public life, to which Philip de Comines led the 
way. Several that fell within this period are deserving of 
being read, not only for their relation of events, with which 
we do not here much concern ourselves, but for a lively style, 
and occasionally for good sense and acute thinking. Those 
of Monti uc may be praised for the former. Spain had a con- 
siderable historian in Mariana, twenty books of whose history 
were published in Latin in 1592, and five more in 1595 : the 
concluding five books do not fall within the century. The 
style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts judicious. Bu- 
chanan*s History of Scotland has already been praised for the 
purity of its language. Few modem histories are more redo- 
lent of an antique air. We have nothing to boast in. Eng- 
land : our historical works of the Elizabethan age are mere 
chronicles, and hardly good even as such. Nor do I know 
any Latin historians of Germany or the Low CJountries who, 
sjs writers, deserve our attention. 



Sect. Vn. — General ^tate op Literature. 

58. The great Italian universities of Bologna, Padua, Pisa, 
UniTersities and Pavia, seem to have lost nothing of their lustre 
in Italy. throughout the century. New colleges, new build- 
ings in that stately and sumptuous architecture which distin- 
guishes this period, bore witness to a continual patronage, 
and a public demand for knowledge. It is true that the best 
days of classical literature had passed away in Italy. But 
the revival of theological zeal, and of those particular studies 
which it fostered, might perhaps more than compensate, in 
its effect on the industry of the learned, for this decline of 
philology. The sciences also of medicine and mathematics 
attracted many more students than before. The Jesuit col- 
leges, and those founded by Gregory XUL, have been already 
mentioned. They were endowed at a large expense in that 
palmy state of the Roman see. 
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59. Universities were founded at Altdorf and *Le7den in 
1575, at Helmstadt in 1576. Others of less im- in other 
portance began to exist in the same age. The ~«»°''*^ 
University of Edinburgh derives its origin from the charter of 
James in 1582. Those of Oxford and Cambridge, reviving, 
as we have seen, after a severe shork at the accession of Eli- 
zabeth, continued, through her reign, to be the seats of a 
progressive and solid erudition. A few colleges were founded 
in this age. I should have wished to give some sketch of 
the mode of instruction pursued in these two universities ; 
but sufficient materials have not fallen in my way : what I 
have been able to glean has already been given to the reader 
in some pages of the first volume. It was the common practice 
at Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that every 
candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, independently 
of other exercises, should undergo an examination (become 
absolutely nominal) in the five sciences of grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, ethics, and geometry; every one for that of master of 
arts, in the additional sciences of physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, 
and some more. These were probably the ancient trivium and 
quadrivium; enlarged, perhaps afler the sixteenth century, 
according to the increase of learning and the apparent neces- 
sity of higher qualifications.^ But it would be, 1 conceive, a 
great mbtake to imagine that the requisitions for academical 
degrees were ever much insisted upon. The universities sent 
forth abundance of illiterate graduates in every age ; and as 
they had little infiuence, at least of a favorable sort, either on 
philosophy or polite literature, we are not to overrate their 
importance in the history of the intellectual progress of 
mankind.^ 

60. Public libraries were considerably enlarged during this 
period. Those of Rome, Ferrara, and Florence, in m„^,|^ 
Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Germany, stood 

much above any others. Sixtus V. erected the splendid 
Repository of the Vatican. Philip II. founded that of the 
Escurial, perhaps after 1580, and collected books with great 
labor and expense ; all who courted the favor of Spain con- 

> r^^The qoadfiTiala — I wma arith- * Lord Bacod aiiliiuulT«rtf (De Cogi- 

OMtie, music, geometry, aod afitrononiy taUn et Vliilii) on ttie Ibtten vhich to* 

— are now UtUe reganlwi in dthar of tbe uniTenitles imponed on the InrwUgatton 

QolwnitlM." — IlArriMm't DatcripUon of of truth; and Morhof Mcrlb«8 tb« Mt»> 

Bngiaad, p. 263. Ileooe w may infer, bUshmeat of the acadenUee in Italy to 

that the more modem dirifllon In uiie at the narrow and pedantic q»irit of the 
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tributing also by presents of rarities.* Ximenes Iiad esta** 
blished the library of Alcala; and that of Salamanca is 
likewise more ancient than this of the Escunal. Every king 
of France took a pride in adding to the Royal Library of Paris. 
By an ordinance of 1556, a copy of every book printed with 
privilege was to be deposited in this library. It was kept 
at Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. During 
the civil wars, its progress was slow.* The first Prince of 
Orange founded the public library of Leyden, which shortly 
became one of the be«t in Europe. The catalogue was pub- 
lished in 1597. That bequeathed by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, to the University of Oxford, was dispersed in 
the general havoc made under Edward VL At the close of the 
century, the university had no public library. But Sir Thomas 
Bodley had already, in 1597, made the generous offer of pre- 
senting his own, which was carried into effect in the first years 
of the ensuing age.' In the colleges, there were generally 
libraries. If we could believe Scaliger, these were good : but 
he had never been in England ; and there is no reason, I 
believe, to estimate them highly.* Archbishop Parker had 
founded, or at least greatly enlarged, the public library of 
Cambridge. Many private persons of learning and opulence 
had formed libraries in England under Elizabeth, some of 
which still subsist in the mansions of ancient families. I 
incline to believe, that there was at least as competent a stock 
of what is generally called learning among our gentry as in 
any continental kingdom : their education was more literary, 
then* habits more peaceable, their religion more argumentative. 

^ Mariana, in a long passage wherein dious habits, — a reproach that has beoi 

he describes the Escurial pfl^ce, gives very slowly effaced. I have often been 

this account of the library : '* Vestibulo astoniohed, in considering this, that ao 

bibliotheca imposita, m%}ori longitudiae much learning was really acquired, 

omnino pedum centum octoginta quin- ' Jugler^s Ilist. Literaria, c. iii. s. 5* 

que, lata pedes triginta duos, libros servat This very laborious work of the middle of 

pnefiertim Orsecos manuscriptos, praeci- the last century contains the most ampto 

SusB plerosque vetustatis; qui ex omni- account of public libraries throughout 

UM Kurupee partibus ad famam novl Europe that I have been able to find. 

opcri!< nmgno numero confluxerunt : auro The German libraries, with the two ex- 

pretioftiores thesauri, digni quorum evot- ceptions of Vienna and Heidelberg, do not 

vemJorum major eruditis hominibus facul- seem to have become of much importance 

tas contingeret. Quod enim ex eaptivis in the sixteenth century. 

et majfstaU rerinctis Uteris etnolumen- > Wood's Hist, and Ant., p. 922. 

mm.'" — De R«*ge et Regb Institutione, « Scalig. Secunda, p. 286. '* De mon 

I. iii. e. 10. The noble freedom of Ma- temps,'* he says, in the same place, ** it y 

riana breaks out, we see, in the midst of avoit 4 Londres douse bibliothiques eotn- 

his praise of royal magnificence. Few, plcte^, et 4 Paris quativ-vingt." I do not 

if any libraries, except those of the uni- proftss to onderstaad this epithet, 
tersities, were accessible to men of sta- 
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Perhaps we should make an exception for Italy, in which 
the spirit of collecting libraries was more prevalent.^ 

61. The last forty years of the sixteenth century w»jrc a 
period of uninterrupted peace in Italy. Notwith- couectionf 
standing the pressure of governments always jealous, of antiq al- 
and sometimes tyrannical, it is manifest that at least ^' 
the states of Venice and Tuscany had grown in wealth, and 
in the arts that attend it. Those who had been accustomed to 
endure the lic;ense of armies found a security in the rule of 
law which compensated for many abuses. Hence that sort 
of property, which is most exposed to pilhige, became again 
a favorite acquisition ; and, among the costly works of art 
which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relic of anti- 
quity found its place. Grems and medals, which the books of 
Vico and Erizzo had taught the owners to arrange and to 
appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that according to Hubert 
Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, there were in Italy 380 oi 
such collections. The marbles and bronzes, the inscriptions 
of antiquity, were not less in request ; and the well-known 
word virtiwny applied to these lovers of wluit was rare and 
beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the honor in which their 
pursuits were held. The luxury of literature displayed itself 
in scarce books, elegant impressions, and sumptuous bindings. 

62. Among the refined gentlemen who devoted to these 
graceful occupations their leisure and their riches, pj^i, 
none was more celebrated tiian Gian Vincenzio 
Pinelli. He was bom of a good fsimily at Naples in 1538. 
A strong thirst for knowledge, and the consciousness that his 
birth exposed him to ditHculties and temptations at home 
which might obstruct his progress, induced him to seek, at the 
age of twenty-four, the University of Padua, at that time 
the renowned scene of learning and of philosophy.^ In this 
city he spent forty-three years, — the remainder of his life. 
His father was desirous tliat he should practise the law ; but, 
after a short study of this, Pinelli resumed his favorite pur- 
suits. His fortune, indeed, was sufficiently large to render 

> [Morliof, I. 8f BMotkmt MrenU lai^ miuanim ntudiis apUon, doq invTvnto* 

prirate libraries in Italy and Pranr«: rum Mam ail earn glorliB metani quam 
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any sacrifice of them unreasonable ; and it maj have been 
oat of dislike of his compulsory reading, that, in forming this 
vast library, he excluded works of jurisprudence. This library 
was collected by the labor of many years. The catalogues 
of the Frankfort fairs, and those of the principal booksellers 
in Italy, were diligently perused by Pinelli; nor did any 
work of value appear from the press on either side of the 
Alps which he did not instantly add to his shelves. This 
fjjreat library was regularly arranged ; and, though he did not 
willingly display its stores to the curious and ignorant, they 
were always accessible to scholars. He had also a considerable 
museum of globes, maps, mathematical instruments, and fos- 
sils ; but he only collected the scarcer coins. In his manners, 
Pinelli was a finely polished gentleman, but of weak health, 
and for tliis cause devoted to books, and seldom mingling with 
gay society, nor even belonging to the literary academies of 
the city, but carrying on an extensive correspondence, and 
continually employed in writing extracts or annotations. Yet 
he has lefl nothing that has been published. His own house 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, frequented by the 
learned of all nations. I£ Pinelli was not a man of great 
genius, nor born to be of much service to any science, we may 
still respect him for a love of learning and a nobleness of 
spirit which has preserved his memory.^ 

63. The literary academies of Italy continued to flourish 
Italian Gven morc than before : many new societies of the 
academies, game kind were founded. Several existed at Flo- 
rence ; but all others have been eclipsed by the Delia Crusca, 
established in 1582. Tliose of another Tuscan city, which 
had taken the lead in such literary associations, did not 
long survive its political independence : the jealous spirit of 
Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Sienna in 1568. In gov- 
ernments as suspicious as those of Italy, the sort of secrecy 
belonging to these meetings, and the encouragement they 
gave to a sentiment of mutual union, might appear sufficient 
reasons for watchfulness. We have seen how the Academy 
of Modena was broken up on the score of religion. That of 
Venice, perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the 
senate in 1561, and did not revive till 1593. These, how- 

1 Gualdl ; Tiraboachi, vl. 214. The li- wards. That kmg rinM fbnned by one 
brary or Pinelli wa« diflpenod and in great of his fkmily la wM known to book col 
part destroyed by pirates not long after- leetocs. 
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erer, ^rero exceptions to the rule; and it was the genera] 
policy of governments to cherish in the nobility a love of 
harmless amusements. All Lombardy and Romagna were 
full of academies : they were frequent in the Kingdom of 
N^les and in the ecclesiastical states.^ They are a remarka- 
ble feature in the social condition of Italy, and could not 
have existed perhaps in any other country. They were the 
encouragers of a numismatic and lapidary erudition, elegant 
in itself, and throwing for ever its little sparks of light on the 
still ocean of the past, but not very favorable to comprehen- 
sive observation, and tending to bestow on an unprofitable 
pedantry the honors of real learning. This, indeed, is the 
inherent vice of all literary societies, accessible too frequently 
to those who, for amusement or fashion's sake, love as much 
knowledge as can be reached with facility, and from the na- 
ture of their transactions seldom capable of affording scope 
for any extensive research. 

64. No academy or similar institution can be traced at this 
time, as far as 1 know, in France or Germany. But «. . - 
it is deserving of remark, that one sprung up in AnUqua- 
England, not indeed of the classical and polite cha- ^Ji^^ 
racter that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua, or 
the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet useful in its objects and 
honorable alike to its members and to the country. This was 
the Society of Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 
1572. Their object was the preservation of ancient docu- 
ments, illustrative of history, which the recent dissolution of 
religious houses and the shameful devastation attending it had 
exposed to great peril. They intended also, by the reading 
of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the love and know- 
ledge of English antiquity. In the second of these objects, 
this society was more successful than in the first: several 
short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur Agard, their most ac- 
tive member, have been afterwards pubSshed. The Society 
comprised very reputable names, especially of lawyers, and 
continued to meet till early in the reign of James, who, from 
some jealousy, thought fit to dissolve it* 

> Ttrftbo0eh{, tW. 12&-179, to 00 foil on mj UtUe to what he foand In hto prs- 

thto ral^t, that I h»Te not recourM to dccvtwor. 

the other writen who haTv, MinetliiMs * Se« life of Agard, fai Bfogr. Brit, 

with great proUxitT, inTcatigated a sab- and in Chahneri. Bat the best aeeoant 

jeet more faiteresting in its detaili to to in the Introdoctkm to the flnt tolome 

the ItaUaai than to ns- Qingnto* adds of the Arehaologhu The fireeent BoeMj 
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60. The chief cities on this side of the Alps, whence new 
editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, Lyons, Ley- 
MdT^Sl^' den, Antwerp, Brussels, Strasburg, Cologne, Heidel- 
logueBof berg, Frankfort, Ingoldstadt, and Greneva. In all 
*™ these and in many other populous towns, booksellers, 

who were generally also printers, were a numerous body. 
In London, at least forty or fihy were contemporaneous pub- 
lishers in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; but the number 
elsewhere in England was very small. The new books on 
the Continent, and within the Alps and Pyrenees, found 
their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be published, according to 
Beckmann, in 1554.^ In a collective catalogue of all books 
offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I find the 
number in Latin, Greek, and German, to be about 16,000. 
No Italian or French appear in this catalogue, being probably 
reserved for another. Of theology in Latin there are 3,200 ; 
and, in this department, the Catholic publications rather ex- 
ceed the Protestant But of the theology in the Grerman lan- 
guage, the number is 3,700, not one-fourth of which is Catholic 
Scarcely any mere German poetry appears, but a good deal in 
both languages with musical notes. Law furnishes about 
1,600 works. I reckon twenty-seven Greek and thirty-two 
Latin grammars, not counting different editions of the same. 
There are at least seventy editions of parts of Aristotle. The 
German books are rather more than one-third of the whole. 
Among the Latin I did not observe one book by a writer 
of this island. In a compilation by Clessius, in 1 602, purport- 
ing to be a conspectus of the publications of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, formed partly from catalogues of fairs, partly from those 
of public libraries, we find, at least in the copy I have 
examined, but which seems to want one volume, a much 
smaller number of productions than in the former, but 
probably with more selection. The books in modem lan- 
guages are less than 1,000, half Fi*ench, half Italian. In this 
catalogue, also, the Catholic theology rather outnumbers the 

of Antiquaries la the repreeentatiTe, but upon the plan of causing to be printed 

after long intermbsion, of thb KlLcabothan every fair a catalogue of all the nev 

progenitor. bookfl, in which the rise «id printers* 

1 Uist. of InTentionfl, lil. 120. "Ooorge naineA wore marked." There eeems to 

WlUer, whom some improperly call Vil- be some doubt whether the first year of 

ler, and others Walter, a bookseller at thcMe catal<^ues was 1554 or 1561 : tho 
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fraiiuented the Frankfort fkirs, first fell rather to suspect the latter. 
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Protestant, which is perhaps not what we should have 
expected to find. 

66. These catalogues, in the total absence of literary jour- 
nals, were necessarily the great means of commu- L,t^^__ 
nicating to all the lovers of learning in Cisalpine corre- 
Kurope (for Italy had resources of her own) some 'i^^***"*- 
knowledge of its progress. Another source of information 
was the correspondence of scholars with each other. It was 
their constant usage, far more than in modem times, to pre- 
serve an epistolary intercourse. If their enmities were often 
bitter, their contentions almost always violent, many beautiful 
instances of friendship and sympathy might be adduced on the 
other side : they deemed themselves a distinct caste, a priest- 
hood of the same altar, not ashamed of poverty nor dis- 
heartened by the world's neglect, but content with the praise 
of those whom themselves thought worthy of praise, and 
hoping something more from posterity than they obtained 
from their own age. 

67. We find several attempts at a literary, or rather 
bibliographical, history of a higher character than Bjbiion*. 
these catalogues. The Bibliotheca Universalis of phicai 
Gresner was reprinted in 1574, with considerable ^'^^ 
enlargements by Simler. Conrad Lycosthenes afterwards 
made additions to it, and Yerdier published a supplement. 
Verdier was also the author of a Bibliotheque Fran^aise, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1584. Another, with the 
same title, was published in the same year by La Croix 
du Maine. Both these follow the strange alphabetical 
arrangement by Christian instead of family names, so 
usual in the sixteenth century. La Croix du Maine con- 
fines liimself to French authors; but Verdier includes all 
who had been translated. The former is valued for his 
accuracy and for curious particulars in biography ; the 
second, for the extracts he has given. Doni pretended to 
give a history of books in his Libreria ; but it has not obtained 
much reputation, and falls, according to the testimony of those 
who are acquainted with it, below the compilations above 
mentioned.' 

68. The despotism of the state, and far more of the 
church, bore heavily on the press in Italy. Spain, mistress 

1 Morbof ; Goni^i ; Biogr. UnlT. 
TOL. n. 28 
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of Mikin and Naples, and Florence under G>smo I., were 
jj^^j^^^^^ jealous governments. Venice, though we are apt 
on the to impute a rigid tyranny to 'its senate, appears 
**""• to have indulged rather more liberty of writing 
on political topics to its subjects, on the condition, no 
doubt, that they should eulogize the wisdom of the republic ; 
and, comparatively to the neighboring regions of Italy, the 
praise both of equitable and prudent government may be as- 
cribed to that aristocracy. It had at least the signal merit of 
keeping ecclesiastical oppression at a distance : a Venetian 
might write with some freedom of the Papal court. One of the 
accusations against Venice, in her dispute with Paul V., was 
for allowing the publication of books that had been censured 
at Rome.^ 

69. But Rome struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more 
Index Ex- deadly than she intended, at literature in the Index 
purgatorius. Expurgatoiius of proliibitcd books. It had long 
been the regulation, that no book should be printed without 
a previous license. This was, of course, a restraint on the 
freedom of writing ; but it was less injurious to the trade of 
the printer and bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at his own cost and 
risk. The first list of books prohibited by the church was set 
forth by Paul IV. in 1559. His Index includes all Bibles in 
modem languages, enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedience of the church. 
Sixty-one printers are put under a genend ban ; all works of 
every description from their presses being forbidden. Ste- 
phens and Oporinus have the honor of being among these.' 
This system was pursued and rigorously acted upon by the 
successors of the imperious Caraffa. The Council of Trent 
had its own list of condemned publications. Philip II. has 
been said to have preceded the pope himself in a similar 
proscription. Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain was 
felt, books were unsparingly burned ; and to this cause is im- 
puted the scarcity of many editions. 

70. In its principle, which was apparently that of preserv- 
ita effects ^"o obediencc, the prohibitory system might seem to 

have untouched many great walks of learning and 

1 Ranke, ii. 330. on prohibited bookB here quoted are fiiU 

* Schelhorn, Amoenit. liter., rii. 98 ; of curiouB information. 
ffiL S^ and 485. The two disaertations 
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science. It is, of course, manifest, that it fell with but an 
oblique blow upon common literature. Yet, as a few words 
or sentences were sufficient to elicit a sentence of condemna- 
tion, ollen issued with little reflection, it was difficult for any 
author to be fully secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became unwilling to incur tho 
hazard of an obnoxious trade. These occupations, says 
Galluzzi, which had begun to prosper at Florence, never 
recovered the wound inflicted by the severe regulations of 
Paul IV. and Pius V.' The art retired to Switzerland and 
Germany. The booksellers were at the mercy of an Inquisi- 
tion, wliich every day contrived new methods of harassing 
them. From an interdiction of the sale of certain prohibited 
books, the church proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Giunti, a firm not so eminent 
as it had been in the early part of the century, but still tho 
honor of Florence, remonstrated in vain. It seems probable, 
however, that after the death of Pius V., one of the most 
rigorous and bigoted pontiffs that ever filled the chair, some 
degree of relaxation took place. 

71. The restraints on the printing and sale of books in 
England, though not so overpowering as in Italy, Ragtrio- 
must have stood in the way of useful knowledge tioniin 
under Elizabeth. The Stationers' Company, founded 

in 1555, obtained its monopoly at the price of severe restric- 
tions. The Star Chamber looked vigilantly at the dangerous 
engine it was compelled to tolerate. By the regulations it 
issued in 1585, no press was allowed to be used out of Lon- 
don, except one at Oxford, and another at Cambridge. No- 
thing was to be printed without allowance of the council ; 
extensive |)Owers both of seizing books and of breaking the 
presses were given to the officers of the crown.* Thus every 
check was imposed on literature ; and it seems unreasonable 
to dispute that they had some eflUcacy in restraining its pro- 
gress, though less, perhaps, than we might in theory expect, 
because there was always a certain degree of connivance and 
indulgence. Even the current prohibition of importing Popish 
l)ooks, except for the use of such as the council should permit 
to use them, must have affected the trade in modem Latin 
authors beyond the bounds of theology. 

72. These restrictions do not seem to have had any mate- 

> IM. M Oimn Daotto, 10. 40. • H«lMrt. IB. 106B 
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rial operation in France, in Germany, or the Low Countries. 
Latin more And they certainly tended very considerably to 
JS^tlS'^ keep up the usage of writing in Latin ; or rather, 
account perhaps, it may be said, they were less rigorously 
urged in those countries, because Latin continued to be the 
customary tongue of scholars. We have seen that great 
license was used in politioiil writings in that language. The 
power of reading Latin was certainly so diffused, that no 
secrecy could be affected by writing it ; yet it seemed to be a 
voluntary abstaining from an appeal to the passions of the 
multitude, and passed better without censure than the same 
sense in a modem dress. 

73. The influence of literature on the public mind was 
Influence already very considerable. All kinds of reading 
ofutetBr had become deeper and more diffused. Pedantry 
is the usual, perhaps the inevitable, consequence of 
a genuine devotion to learning, not surely in each individual, 
but in classes and bodies of men. And this was an age of 
pedants. To quote profusely from ancient writers seemed to 
be a higher merit than to rival them; they furnished both 
authority and ornament ; they did honor to the modem, who 
shone in these plumes of other birds with little expense of 
thought ; and sometimes the actual substance of a book is 
hardly discernible under this exuberance of rich incrustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks wei^e in 
comparison but little read), and many of the Latin poets, 
were the books that directly, or by the secondary means of 
quotation, had most influence over the public opinion. Nor 
was it surprising that the reverence for antiquity should be 
still undiminished ; for, though the new literature was yield- 
ing abundant crops, no comparison between the ancients and 
modems could as yet fairly arise. Montaigne, fearless and 
independent as he was, gave up altogether the pretensions of 
the latter ; yet no one was more destined to lead the way to 
that renunciation of the authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century was to witness. He and Machiavel were 
the two writers who produced the greatest effect upon this 
age. Some others, such as Guevara and Castiglione, might 
be full as much read ; but they did not possess enough of 
original thought to shape the opinions of mankind. And 
the former two, to whom we may add Rabelais, seem to be the 
only writers of the sixteenth century, setting aside poets and 
historians, who are now much read by the world. 
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PART III. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER L 

mSTORT Of ANCHENT LITERATURB IN EUBOPK, FROM 160O TO ItSCO. 

Section I. 

DecUne oTmerelr Phllologteal, enpedally Greek, LMrninf- GMaobon— Ticer— EdO- 
tloDH of Greek and Utin OUiwics — Critkal Wri tinge— Latin Styto— Sdoppios — 
Vowiua— SuoceeriTe Ptariode of Modern Latinieti. 

1. In every period of literary history, if we should listen 
to tlie complaints of contemporary writers, all learn- i^^ning 
ing and science have been verging towards extinc- of l"th 
tion. None remain of the mighty ; the race of giants umphUo- 
is no more ; the lights that have been extinguished ^^^i^^- 
bum in no other hands ; we have fallen on evil days, when 
letters are no longer in honor with the world, nor are they 
cultivated by those who deserve to be honored. Such are 
the lamentations of many throughout the whole sixteenth 
century ; and with such do Scaliger and Casaubon greet that 
wliich opened upon them. Yet the first part of the seven- 
teenth century may be reckoned eminently the learned age 
rather, however, in a more critical and exact erudition with 
Inspect to historical fact, than in what is strictly called philo- 
logy, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank this so high 
as the preceding period. Neither Italy nor Germany main- 
tained its reputation, which, as it has been already mentioned, 
had begun to wane towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
Tlie same causes were at work, the same preference of studies 
very foreign to polite letters, metaphysical philosophy, dog- 
matic theology, patristic or mediaeval ecclesiastical history, or, 
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in some countiies, the physical sciences, which were rapidly 
gaining ground. And to these we must add a prevalence of 
bad taste, even among those who had some pretensions to be 
reckoned scholars. Lipsius had set an example of abandon- 
ing the purest models ; and its followers had less sense and 
taste than himself. They souglit obsolete terms from Pacu- 
vius and Plautus; they affected pointed sentences, and a 
studied conciseness of period, which made their style alto- 
gether dry and jejune.* The universities, and even the 
gymnasia, or scliools of Germany, grew negligent of all 
the beauties of language. Latin itself was acquired in a 
slovenly manner, by help of modem books, which spared the 
pains of acquiring any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity ; 
and this neglect of the ancient writers in education caused 
even eminent scholars to write ill, as we perceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Curtius and Livy.* 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found in the vast popu- 
Popuiarity ^^^^^7 which the writings of Comenius acquired in 
of Come- Germany. This author, a man of much industry, 
"*' some ingenuity, and little judgment, made himself 

a temporary reputation by his Orbis Sensualium Pictus, and 
still more by his Janua Linguarum Reserata ; the latter pub- 
lished in 1631. This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided 
into 1,000 paragraphs, more than 9,300 Latin words, exclu- 
sive, of couree, of such as recur. Tiie originality of its 
method consists in weaving all useful words into a series 
of paragraphs, so that they may be learned in a short time, 
without the tediousness of a nomenclature. It wa3 also in- 
tended to blend a knowledge of things with one of words.* 
The Orbis Sensualium Pictus has the same end. This is 
what has since been so continually attempted in books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of its origi- 
nality. No one, however, before Comenius, seems to have 
thought of this method. It must, unquestionably, have ap- 
peared to facilitate the early acquirement of knowledge in a 
very great degree; and even with reference to language, 
if a compendious mode of getting at Latin words were the 
object, the works of Comenius would answer the purpose 
beyond those of any classical author. In a country where 
Latin was a living and spoken tongue, as was in somo 

*■ Biogr. UniT., art. '* Grarius : " Eich- * Eichhorn, 828. 

iMni, Ui. L 820. s Biogr. UniT. 
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measure the case with Grermany, no great strictness in ex- 
cluding barbarous phrases is either practicable or expedient. 
But, according to the received principles of philological lite- 
rature, they are such books as eveiy teacher would keep out 
of the hands of his pupils. They were, nevertheless, re- 
printed and translated in many countries ; and obtained a 
general reception, especially in the German timpire and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.^ 

3. The Greek language, me^mtime, was thought unneces- 
sary ; and few, comparatively speaking, continued to D^cUne of 
prosecute its study. In Italy it can merely be o««»t 
said that there were still professors of it in the "** 
universities ; but no one Hellenist distinguishes this century. 
Most of those who published editions of Greek authors in 
Grermany, and they were far from numerous, had been 
formed in the last age. The decline was progressive : few 
scholars remained afler 1 620 ; and a long blank ensued, until 
Fabricius and Kuster restored the study of Greek near the 
end of the century. Even in France and Holland, where 
many were abundantly learned, and some, as we shall see, 
accomplished philologers, the Greek language seems to have 
been either less regarded, or at least less promoted, by 
eminent scholars, than in the preceding century.' 

4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle of critical renown. 

His Persius in 1 60o, and his Polybius in 1 609, ^ , 

were testimonies to his continued industry in tlus 
province.^ But, with this latter edition, the philological la- 

1 Baillet, Critiqaea Onunmairlena, part * Scaliger, eren in 1602, mya : ** Quia 

of the Jugetnens d«a Sv-araos (whom I hodie neacit Orsec^? aed quia «at doctui 

cite by the number or paro^^ph, on ac- Orteci ? Non dubito etiae aliquot, aed 

count of tlio diiTorent editions), No. 684, pancoa, et quoe non nori ne de nomine 

quotes Lancelots rvmaric on the Janu& quidem. Te unum noTi et memorin 

Linguarum, that it requirea a better me- aTorum et noatri saBculi Qrmeh doctiaai- 

mory than moat l>oya poaaeaa to maater mum, qui unua in Oraecia prKstiteria, 

it, and that commonly the flrat part ia quae post renntaa apud noa bonaa literaa 

Jbr)(otten before the last ia learned. It omnes nunquam pneatare potuiaaent. " 

excitett dixguat in the acholar, becauae he He goea on to apealc of himaelf, aa atand- 

i^ alurayx in a new country, every chapter ing next to Caaaubon, and the only com- 
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before ; and the aurcc«4Ye p-irta of the ^^ qui de pneatantia doctrinas tnas certo 

book hare no connection with one an- Judicare pomit, ego aut unieua aum, aut 

other. qui c«teroa hao in re magno interrallo 

Morhof, though he would abaolutely rinco." — Seal. Epiat., 72. 

baniah the Janua LInguarum from all * The tranaUtion that Caaaubon haa 

ichoola where good Latinity ia required, here given of Polybiua haa generally 

•eema to thinic rather better of the Orbls paaaed for excellent : though aome have 

Senaualium Pictua, aa in itMlf a happy thought him a better acholar in Oreek 

Idea ; though the delioeationa are indif- than in Latin, and cohaequenUy not al- 

ferent, and the whole not no well arranged waya able to render the aenae aa well ■■ 

aa it inigfat be. Polyhiator., Ub. ii. c 4 he conccired it. Bailia, n. 908. Sehw^f 
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bors of Casaubon came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the 
invitation of James L, who bestowed upon him, though a 
la3rman, a prebend in the Church of Canterbury; and as 
some, perhaps erroneously, have said, another in that of 
Westminster.^ He died in England within four years after, 
having consumed the intermediate time in the defence of his 
royal patron against the Jesuits, and in writing Animadver- 
sions on the Ajinals of Baronius ; works ill suited to his 
peculiar talent, and in tlie latter of which he is said to 
have had but little success. He laments, in his epistles, the 
want of leisure for completing his labors on Polybius: the 
king had no taste but for theology, and he found no library 
in which he could pursue his studies.^ "I gave up," he says, 
** at last, with great sorrow, my commentary on Polybius, to 
which I had devoted so much time ; but the good king must 
be obeyed."* Casaubon was the last of the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century. Joseph Scaliger, who, especially 
in his recorded conversation, was very sparing of praise, 
says expressly, " Casaubon is the most learned man now 
living." It is not impossible that he meant to except him- 
self; which would by no means be unjust, if we take in the 
whole range of erudition : but, in the exactly critical know- 
ledge of the Greek language, Casaubon had not even a 
rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period ensued, during which no very considera 
vigerde ble progress was made in Greek literature. Few 
idTodMnis. bookg occur before the year 1650 which have ob- 
tained a durable reputation. The best known, and, as I 
<:onceive, by far the best of a grammatical nature, is that 

haaier prainefl the annotations, but not gtitit. Sed neque adest mea bibliotheca, 

without the criticism for which a later neque ca. studia multum sunt ad gustum 

editor generally finds room in an earlier, illlus, cujus solius, quamdiu hie sum fu- 

Ileislce, he says, had pointed out many turus, habenda mihi ratio." — Ep. 704 

errors. (Feb. 1611). ''Rex optimus atque ivoe- 

1 The latter is contradicted by Beloe, -^f^i-orof rebus theologicis ita delectatur. 
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ut Tix sine suspirio ^us incepti pos^im If"^ "^ k'^^i«To^*' parendum erat.'* 

nwminiase, quod tot TigilU* mihi con- *=?«»*• 'e»i aoao- 
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of VigiT de Idiotismis, Pnecipuis Grsccas Linguae, which 
Hoogeveen and Zeunius successively enlarged in the last 
centuty. Viger was a Jesuit of Rouen ; and the first edition 
was in 1 G32. It contains, even as it came from the author, 
many valuable criticisms ; and its usefulness to a Greek 
scholar is acknowledged. But, in order to determine the 
place of Viger among grammarians, we should ascertain by 
comparison with preceding works, especially the Thesaurus 
of Stephens, for how much he is indebted to their labors. 
He would probably, af\er all deductions, appear to merit 
great praise. His arrangement is more clear, and his know- 
ledge of syntax more comprehensive, tlian that of Caninius 
or any other earlier writer; but his notions ai'e not unfre- 
quently imperfect or erroneous, as the succeeding editors 
have pointed out. In common with many of the older gram- 
marians, he fancied a difference of sense between the two 
aorisU, wherein even Zeunius h&s followed him.^ 

6. In a much lower rank, we may, perhaps, next place 
Weller, author of a Greek grammar, published in weiier's 

1 C38, of which its later editor, Fischer, says that it on»k 
has always stood in high repute as a school-book, and '*^"*^* 
been fi*equently re[)rinted ; meaning, doubtless, in Grermany. 
There is nothing striking in Weller's grammar : it may deserve 
pniise for clearness and brevity ; but in Vergara, Caninius, and 
Sylburgius there is much more instruction foi* those who are 
not merely schoolboys. What is most remarkable is, that 
Weller claims as his own the reduction of the declensions to 
three, and of the conjugations to one ; which, as has been seen 
in another place,* is found in the gi-ammar of Sylburgius, and 
is probably due to Ramus. This is rather a piece of effront- 
er}', as he could scarcely have lighted by coincidence on both 
the»e innovations. Weller has given no syntax: what is added 
in F'isher 8 edition is by Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a laborious compiler, 
among whoso numerous works not a few relate to ubbauui 
the grammar of the Greek language. He had, says o'**"*- 
Niceron, a wonderful talent in multiplying titlepages: we 

* An tmrMer treatiw on Greek par* glectna." He h thought too rabtle In 

ticlee by DerariuM, a Grwk of t!ie Ionian grammar, but neemn to hare been an tx- 

Island*, might hare lieen mentioned in (client scholar. I do not percdfe thni 

Um last period. It was republished bjr Viger has borrowed from bkat, 

Beosmann, who rails Derarius. " homo * Vol. ii. p. 29. 
hand ignoUUa, at hodie paoM d»> 
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have fifteen or sixteen grammatical treatises from him, which 
might have been comprised in two or three ordinaiy volumes. 
Labbe*8 Regulae Accentuum, published in 1635, was once, I 
believe, of some repute ; but he has little or nothing of hb 
own.^ The Greek grammars published in this age by Alex- 
ander Scot and others are ill digested, according to Lancelot, 
without order or principle, and full of useless and perplex- 
ing things;* and that of Vossius, in 1642, which is only an 
improved edition of Clenardus, appears to contain little which 
is not taken from others.® Erasmus Schmidt is said by Eich- 
horn to be authoi* of a valuable work on Greek dialects:* 
George Pasor is better known by his writings on the Helle- 

nistic dialect, or that of the Septuagint and New 
deUngiia Testament. Salmasius, in his Commentarius do 
HeUenia- Hellcnistica (Leyden, 1643), has gone very largely 

into this subject. Tliis, he says, is a question lately 
agitated, whether tliere be a peculiar dialect of the Greek 
Scriptures ; for, in the last age, the very name of Hellenistic 
was unknown to scholars. It is not above half a century old. 
It was supposed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek words; 
which, as he argues elaborately and with great learning, is 
not sufficient to constitute a distinct dialect, none of the an- 
cients having ever mentioned one by this name. This is 
evidently much of a verbal dispute, since no one would apply 
the word to the scriptural Greek in the same sense that he 
does to the Doric and Attic. Salmasius lays down two essen- 
tial characteristics of a disilect : one, that it should be spoken 
by people of a certain locality ; another, that it should be 
distinguishable by single words, not merely by idiom. A 
profusion of learning is scattered all round, but not pedanti- 
cally or impertinently ; and this seems a very useful book in 
Greek or Latin philology. He may perhaps be thought to 
underrate the peculiarities of language in the Old and New 
Testiiment, as if they were merely such as passed curi*ent 
among the contemi)orary Greeks. The second part of this 
Commentary relates to the Greek dialects generally, without 
reference to the Hellenistic. He denies the name to what is 
usually called the common dialect, sj)oken, or at least written, 
by the Greeks in general after the time of Alexander. This 
also is, of course, a question of words: perliaps Salmasius 

* Nlceron, toI. xxt. • Baillot, n. 711. 

* Baillet, n. 706. * Qeschichto dcr Coltor, Ui. 82^ 
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osed a more convenient phraseology than what is often met 
with in grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek chissics are not so numerous as in the 
former period. The Pindar of Erasmus Schmidt in 1614, 
and the Aristotle of Duval in 1619, may be mentioned: the 
latter is still in request, as a convenient and complete edition. 
Meursius was reckoned a good critical scholar, but his works 
as ail editor are not very important. The chief monument of 
his pliilological erudition is the Lexicon Gneco-Barbarum, 
a glossary of the Greek of the Lower Empire. But oraek 
no edition of a Greek author published in the first ?"ifP°"' 
part of the seventeenth century is supenor, at least cbryios- 
in magnificence, to that of Chrysostom by Sir Henry '*^* 
Savile. This came forth, in 1612, from a press established 
at Eton by himself, provost of that college. He had procured 
types and pressmen in Holland, and three years had been 
employed in printing the eight volumes of this great work ; 
one which, both in splendor of execution and in the enidition 
displayed in it by Savile, who had collected several manu- 
scripts of Chrysostom, leaves immeasurably behind it every 
earlier production of the English press. The expense, which 
is said to have been eight thousand pounds, was wholly de- 
frayed by himself; and the tardy sale of so voluminous a work 
could not have reimbursed the cost.^ Another edition, in fact, 
by a Jesuit, Pronto Ducaeus (Fronton le Due), was published 
at Paris within two years afterwards ; having the advantage 
of a Latin translation, which Savile had imprudently waived. 
It has even been imputed to Ducaeus, that, having procured 
the sheets of Savile's edition fix)m the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own without alteration; 
but this seems an apocryphal story .^ Savile had the assist- 

1 Beloe^s Anecdote* of Uternture, toI. t. ChJehester, who b said to hare come ted 

p. 108. The copies sold for £ii each, a the text before it went to the preM. As 

sum equal in command of commodities this Is the fln^t woric of learning, on a 

to nearly jCdO at present, and, from the great scale, published in Kngl&nd, it de- 

relative wealth of the country, to con!(i< senres the p^trticular commemoration ?f 

derably more. What wonder that the those to whom we owe it. 

■ale was slow? Fuller, however, tells ^ It is told by Fuller, and I io not 

OS, that when he wrote, almost half a know that it has any independent con- 

eentury afterwanio, the book was become firmation. Savile himself says of Krunto 

•carce. ^* Chrysostom us, '^ says Oasaubon, Durseus. '* Vir doctlssimus, et cui Chrysos- 

** a Savilio cditur privata impensa, animo tomus noster piurimum debet.'* Fuller, 

regie." — £p.7%(a|iii^Beloe). Theprin- it may be observed, says, that the Pari- 

dpal awLitants of Savile were Matthew sian edition followed Savlle's " in a few 

Bust, Thomas AUen, and esperlUly months," whereas the time was two 

Richard Montagu, afterwards cefebrated vears ; and. as Brunet (Manuel du Li* 

lo our ecrieriastifal history as Bishop of bnlre) Just^ obwrras, there Is no appa- 
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ance, in revising the text, of the most learned co-adjutors he 
could find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were printed at Eton 
Greek ^^^^ afterwards ; and, though that press soon ceased, 
learning In somc editions of Greek authors, generally for schools, 
England, appeared in England before 1650. One of these, 
the Poeta5 Minores of Winterton, is best known, and has 
sometimes been reprinted : it appears to differ little, if at all, 
from the collection printed by Crispin in 1570, and of which 
there had been many subsequent editions, with the title Ve- 
tustissimorum Autorum Georgica, Bucolica et Gnomonica: 
but the text, though still very corrupt, has been amended ; and 
a few notes, generally relating to prosody, have been sub- 
joined. The Greek language, however, was now much 
studied;* the age of James and Charles was truly learned; 
our writers are prodigal of an abundant erudition, which em- 
braces a far wider range of authors than are now read ; the 
philosophers of every class, the poets, the historians, and 
orators of Greece, to whom few comparatively had paid 
regard in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to the mis- 
cellaneous writers of her next successors as the fathers of the 
church are to the theologians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, 
are equally copious in their libations from both streams. But, 
though thus deeply read in ancient learning, our old scholars 
were not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticism, the pretensions of the seventeenth 
Latin ccntury are far more considerable than in Greek, 
editions: The firet remarkable edition, however, that of Ho- 
TorrenUoB. ^^^^ ^^ Torrentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it 

rent necessity to suppose an unfair com- however, Merie was s^mt to Oxford. One 

munication of the sheets, even if the text of Cajiaubon's sons went to Eton school ; 

■hould be proved to be copied. *' Literis dat operam in gymnasio Eton!- 

1 It might appear, at fintt sight, that ensi." — £p. 737 (quoted in Beloe's Anec* 

Casaubon intended to send his son Meric dotes : I had overlooked the passage), 

to Holland, under the care of lleinsius. Theological learning, in the reign of 

becau?M> he could not get a good classical James, opposed polite letters and philo- 

education in England. ** Cupio in Graecis, logy. '■'■ Est in Anglia," says Casaubon, 

Latiuis, et Ilebraicis literis ipsum serio 'Hheologorum ingens copia; eo enim fere 

exercen. Hoc in Anglia posse fieri spe- omnes studia sua referunt." — £p. 762. 

rare non possumus; nam hie locupletis- ** Venio ex Anglia (Qrotius writes in 1618). 

sima sunt collegia, sed quorum ratio toto literarum ibi tenuis est merces; theoI(^ 

genere diversa est ab institutis omnium regnant, leguleii rem faciunt ; unus fenne 

aliorum coUegiorum.'' — Ep. 932 (1014). Casaubonus habet fortunam satis favea- 

But possibly ho meant, that, on account tem, sed, ut ip^e judicat, minus certam. 

of hi^ son's foreign birth, he could not be Ne huic quidem locus fUisset in Anglia 

admitted on the foundation of English ut literatori. theologum induere debolt." 

colleges, though the words do not clearly — Epi^tt. Grot., p. 761. 
express this. At the king's command, 
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appeared in 1602, being posthumous, belongs strictly to the 
preceding age. It has been said that Dacicr borrowed much 
for his own notes from* this editor ; but Horace was so pro- 
f\i8<:l7 illustrated in the sixteenth century, tliat little has been 
left for later critics except to tamper, as tliey have largely 
done, with his text This period is not generally conspicuous 
for editions of Latin authors ; but some names of liigh repute 
in grammatical and critical lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who became a professor 
in several German universities, and finally in that 

of Heidelberg, might have been mentioned in our 
history of the sixteenth century, before the expiration of 
which some of his critical labors had been accomplished. 
Many more belong to the first twenty years of the present. 
No more diligent and indefatigable critic ever toiled in that 
quarry. His Suspiciones, an early work, in which he has 
explained and amended miscellaneous passages, his Annota- 
tions on the Senecas, on Martial, on Statius, on the Roman 
historians, as well as another more celebrated compilation 
which we shall have soon to mention, bear witness to his im- 
mense industry. In Greek he did comparatively but little ; 
yet he is counted among good scholars in that language. All 
others of his time, it has been said, appear mere drones in 
comparison with him.^ Scaligcr, indeed, tliough on intimate 
terms with Gruter, in one of liis usual fits of spleen, charges 
him with a tasteless indifference to the real merit of the wri- 
ters whom he explained, one being as good as another for his 
purpose, which was only to produce a book.' In this art, 
Gruter was so perfect that he never failed to publish one 
every year, and sometimes every month.' His eulogists have 
given him credit for acuteness and judgment, and even for 
elegance and an agreeable variety ; but he seems not to liavo 
preserved much repute except for his laborious erudition. 

12. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as secretary of the synod 
of Dort, and a Latin poet of distinjniished name, was .. . . 
also among the first philologers of liis age. Many 
editions of Greek and Latin writers, or annotations upon them, 
Theocritus, Hesiod, Maximus Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace, Te- 
rence, Silius, Ovid, attest his critical skilL He is praised for 

* 1WdIk% 11.488; Baylt; NIoeroo, toL roodo Ubitw mnltot txendat.**— Soallf 
iz. Seeandfu 

* ' Nod eozmt ntrom ofaarte dt caeata, • Bajto, art ** Oratar, ^ noto I. 
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a judicious reserve in criticism, avoiding the trifles by which 
many scholars had wearied their readers, and attending only to 
what really demanded the aid of a critic, as being corrupt or 
obscure. His learning was very extensive and profound, so 
that, in the panegyrical tone of the times, he is set above all 
the living, and almost above all the dead.* 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient philology. His 
Grotiiw editions of Aratus, Stobaeus, the fragments of the lost 

Greek dramas, Lucan and Tacitus, are but a part 
of those which he published. In the power of illustrating a 
writer by parallel or resembling passages from others, his 
taste and fondness for poetry, as much as his vast erudition, 
have made him remarkable. In mere critical skill, he was 
not quite so great a master of the Greek as of the Latin lan- 
guage, nor was he equal to restoring the text of the dramatic 
poets. 

14. The Variae Lectiones of Rutgersius, in 1618, whose 
Rntcereius- pre™ature death cut off a brilliant promise of erudi- 
Reineaius; ' tion, are in six books, almost entirely devoted to 
Barthius. emendation of the text, in such a miscellaneous and 
desultory series of criticisms as the example of Tumebus and 
other scholars had rendered usual.* Reinesius, a Saxon phy- 
sician, in 1 640, put forth a book with the same title, a thick 
volume of about 700 pages of multifarious learning, chiefly, 
but not exclusively, classical. He is more interpretative, and 
less attentive to restore corrupted texts, than Rutgersius.' 
The Adversaria of Gaspar Barthius are better known. This 
work is in sixty books, and extends to about 1,500 pages in 
folio. It is exactly like those of Tumebus and Muretus, an 
immense repertory of unconnected criticisms and other miscel- 
laneous erudition. The chapters exceed in number the pages, 
and each chapter contains sevei-al articles. There is, however, 
more connection, alphabetical or otherwise, than in Tumebus ; 
and they are less exclusively classical, many relating to medi- 
aeval and modem writers. The sixtieth book is a comment- 

> Baillet, n. 517. philologeni who hare only a good m^ 

' " This work." says NIceron (vol. mory ; and rank him with criUcs who go 

xxxii.)t "is in ef^teem : the style is neat beyond their reading, and know more thui 

and polite, the thoughts are just and re- boolcs have taught them. The penetrar 

Qned ; it hifis no more quotations than the tion of their understandhig makes them 

subject requires." draw consequences and form coi^jecturea 

' Baylo obserres of the writings of which lead them to discover hidden troa> 

Reinesius in general, that ^*good judges sures. Reinesius was one of thef«, and 

of liteniture liaTe no sooner read some made it his chief bu8ine:» to find out nhmt 

p«ges, but they place him aboye those others had not said." 
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ary on a part of Augustin de Civitate Dei. It is difflcult to 
give ft more precise notion of Barthius : he is more cesthetic 
than Tumebus, but less so than Muretus; he explains and 
conxjcta fewer intricate texts than the former, but deals more 
in parallel passages and excursive illustration.^ Though 
Greek appears more than in Tumebus, by far the gi-eater part 
of Bartliius*8 Adversaria relates to Latin, in tlie proportion of 
at least fifteen to one. A few small poems are printed from 
manuscripts for the first time. Barthius, according to Mor- 
hof, though he sometimes explains authors very well, is apt to 
be nish in liis alterations, hasty in his judgments, and has too 
much useless and frivolous matter. Bayle is not more favora- 
ble. Barthius published an edition of Statins, and another of 
Claudian. 

15. Rigault or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, and several more, 
do honor to France and the Low Countries during other criticf 
this period. Spain, though not strong in classical — Kngi^h- 
philology, produced Ramiresius de Prado, whose RtvrriKavrapxoc^ 
sive Quinquaginta Militum Ductor, 1612, is but a book of cri- 
ticism with a quaint title.* In Latin literature we can hardly 
say that flngland made herself more cons{)icuous than in 
Greek. The notes of John Bond on Horace, published in 
1606, are pro|)erly a work of the age of Elizabeth : the author 
was long a schoolmaster in that reign. These notes are only 
little marginal scholia for the use of boys of no great attain- 
ments, and in almost every instance, I believe, taken from 
Lambinus. This edition of Horace, though Antony Wood 
calls the author a most noted critic and grammarian, has only 
the merit of giving the observations of another concisely and 
perspicuously. Thomas Famaby is called by Baillet one of 
the best scholiast), who says hardly any thing useless, and is 

1 The followlnfc are the hemdn of the help of the>Blphabet. RHrthlan telln us 

fourth chapter of the flmt book, which hiniMlf that he ha<l flniahed two other 

niny iterre an a specimen of the Adrer- toIudm^ of Adremria, besides correcting 

ffaria : — ^* Ad Victorin Uticcmsiit librum the fintt. See tlie poMMge in Rayle, note 

prinium notap et emendationea. Limitea. K. But he does not stand on rery high 

t'ollimitia. Qtiantita^. II. Stcphanufl no- ground ax a critic, on account of the ra- 

tatur. Impendere. Totuin. Oninimodi. pidity with which ne wrote ; and. for the 

Dextrales. Asta. Francii>U Balduini au- same reason, has sometimes ccntradicted 

daria castifcatur. TormcntaanUqua. Li- himself. Uayle; Baillet, n. 528 ; Niceron, 

goamem Arx Capitis. Memorise. Crucia- rol. rii. : Morhof, lib. t. 1. 10. 

ri . Balduiniis denuo aliquoties notatur." > This has been ascribed by some to his 

It Is true that all thi.4 farrago arises oat master Sanctius. aathor of the Minerra: 

of one passage in Victor of Utica, and Ramirex himself haying been thought uih 

Barthius Is far from being so desultory e«iual to such ranarlu aa we find In II 

as Tumebus ; but 3.000 columns of such Baillet, n. C27. 
notei make but % dJ^tiooaiy without tti* 
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very concise.^ He has left notes on several of the Latin poets. 
It is possible that the notes are compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics. Famabj also was a schoolmaster, 
and schoolmasters do not write for the learned. He has, how- 
ever, been acknowledged on the Continent for a diligent and 
learned man. Wood says he was " the chief grammarian, 
rhetorician, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his time ; and his 
school was so much frequented, that more churchmen and 
statesmen issued thence than from any school taught by one 
man in P^ngland." ^ 

16. But the greatest in this province of literature was 
Saimuiufl ^^^^® Saumaise, best known in the Latin form Sal- 
masius, whom the general suffrage of his compeers 
placed at their head. An incredible erudition, so that it was 
said, what Salmasius did not know was beyond the bounds of 
knowledge ; a memory such as none but those great scholars 
of former times seem to have possessed ; a life passed, natural- 
ly enough, in solitary labor, — were sufficient to establish his 
fame among the learned. His intellectual strength has been 
more questioned : he wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 
jects that he did not well understand ; and some have reduced 
his merit to that of a grammatical critic, without altogether 
rating this so highly as the world has done.^ Salmasius was 
very proud, self-confident, disdainful, and has consequently 
fallen into many errors, and even contradictions, through pre- 
cipitancy. In his controversy with ]Milton, for which he was 
little fitted, he is rather feeble, and glad to escape from the 
severity of his antagonist by a defence of his own Latinity.* 
The works of Salmasius are numerous, and on very miscella- 
neous subjects : among the philological, his Annotations on 
the Historiae Augustae Scriptores seem to deserve mention. 
But tlie most remarkable, besides the commentary on the 
Hellenistic Dialect, of which an account has been given, is the 
Plinianae Exercitationes, published in 1629. These remarks, 
nominally on Pliny, are, in the first instance, on Solinus. 

1 N. 521. « Milton began the attack by ottJeeting 

' Athen89 Oxonlenses, toI. ill. to thu ui«e of prrsona for an individual 

* Baillet, n. Cll, is excesKiyely seTere man; but, in thin mifitaken ciitidam, ot- 

on Salmaniufi ; but tlie homage due to his tervd hiniHclf the solecism vapulandmn. 

learning by such an age as that in which See Johnson's Uves of the Poets. Thia 

he livwl cannot be extenuated by the cxpreiwion had preTiously be«n notfaed 

censnre of a man like Baillet, of exten- by Vavajiseur. 

sire but rather superficial attainments, 

and open to much prgudioa. 
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Salmasius tells us that he had spent much time on Pliny ; but, 
finding it beyond the powers of one man to write a comment- 
ary on the whole Natural History of that author, he had 
chosen Solinus, who is a mere compiler from Pliny, and con- 
tains nothing from any other source. The Plinianae Exerci- 
tationes is a mass of learning on the geography and natural 
history of Pliny in more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the Pol3fhistor of Solinus.^ 

17. It had. been the desire of those who aspired to repu- 
tation for taste and eloquence to write well in q^^ 
Latin, the sole language, on this side of the Alps writen 
and Pyrenees, to which the capacity of choice 
and polished expression was conceded. But, when the French 
tongue was more cultivated and had a criticism of its own, 
this became the natural instrument of polite writers in 
France; and the Latin fell to the merely learned, who 
neglected its beauties. In England it had never been much 
studied for the purposes of style; and, though neither in 
Germany nor the Low Countries it was very customary to 
employ the native language, the current Latin of literature 
was always careless and oflen barbarous. Even in Italy, the 
number of good writers in that language was now very 
scanty. Two deserve to be commemorated with praise, both 
historians of the same period. The History and Annals of 
Grotius, in which he seems to have emulated, with more 
discretion than some others, the nervous brevity of Tacitus, 
though not always free from a certain hardness and want of 
flow, nor equal, consequently, in elegance to some productions 
of the sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument of vigo- 
rous and impressive language. The Decades of Famianus 
Strada, a Roman Jesuit, contain a history of the Flemish war, 
not written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, whom the author 
depreciated, but with more classical spirit than we usually find 
in that age. Scarcely any Latin, however, of this period is 
equal to that of Barclay in the Argenis and Euphormio. 

> "Nemo adeo ut propriain, raninqiM eo emditianif genero Taleret demoniitnt 

Telutl rHnam, aibl ei1tk«n vindieatuni turn dedit." — Bdorhof, lir. t. o. 1, § 12. 

frit, me Claudiaa Salmaaina. qui, quem- Th« Jwaita Petoriiu and Hmrduin, who 

•droodum nihil unqiMm ncripidt, In quo did not cordially pniao any Protc0tant. 

HOD inalgDia muIU artis crltien rwUgia charged thia boolK wlUi ftJuAo$( over real 

deprehendas, ita imprimin, at aactoree difflcultlea, while a maaa of heterogeneoua 

eum notia et caatigationibua abaolutlMd- matter was foisted In. Le Clere (or Ia 

mla editoa taeeamua, Tasto illo Plinian*> Croae) yindlcates Salmasiua against soma 

torn. £aerdtationam opwa, quantum in enmaim of Hanluin In Bibl. Unir., toL I? 

VOL. II. 24 
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His style, though rather diffuse, and more florid than that of 
the Augustan age, is perhaps better suited to his subjects, 
and reminds us of Petronius Arbiter, who was probably his 
modeL 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose attention was solely 

turned to the purity of Latin style, two are conspicu- 
^^^ "* ous, — Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard Vossius. The 
first, one of those restless and angry spirits whose hand is 
against all the world, lived a long life of controversy and 
satire. His productions, as enumerated by Niceron, mostly 
anon3rmous, are about one hundred ; twenty-seven of which, 
according to another list, are grammatical.^ The Protestants 
whom he had abandoned, and the Jesuits whom he would not 
join, are equally the objects of his anger. In literature he is 
celebrated for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, whom 
he spared as little as he did his own contemporaries. But 
Scioppius was an admirable ma.ster of the Latin language, 
m.nuti^ AH that is remembered of his multifarious publi- 

IIU PllUO- , J . 

0ophicai cations relates to this. We owe to him a much mi- 
Gxammar. p^Q^g^ edition of the Minerva of Sanctius. His own 
Grammatica Philosophica (Milan, 1628), notwithstanding its 
title, has no pretensions to be called any thing more than an 
ordinary Latin grammar. In tliis I observed nothing remark- 
able but that he denies the gerund and supine to be parts of 
the verb, considering the first as passive participles, and the 
second as nouns substantive. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Scioppius was written against 
iQgjQ. Famianus Strada, whom he hated both as a Jesuit, 
ftmia and as one celebrated for the beauty of his style. 

This book serves to show how far those who wrote 
with some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, fell short of 
classical purity. The faults pointed out are oflen very obvi- 
ous to those who have used good dictionaries. Scioppius is, 
however, so fastidious as to reject words employed by Seneca, 
Tacitus, and even Phaedrus, as of the silver age ; and some- 
times, probably, is wrong in his dogmatic assertion of a nega- 
tive, that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most considerable work is one called Judicium 
jndidom de Stylo Historico, subjoined to the last, and pub- 
mstorl^i. lished afler his death in 1650. This treatise con- 

> Nloeron, toI. xzzt ; Btogr. Unir. 
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sists chiefly of attacks on the Latin style of Thuanus^ 
Lipsius, Casaubon, and other recent authors ; but, in the 
course of it, we find the remarks of a subtle and severe obser- 
ver on the ancients themselves. The silver age he dates from 
the latter years of Augustus, placing even Ovid within it. 
The brazen he carries up to Vespasian. In the silver period, 
he finds many single words as well as phrases not agreeable to 
the usap^ of more ancient authors. As to the modems, the 
Transalpine writers, he says (speaking as an Italian), are 
always deficient in purity; they mingle the phraseology of 
different ages as preposterously as if they were to write 
Greek in a confusion of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a 
broken structure of periods, a studied use of equivocal terms. 
This is particularly perceived in the school of Lipsius, whose 
own faults, however, are redeemed by many beauties even of 
style.* The Italians, on the contrary, he proceeds to say, 
read nothing but what is worthy of imitation, and shun every 

* " TrmiiiMlpinbi bomloibus ex qnotl- frnntnU codtImuii. Tocnin rimninm aat 

dUno Latinl nnnoiiis Inter liwot osn, amblguArum paenlem captatloiMiii pM- 

multa siTe bwbwne, siT* pMwue ae de> Am anUnadrertaa. Magnii tamen, dob 

terioris notv, ido adhiereMrera aolent, ut nexo, rirtutibuB ritla «aa Llpdus redi- 

po«tea cum itylum arrlpuere, de Latini- mlt, ImprimU acnmiiM. Tenere. aaliboi 

Cat« eonim diibitare Dequaqoam lis In (at excellenn rirf ingeniam ferebat) torn 

mentem reniat. Inde fit at scrlpta eo- plurlmis lertlMdinU rerbfai loquendlqoa 

ram pleramqae minus purltatin babeant, modis, ex quibus non tarn Ikcultatem 

oaamrls gratia et renustas In Us minimi bene ncribendi, cjusque, quod melius est,. 

de«lderetur. Nam bsecnatura dace melius intellectum ei deesae, quam Toluntatem, 

flebant, quam arte aut studio. Accedit quo minus rectiora malit, ambitiuscule. 

alia causa rur non spqui pura sit multo- plausnsque popularls studio pnppedlrl 

rum Trsnaalpinorum orstio, quod nullo inielUipis. Italorum longi dispar ratio, 

sptatls discrlmine ae delcctu In antorum Primum enim non nisi optimum legers 

lerHone Temantur, et ex omnium com- et ad imitandum sibi proponere solent; 

mixtione Tarium quoddam ae multifonne quod Judicio quo cspteras nationes om- 

pro suo quiM]ue IngenIo dicendl genus nium consensu superant. Imprimis est 

efllngunt, contempto boe Fabii monito : consentaneum. Delude nihil non fkriunt, 

' Diu non ni«i optimns onisque et qui at eritent omnia ande aliquid It^ucandss 

credentem A\A minima mllat, l ege n dus et rontaminandsB orationis perlcuU osten- 

Mt, scd dlligenter ae p«ne ad scribendi ditur. Latlneigiturnunquamloauantur,. 

»olicitu«iinem ; nee per partes modo scru- quod fieri tIx posse perstuuram nabeant, 

tanda omnia, sed peiicetus liber utique quin quotidianus ^us UngusB osus ad 

«x int^fTO restwiendos.' Itaqoa mnus Instar torrentis lutulentus fluat, et ea- 

illud corruptee orationis, sen AaAoC/ AlOf, jusque modi rerborum sordes secum 

rfhigcre nequeunt, quod Mivutnw ro- »?»•*: q°« SSi*.?"*?!!^.*^^!? *** 

* * 1 , r _. ja>« ^ J* scribentibus ingerant, at etiam 

rant, quae est nuaedam mlata ex wiarom dillgentissimos Ikllant, ethaud duble pro 

fln^anim ratlo^ oraUo, ut ai Atttcto Latinis habeantur. Hoc eorum eonslllam 

Oorica. lonira^ ^lica etIam dicta con- „,„ non intelllgant Tranaalplnl, Id eorum 

fUndiis: cui simile eat si qnis sublimia |„„rttiie perperam aaaigDant. Sto rectA 

humlHbw, retera noTls. poetica rulgari- p^^,^ ManutJo usu rwiit. at quoniam tIx 

bus, Sallnstiana TuUlanb. seoesB et fcr- ^rf, ^^^ ^^^^^ ,n flunlliari sermone 

rem aetatis ▼o««bala aonla •t argratels profcrre poterat, enm Germaai complaraa, 

mlscfat, qui Uprio <»«dttc^w» »»> » ^ui loquentem audituri ad earn reneront, 

Tirfau soleimis et jam olhn fcmlUarto eat ;?ehement«r pr» se eontemnerent. Huio 

morbus. In quibus hoe ampUms rerba ,^^ „^« ^^i ^^ ^ ^ paritatb et 

maxima Impropria, comprehensionem ob- ei^gMitl« Utln« sommam qalcqald d*- 

•eonm, eonpoaltioiMm fraetam, aut In iwim dixarit."— p. 66. 
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expression that can impair the clearness and purity of a sen- 
tence. Yet, even in Manutius and in the Jesuit Maffei, he 
finds instances of barbarism, much more in the French and 
German scholars of the sixteenth age ; expressing contempt 
upon this account for his old enemy, Joseph Scaliger. Thua- 
nus, he says, is full of modem idioms ; a crime not quite un- 
pardonable, when we remember the immensity of his labor, 
and the greater importance of other objects that he had in 
view. 

21. Grerard Vossius, a far greater name in general lite- 

rature than Scioppius, contributed more essentially 
Vossius: to thesc grammatical rules ; and to him, perhaps, 
b!^*^ rather than to any other one man, we may refer the 

establishment of as much correctness of writing as is 
attainable in a dead language. Besides several works on 
rhetoric and poetry, which, as those topics were usually 
treated in ages of more erudition than taste or philosophy, 
resolved themselves into philological disquisitions, looking only 
to the language of the ancient writers, we have several more 
strictly within that province. The long use of Latin in 
writings on modem subjects, before the classical authors had 
been studied, had brought in a host of barbarisms, that even 
yet were not expelled. His treatise, De Vitiis Sermonis et 
Glossematis Latino-barbaris, is in nine books : four published 
in 1645, during the author's life; five, in 1G85. The former 
are by far the most copious. It is a very large collection of 
words in use among modem writers, for which there is no 
adequate authority. Of these, many are plainly barbarous, 
and taken from the writers of the middle ages, or, at best, from 
those of the fifth and sixth centuries. Few such would be 
used by any tolerable scholar. He includes some, which, 
though in themselves good, have a wrong sense given to them. 
Words, however, occur, concerning which one might be igno- 
rant without discredit, especially before the publication of this 
treatise, which has been the means of correcting the ordinary 
dictionaries. 

22. In the five posthumous books, which may be mentioned 
in this place, having probably been written before 1 650, we 
find chiefly what the author had forgotten to notice in the for- 
mer, or had since observed. But the most valuable part 
relates to the fcUzo tuspecta, which fastidious critics have 
unreasonably rejected, generally because they do not appeal 
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in the Augustan writers. Those whom he calls NizoUani 
verms quam Ciceronianiy disapproved of all words not found 
in Cicero.' It is curious to |)erceive, as Vossius shows us, 
how many apparently obvious words do not occur in Cicero ; 
yet it would be mere affectation to avoid them. Tliis is, per- 
liaps, the best part of Vossiu8*s treatise. 

23. We are indebted to Vossius for a still more important 
work on Grammar, the Aristarchus, sive de Arte msAris- 
Grammatica, which first apjieared in 1 635. This is **^*»""- 
in seven books : the first treats of grammar in general, and 
especially of the alpliabet; the second, of syllables, uiidei 
which head he dwells at great length on prosody;' the third 
(which, with all the following, is sepanitely entitled De Vocum 
Analogia), of words generally, and of tlie genders, numbers, 
and ciuHcs of nouns. The same subject occupies the fourth 
hook. In the fiflh, he investigates verbs ; and in the sixth, the 
remaining parts of speech. The last book relates to syntax. 
This work is full of miscellaneous observations, placed for the 
mwi part alphabetically under each cliapter. It has been 
said tliat Vossius lias borrowed almost every thing in this 
treatise from Sanctius and Scioppius. If this be true, we 
must accuse him of unfairness ; for he never mentions the 
Minerva. But the edition of this grammar by Scioppius was 
not published till after the death of Vossius. Salmasius 
extolled that of the latter above all which had been pub- 
lished.' 

24. In later times, the ambition of writing Latin witk 
accuracy imd elegance has so universally declined, pran«m or 
tliat the diligence of Scioppius and Vossius has be- ^^^ '^^^ 
come hardly valuable except to schoolmasters. It is, however, 
an art not contemptible, either in respect to the taste and dis- 
ced nmcnt for which it gives scope in composition, or for the 

' Paulus Ifanatlai ■rmpM to nm * " Tvam de gmmnstlca k te aeoepi 

vnnUi on the authority of Cie«ro^i corr»> oxaetlwlrouui in hoe genere opiw, ac col 

ppond«int«, Kuch as C«Uiui or lV>Ulo ; a null am priorum aut priflci «t{ ant noetri 

ritiirulouji affectation, cupeeially when we poaritcomparari." — Apud Blount In Vos> 

r-o«erTe what VoMina haa pdnted oat, sio. Dutunou mya of the granunatioal and 

th.it many common w»>n!b do not occur rhetorical writings of VomiIus, ** Ces Urres 

In nrcm. It Is anazliig to see the ol^ee- ae recommandent par Texactitude, par U 

tkHis oi these Ciceronian critics. methods, par une UttAratore tris-^tendae. 

> In this we find Vossius aware of the Gibert en oonTient, mala il troure de U 

rule in Terentianos Maums, but brought prolixity. D'autrea pourraient n*y Toir 

to li)(ht by Dawes, and now fjuniltir, qu*une instruction sirieuse, sourent aa- 

that a final trowel is rarely ahort before st^re. et preaqoe to«Ooan profitable.'*— 

a word beginning with a and a mute con- Blogr. UniT. 
•onant. 
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enhanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of ancient writers. 
We may distinguish several successive periods in its cultiva- 
tion since the first revival of letters. If we begin with 
Petrarch, since before his time there was no continuous imita- 
tion of classical models, the first period will comprise those 
who desired much, but reached little, — the writera of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, destitute of sufficient aids, and 
generally incapable of clearly discriminating the pure from 
the barbarous in Latin. A better era may be dated from Po- 
litian ; the ancients were now fully known, and studied with 
intense labor;- the graces of style were frequently caught, 
yet something was still wanting to its purity and elegance. 
At the end of a series of improvements, a line marked by 
Bembus, Sadolet, and Longolius, we arrive at a third period, 
which we may call that of Paulus Manutius, the golden age 
of modern Latinity. The diligence in lexicography of Robert 
Stephens, of Nizolius, of Manutius himself, and the philolo- 
gical treatises of their times, gave a much gi*eater nicety of 
expression ; while the enthusiasm with which some of the 
best writers emulated the ancients inspired them with a sym- 
pathetic eloquence and grace. But towards the end of the 
century, when Manutius and Muretus and Maphscus, and 
others of that school, had been removed by death, an age of 
worse taste and perhaps of more negligence in grammar came 
on, yet one of great scholars and of men powerful even in 
language, — the age of Lipsius, of Sealiger, of Grotius. This 
may be called the fourth period ; and in this apparently the 
purity of the language, as well as its beauty, rather declined. 
Finally, the publications of Scioppius and Vossius mark the 
beginning of another period, which we may consider as lasting 
to the present day. Grammatical criticism had nearly reached 
the point at wliich it now stands ; the additions, at least, which 
later philologers — Perizonius, Bumian, Bentley, and many 
others — have made, though by no means inconsiderable, seem 
hardly sufficient to constitute a distinct period, even if we 
could refer them properly to any single epoch. And the 
praise of eloquent composition has been so little sought, after 
the close of the years passed in education, or attained only 
in shoi*t and occasional writings which have left no durable 
reputation behind, that the Latin language may be said, for 
this purpose, to have silently expired in the regions of polite 
litei*ature. 
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Section IL 

intiqaitiM of Boom and Greeoe—Groter—Bfennins— Chronology. 

25. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, though they did 
not occupy so great a relative space in the literature 

of this period as of the sixteenth century, were, from co'ikwtioQ 
the general increase of erudition, not less frequently Jjjjjj^*^ 
the subject of books than before. This field, indeed, 
is so vast, that its liarvest had in many parts been scarcely 
touched, and in others very imperfectly gathered by those wo 
have already commemorated, — the Sigonii, the Manutii, the 
Lipsii, and their fellow-laborers in ancient learning. The 
present century opened with a great work, the Corpus In- 
scriptionum, by Gruter. A few endeavors had long before 
been made * to coUect the ancient inscriptions, of which the 
countries once Roman, and especially Italy, were full. The 
best work hitherto was by Martin Smetius of Bruges, after 
whose death his collection of inscriptions was published at 
Leyden in 1588, under the superintendence of Dousa and 
Lipsius. 

26. Scaliger first excited his friend Gruter to undertake 
the task of giving an enlarged edition of Smetius.' AMbtcd bj 
He made the index for this himself, devoting the 8ca"«»- 
labor of the entire morning for ten montlis (a summo nutne 
ad tempus ccetue) to an occupation from which so little glory 
could accrue. ** Who," says Burman, " would not admire the 
liberal erudition and unpretending modesty of the learned of 
that age, who, worn as they were by those long and weary 
labors, of which they freely complain in their correspondence 
witli each other, though they knew that such occupations as 
these could gain for them no better name than that of com- 
mon clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not to abandon 
fur the advantage of the public those pursuits which a higher 
fame might be expected to reward? Who in these times 
would imitate the generosity of Scaliger, who, when he might 
have ascribed to himself this addition to the work of Smetius, 

> 8m Tol. I., p. 881. 

* Bunnao in PnpflitimM ad Orateri epbtlet proT* this, MpodaUj tho 406tfa| 
Oorput loflcript. Scrcnd of ScaUgw'i add riwd to Gruter. 
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gave awaj his own right to Gruter, and declined to let his 
name be prefixed either to the index which he had wholly 
compiled, or to the many observations by which he corrects 
and explains the inscriptions, and desired, in recompense for 
the industry of Gruter, that he alone should pass with pos- 
terity as the author of the work ?" ^ Gruter, it is observed by 
Le Clerc, has committed many faults ; he often repeats the 
same inscriptions, and still more frequently has printed them 
from erroneous copies ; his quotations from authors, in whom 
inscriptions are found, sometimes want exactness ; finally, for 
which he could not well be answerable, a vast many have 
since been brought to light.* In consequence of the publi- 
cation of Gruter*s Inscriptions, the learned began with incre- 
dible zeal to examine old marbles for inscriptions, and to 
insert them in any work that had reference to antiquity. 
Beinesius collected as many as make a respectable supple- 
ment'* But a sort of era in lapidary learning was made, 
in 1G29, by Selden's description of the marbles brought by 
the Earl of Arundel from Greece, and which now belong to 
the University of Oxford. These contain a chronology of the 
early times of Greece, on which great reliance has often been 
placed; though their antiquity is not accounted very high in 
comparison with those times. 

27. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1 633, Roma Vetus et 
Works on Nova, which is not only much superior to any thing 
Roman previously written on the antiquities of the city, but 
***** ^* is preferred by some competent judges to the later 
and more known work of Nardini. Both these will be found, 
with others of an earlier date, in the third and fourth vo 
lumes of Graevius. The tenth volume of the same collec- 
tion contains a translation from the History of the Great 
Roads of the Roman Empire, published in French by Nicolas 
Bergier in 1622; ill arranged, it has been said, and difiusc, 
according to the custom of his age, but inferior, Graevius 
declares, in variety of learning, to no one work tliat he has 
inserted in his numerous volumes. Guther, whose treatise 
on the pontifical law of Rome appears in the fifth volume, 

1 Barman, p. 6. serre the number of pages which had 

* Bibl. Choisie, vol. xir. p. 51 Bar- boen so continually referred to in all 

man, ubi SHpra. giveA a strange reason learned works ; the simple contriranoe of 

for reprinting Gruter-s Inscriptions with keeping the original numeration in tbi 

•1) their blemishes, eren the repetitions; margin not having occurred to him. 

namely, that it was convenient to pre- * Bonnan, ubi sigtra. 
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was, says the editor, " a man of various and extended read- 
ing, who had made extracts from every class of writers, 
but had not always digested his learning or weighed what 
he '.vrote. Hence, much has been found open to criticism 
in his writings, and there remains a sufficient harvest of 
the same kind for any one who should care to undertake it." 
The best work on Roman dress is by Octavius Ferrari us, 
published partly in 1642, partly in 1654. This has been 
called superficial by Spanheim; but Grajvius, and several 
other men of learning, bestow more praise.* The Isiac tablet, 
covered with emblems of Egyptian antiquity, was illustrated 
by Pignoria, in a work bearing different titles in the suc- 
cessive editions from 1605; and his explanations are still 
considered probable. Pignoria's other writings were also in 
high esteem with the antiquaries.' It would be tedious to 
enumerate the less important productions of this kind. A 
minute and scrupulous criticism, it has been said, distin- 
guished tlie antiquaries of the seventeenth century. Without, 
perhaps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius and Panvinius, 
they were mora severely exact. Hence forgery and false- 
hood stood a much worse chance of success than before. 
Annius of Viterbo had deceived lialf the scholars of the 
preceding age. But when Ingliirami, in 1 637, published his 
Ktruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, monuments of Etrus- 
can antiquity, which he pretended to have discovered at 
Volterra, tlie imposture was speedily detected.' 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluverius was published in 
1616; and his Italia Antiqua, in 1 624.. These form owigrmphr 
a sort of epoch in ancient geography. The latter, of ciuTe- 
esj)ecially, has ever since been the great repertory "** 
of cLtssical illustration on this subject. Cluverius, however, 
tlioiigh a man of acknowledged ability and erudition, has been 
thouglit too bold an innovator in his Germany, and to have 
laid down much on his own conjecture.^ 

21). Meursius, a native of Holland, began when very young, 
soon after the commencement of the century, those ||^^^„^ 
indefatigable labors on Grecian antiquity, by which 
he became to Athens and all Hellas what Sigonius had been 
to Rome and Italy. Niceron has given a list of liis publi- 

> NIreron, t. 80; TlnhrMrhl, xl. 800. 

' Nirnnn, rol. xxi. ; Biofr. iJnty. * Bloimt ; Niearoo. Tol. nX. i Btogr 

• StOfl (Condao&UoD d« Ulogutoi), iL Univ. 
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cations, sixtj-seven in number, including some editions of 
ancient writers, but, for the most part, confined to illustra* 
tions of Greek usages; some also treat of Roman. The 
Grsecia feriata, on festivals and games; the Orchestra, on 
dancing ; the Eleusinia, on that deeply interesting, and in his 
time almost untouched subject, the ancient mysteries, — are 
collected in the works of this very learned person, or scattered 
tlirough the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecarum of Grono- 
vius. " Meursius," says his editor, " was the true and legiti- 
mate mystagogue to the sanctuaries of Greece." But his 
peculiar attention was justly shown to " the eye of Greece," 
Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, her laws and go- 
vernment, her manners and literature, was left by him. The 
various titles of his works seem almost to exhaust Athenian 
antiquity : De Populis Atticae — Athense Atticse — Cecro- 
pia — Regnum Atticum — Archontes Athenienses — Pisis- 
tratus — Fortuna Attica — Atticarum Lectionum Libri IV. 
— Piraeeus — Themis Attica — Solon — Areopagus — Pana- 
thensea — Eleusinia — Theseus — -^schylus — Sophocles et 
Euripides. It is manifest that all later learning must have 
been built upon his foundations. No one was equal to Meur- 
ubbo sius in this province ; but the second place is perhaps 
Emmius. ^y^ jq Ubbo Emmius, professor of Greek at Gro- 
ningen, for his Vetus Gnecia lUustrata, 1626. The facilities 
of elucidating the topography of that country were by no 
means such as Cluverius had found for Italy ; and, in fact, 
little was done in respect to local investigation in order to 
establish a good anciqnt geography till recent times. Sa- 
muel Petit, a man placed by some in the very first list of the 
learned, published, in 1635, a commentary on the Athenian 
laws, which is still the chief authority on that subject. 

80. In an age so peculiarly learned as this part of the 
seventeenth century, it vnH be readily concluded that many 
books must have a relation to the extensive subject of this 
section ; though the stream of erudition had taken rather a 
different course, and watered the provinces of ecclesiastical 
and mediaeval still more than those of heathen antiquity. 
But we can only select one or two which treat of chronology, 
and that chiefly because we have already given a place to the 
work of Scaliger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small treatise on the 
Tarious calendars, 1605, presumed in several respects to 
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differ from that of the dictator of literature. He Is, in conse- 
quence, reviled in Scaliger's Epistles as the most stu- chronoiogj 
pid and ignorant of the human race, a portentous ofhydut 
birth of England, or at best an ass and a beetle, whom ^' 

it is below the dignity of the author to answer.* Ljdlat was, 
however, esteemed a man of deep learning, and did not flinch 
from the contest. His Emendatio Temporum, published in 
1609, is a more general censure of the Scaligerian chronology; 
but it is rather a short work for the extent of the subject. A 
Grerman, Seth Calvisius, on the other hand, is extolled to the 
skies by Scaliger for a chronology founded on his own prin* 
ciples. These are applied in it to the whole series of events, 
and thus Calvisius may be said to have mivde an epoch in 
historical literature. He made more use of eclipses than any 
preceding writer ; and his dates are reckoned as accurate in 
modem as in ancient history.' 

32. Scaliger, nearly twenty years after his death, was 
assailed by an adversary whom he could not have p^^^^^. 
thought it unworthy of his name to repeL Petau, 
or Petavius, a Jesuit of uncommon learning, devoted the 
whole of the first of two large volumes, entitled Doctrina 
Temporum, 1627, to a censure of the famous work De Emen- 
datione Temporum. This volume is divided into eight books : 
the first on the popular year of the Greeks ; the second on the 
lunar; the third on the Egyptian, Persian, and Armenian; 
the fourth on the solar year ; the fiflh treats of the correc- 
tion of the paschal cycle and the calendar ; the sixth discusses 
the principles of the lunar and solar cycles ; the seventh is 
entitled an introduction to computations of various kinds, 
among which he reckons the Julian period ; the eighth is on 
the true motions of the sun and moon, and on their eclipses. 
In almost every chapter of the first five books, Scaliger is 
censured, refuted, reviled. It was a retribution upon his own 
arrogance ; but published thus afler his death, with no justice 
done to his great learning and ability, and scarcely the com- 
mon terms of respect towards a mighty name, it is impossible 

*■ "Ante aliqaoi dim tfU icripsl, at lector rldeat. Nam in tarn prodlgkM* 

■drem ex Ce qiua eifc Thomaa Lydut iste, imperltam scanbieain scribere, nequ* 

QUO mooitro nullum porCentosius in Testra noetne dIgnitaUtf eat, neque otii. " — ScaUg. 

AngUa natum puto; tanta eat inaeltia Epist. 291. Usher, neTertheleia, if w« 

hominla et confldentia. Ne aemel quidem may tnut Wood, thought Scaliger wontad 

tUi Terum dicera aocidit." And again: by Lydiat Ath. Oxon., ill. 187. 

^* Non eat KimiUa morio in orbe terrrarum. * Blount ; Biogr Unir. 
Panda aainitatam ^ua paratringam at 
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not to discern in this work of Petavius both signs of ao 
envious mind, and a partial desire to injure the fame of a dis- 
tinguished Protestant. His virulence, indeed, against Scallger 
becomes almost ridiculous. At the beginning of each of the 
first five books, he lays it down as a theorem to be demon* 
strated, that Scaliger is always wrong on the particular 
subjects to which it relates ; and, at the close of each, he 
repeats the same in geometrical form as having been proved. 
He does not even give him credit for the invention of the 
Julian period, though he adopts it himself with much praise, 
positively asserting that it is borrowed from the Byzantine 
Greeks.^ The second volume is in five books, and is dedi- 
cated to the historical part of chronology, and the application 
of the principles laid down before. A third volume, in 1630, 
relating to the same subjects, though bearing a different title, 
is generally considered as part of the work. Petavius, in 
1 633, published an abridgment of his chronological system, 
entitled Rationarium Temporum, to which he subjoined a 
table of events down to his own time, which in the larger 
work had only been carried to the fall of the empire. This 
abridgment is better known and more generally useful than 
the former. 

33. The merits of Petavius as a chronologer have been 
^jjj^j^j^ differently appreciated. Many, of whom Huet is 
of this one, from religious prejudices rejoiced in what they 
^^^^ hoped to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, whose arro- 

gance had also made enemies of a large part of the literary 
world. Even Vossius, after praising Petavius, declares that 
he is unwilling to decide between men who have done for 
chronology more than any others.^ But he has not always 
been so favorably dealt with. Le Clerc observes, that afl 

1 Lib. tU. c. 7. with much radeneas, and by fleyeral oUier 

* Vos(>iu8 apud Nlceron, zxxrii. 111. contemporaries engaf^ in the same con- 

*' Dionydus Petayius permulta poet Sea- troTeny. If we were to belieye Balllet. 

ligerum optime obserrayit. Sed nolim Petavius was not only the most learned 

judicium interponere inter eo0, quorum of the order of Jesuits, but surpassed 

uterque pncclare adeo de chronologia Salmasius himself de plusiettrs coudees, 

meritus est, ut nullis plus hsec scientia Jugemens des S^ayans, n. 613. But, to 

debeat. . . . Qni sine affectu ai; partium Judge between giants, we should be a litUe 

studio conferre yolet quse de temporibns taller ounielyes than most are. Bailtet, 

scripsere, conspiciet esse ubi Scaligero Indeed, quotes Henry Valois for the pre- 

major laus debeatur, comperiet quoque ference of Petayius to any other of his 

ubi longe Petayio malit assentiri ; erit age ; which, in other wonLi, Is much th« 

ctiam ubi ampliandum yideatur ; Imo ubl same as to call him the most learned man 

nee facile yeritas k quoquam possit in- that ever Uyed ; and Valois was a yery 

dagari. * The chronology of Petayius competent judge. The words, howerer, 

was animadyerted upon by Salmasius are xonnd m a fimenil panegyiio. 
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Scaliger is not very perspicuous, and Petavius has explained 
the former's opinions before he proceeds to refute tliem, those 
who compare the two will have this advantaj^e, that they will 
understand Scaliger better than before.* This is not very 
complimentary to his opponent, A modem writer of respect- 
able authority gives us no reason to consider him victorious. 
"Though the great work of Petavius on chronology," says 
M. St. Martin, "is certainly a very estimable prwluction, it is 
not less certain that he has in no degree contributed to en- 
large the boundaries of the science. The author shows too 
much anxiety to refute Scaliger, whether right or wrong : his 
sole aim is to destroy the edifice perhaps too boldly elevated 
by his adversary. It is not unjust to say, that Petavius has 
literally done nothing for positive chronology : he has not 
even determined with accuracy what is most incontestable in 
this science. Many of the dates which he considers as well 
established are still subject to great doubt, and might be set- 
tled in a very different manner. His work is clear and 
methodical ; and, as it embraces the whole of chronology, it 
might have become of great authority : but these very quali- 
ties have rendered it injurious to the science. He came to 
arrest the flight, which, through the genius of Scaliger, it was 
ready to take ; nor has it made the least progress ever since : 
it has produced nothing but conjectures, more or less showy, 
but with nothing solid and undeniable for their basis.**' 

t BIbt ClMlito, B. 186. A ihort ab- nolocr wlU Im found to Uifa TblaiDt ct 
Had a CIm PitteTlAB lelMaM of ehro- Le Clere. 

> Biogr. Unir., art " PvtaTlui. » 
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1. The claim of the Roman see to depose sovereigns was 
Temporal ^^^® ^^® retractile claws of some animals, which 
•upremacy would bc liable to injury were they not usually 
of Rome, gjjeathcd. If the state of religion in England and 
France towards the latter part of the sixteenth century re- 
quired the assertion of these pretended rights, it was not the 
policy of a court, guided as often by prudence as by zeal or 
pride, to keep them for ever before the eyes of the world. 
Clement VIII. wanted not these latter qualities, but they 
were restrained by the former; and the circumstances in 
which the new century opened did not demand any direct col- 
lision with the civil power. Henry IV. had been received 
back into the bosom of the church : he was now rather the 
ally, the favored child, of Rome, than the object of her pro- 
scription. Elizabeth, again, was out of the reach of any ene- 
my but death; and much was hoj)ed from the hereditary 
disposition of her successor. The temporal supremacy would 
therefore have been left for obscure and unauthorized writers 
to vindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance had not called out 
again its most celebrated champion. After the detection of 
the gunpowder conspiracy, an oath of allegiance was imposed 
in P2ngland, containing a renunciation, in strong terms, of the 
tenet, that princes excommunicated by the pope might be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects. None of the English 
Catholics refused allegiance to James ; and most of iJ^emf 
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probably, would have felt little scruple at taking the entire 
oath, which their arch-priest, Blackwell, had approved. But 
the see of Rome interfered to censure those who took the 
oath; and a controversy singularly began with James him- 
self, in his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance. Bcllaimin 
answered, in 1610, under the name of Matthew Tortus; and 
the duty of defending the royal author was devolved on one 
of our most learned divines, Lancelot Andrews, who gave to 
his i-eply the quaint title, Tortura Torti.* But this favorits 
tenet of the Vatican was as ill fitted to please the Gallican as 
the English Church. Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish family, 
had long defended the rights of the crown of France against 
all opponents. His posthumous treatise on the temporal 
power of the pope with respect to sovereign princes was pub- 
lished at London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it next year 
in the ultramontane spirit which he had always breathed: 
the parliament of Paris forbade the circulation of liis re- 

ply' 

2. Paul V. was a pope imbued with the arrogant spirit of 
his predecessors, Paul IV. and Pius V. : no one was c^nt^ 
more prompt to exercise the despotism which the with 
Jesuits were ready to maintain. After some minor *° ' 
disputes with the Italian states, he came, in 1605, to his 
famous conflict with the republic of Venice, on the very im- 
portant question of the immunity of ecclesiastics from the 
civil tribunals. Though he did not absolve the subjects of 
Venice from their allegiance, he put the state under an inter- 
dict, forbidding the celebration of divine offices throughout its 
territory. The Venetian clergy, except the Jesuits and some 
other regulars, obeyed the senate rather tlian the pope. The 
whole is matter of known history. In the termination of this 

1 RIogr. Brltaon., trt. ** Andrews ; '* sia eoaa utile, lo puA prlTare. Dice piii 

rollier'n Ecclcsiutical HJttory; Botler^s Tolta, ehe quando 11 papa comaoda, cha 

Engli.th Catholics, Tol. i. Matthew Tor> non sla ubbidito ad ud princIpe prirato 

tun wan the almoner of BeUarmla, whoee da lui, non si puA dire, che comandi cbe 

name he thought fit to tfimmt as a rery principe non sia ubbidito, ma che prlTata 

slight disguise. penona, perehi 11 principe prirato dal 

> ** II pretesto," says Father Panl of papa non h pi^ principe. E passa tanto 

Bellarmin 's book, ** e di scrirere contra inanii, che riene 4 dire, il papa pu6 dis* 

Barclajo; ma il rero fine si Tede esw c r ponere secondo ehe gludica ispedienta 

per ridurre il papa al cclmo deir omni- de' tutti I beni di qual si roglia Chris- 

potente. In questo libro non si tratta tiano, ma tutto sarebbe niente, se sole 

altro, che II suddetto aivumento, e pi i dl dicesse che tale h la sua opinione ; dice 

wnd cinque rolte i replkato, che quando ch' h un articolo della fede cathoUos 

U papa giudtca un principe indegno per ch' h eretico, rhi non sente cosl, e quests 

•oa colpa d' ayer goremo, oTero inetto, 6 con tanta petulantia, che non tI al pal 

por eoooioe, che per il bene della cbiese agglungere."— Lattere di SarpI, fiO. 
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dispute, it Las been doubted which party obWned the victory ; 
but, in the ultimate result and effect upon mc.;ikind, we cannot, 
it seems, well doubt that the see of Ron^c was the loser.* 
Nothing was more worthy of remark, especially in literary 
history, than the appearance of one jrreat man, Fra Paolo 
Father Paid Sarpi, the first who, in modem times and in a Ca- 
^^'P*' thohc country, shook the fabric not only of Papal 
despotism, but of ecclesiastical independence and power. For 
it is to be observed, that, in the Venetian business, the pope 
was contending for what were called the rights of the church, 
not for his own supremacy over it. Sarpi was a man of ex- 
traordinary genius, learning, and judgment : his ph3rsical and 
anatomical knowledge was such as at least to have caused 
several great discoveries to be assigned to him ; * his reason- 
ing was concise and cogent, his style perspicuous and ani- 
mated. A treatise, DeUe Materie Beneficiarie, — in other 
words, on the rights, revenues, and privileges, in secular mat- 
ters, of the ecclesiastical order, — is a model in its way. The 
history is so short and yet so sufficient, the sequence so natu- 
ral and clear, the proofs so judiciously introduced, that it can 
never be read without delight, and admiration of the author's 
skill. And this is more striking to those who have toiled at 
the verbose books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
where tedious quotations, accumulated, not selected, disguise 
the argument they are meant to confirm. P^xcept the first 
book of MachiaveFs History of Florence, I do not remember 
any earlier summary of facts so lucid, and pertinent to the 
object. That object was, with Father Paul, neither more nor 
less than to represent the wealth and power of the chureh as 
ill-gotten and excessive. The Treatise on Benefices led the 
way, or rather was the seed thrown into the ground, that 
ultimately produced the many efforts both of the press and 
of public authority to break down ecclesiastical privileges.'* 
3. The other works of Sarpi are numerous; but none 

> Ranke Is the best authority on this rem, subtiliorem, quotquot adhnc Tidere 

dispute, as he is on all other matters re- contigerit, neminem cf^orimus ad en- 

latinff to the Papacy in this age. Vol. 11. cydopaediam." — Magia Natoralis, lib. vU., 

p. 8^. apud Ranke. 

* lie was supposed to Iiare diseoTered ^ A long analysis of the Treatise on 

the Talres of the reins, the circalation of Benefices will be found in Dupin, who 

the blood, the expulsion and contraction does not blame it rery much. The tre»- 

of the pupil, the rariation of the mmpass. lise ia worth reading through, and haf 

" A quo," says Baptista Porta t* Pnrpi, been commended by many good judges of 

**aliqua didicisse non solum &*.eri non history, 
•rubescimus, sed glorlamur, cum *o dcctk>- 
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require our present attention, except the most celebrated, hb 
History of the Council of Trent The manuscript HUtorr or 
of this, having been brought to London by Antonio coanS 
de Dominis, was there published in 1619, under the ^'^^'^^ 
name of Pietro Soave Polano, the anagram of Paolo Sarpi 
Veneto. It was quickly translated into several languages, 
and became the text-book of Protestantism on the subject. 
Many incorrectnesses have been pointed out by Pallavicini, 
who undertook the same task on the side of Rome ; but the 
general credibility of Father PauFs history has rather gained 
by the ordeal of hostile criticism. Dupin observes, that the 
long list of errors imputed by Pallavicini, which are chiefly 
in dates and such trifling matters, make little or no dlflerence 
as to the substance of Sarpi*s history ; but that its author is 
more blamable for a malicious disposition to impute political 
motives to the members of the council, and idle reasonings 
which they did not employ.^ Ranke, who has given this a 
more minute scrutiny than Dupin could have done, comes 
nearly to the same result. Sarpi is not a fair, but he is, for 
those times, a tolerably exact historian. His work exhibits 
the general excellences of his manner, — freedom from redun« 
dancy ; a clear, full, agreeable style ; a choice of what is most 
pertinent and interesting in hb materials. Much has been 
disputed about the religious tenets of Father Paul : it appears 
to me quite out of doubt, both by the tenor of his history, and 
still more unequivocally, if possible, by some of his letters, 
that he was entirely hostile to the church, in the usual sense, 
as well as to the court of Rome ; sympathizing in affection, 
and concurring generally in opinion, with the reformed denomi« 
nation.' But as he continued in the exercbe of his functions 

> nut. Erclet. Gent. 17. non Amm per raflon di ttato, rf trorareb- 

* The proofii of thki It woald be endlcai bono divenl, ohe Mltarebbono tU qoeeto 

to adduce fhmi the hbtorjr : they strike fbeio di Roi&a nella dma dell rilunna ; 

the e>e In every page, though It cannot machi teme una coea, chl un^ altra. Dio 

be expected that he should derlare his per6 par che goda la pli minima parta 

way of thinking In express terms. Bren del penaleri umani. So ch^ ella mi in- 

In hlM letters be does not this. They were tende sensa paasar pli oltre." — Lett. 81. 

f>rint«>d, with the date at least of Verona, Feb., 1612. Sarpi speaks with great con- 

n 1678. Sully's Call he laments, " having tempt of James I., who was occupied Uka 

beeon»e partLil to him on account of his a pedant about Vomti us and such matters, 

flrmness in religion." — liett. 68. Of the ** Se U re d* Inghilterra non fbase dotto- 

repubUc of the United Provinces he says, re, si potrebbe sperare qnalelie lwne« • 

** La naeeenn <U quale si come Dio lia sarebbe un gran prindpio, peroh* Spagnn 

fhvorito con grade inestimabHi. cosi pare non si ptt6 vlnoera, se non levato 11 pv»- 

ehe la malixia del diavoio oppugnl con testo della ndiglone, ne questo si leverk 

tuttelearti." — Lett.28. After|0vingaa se non introdncando I reformat! nail* 

account of one ManiUo, wlio seems to Italia. B si U r* sapesae Cue, savsbba 

have beena Protestant, he adds:" Credo se fl^ile e la Tofiao, e qui." — Lett. 88. Ha 

VOL. u. 16 
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as a Semte monk, and has always passed at Venice more for 
a saint than a heretic, some of the Galhcan writers have not 
scrupled to make use of his authority, and to extenuate his 
heterodoxy. There can be no question but that he inflicted a 
severe wound on the spiritual power. 

4. That power, predominant as it seemed in the beginning 
Gftiiican ^^ ^^® Seventeenth century, met with adversaries be- 
ubcrtieB. sidcs Sarpi. The French nation, and especially the 
^^^^^ parliament of Paris, had always vaunted what were 
called the liberties of the Gallican Church ; liberties, how- 
ever, for which neither the church itself nor the king, the two 
parties interested, were prone to display much regard. A 
certain canonist. Richer, published in 1611 a book on eccle- 
siastical and political power, in which he asserted the govern- 
ment of the church to be a monarchy tempered with aristo- 
cracy ; that is, that the authority of the pope was limited in 
some respects by the rights of the bishops. Though this has 
since become a fundamental principle among the Cisalpine 
Catholics, it did not suit the high notions of that age ; and 
the bishops were content to sacrifice their rights by joining 
in the clamor of the Papal party. A synod assembled by 
Cardinal du Perron, Archbishop of Sens, condemned the book 
of Richer, who was harassed for the rest of his life by the 
persecution of those he had sought to defend against a servi- 
tude which they seemed to covet. Ilis fame has risen in 
later times. Dupin concludes a careful analysis of Richer's 
treatise with a noble panegyric on his cliaracter, and style 
of writing.^ 

wrote, however, a remarkable letter to llRhed at Geneva, with the date of Verona, 

Gasaubon much about this time ; hinting is 8aid by a late bic^prapher of Sarpi, and 

at hifl wi«h to find an asylum in England, one very* far from Catholic orthodoxy, to 

and utdng rather different language about have been most incorrectly printed, and 

the king : ^^ In eo, ramm, cumulatse vir- even interpolated, for the purpose of giving 

tutes principis ac viri. Regum idea eat, a more l^rotestant cast to his opinions ; so 

ad quam forte ante actis steculis nemo that, though in the main his own, they 

formatus fuit. Si ego <yus protectione cannot be quoted In evidence. Vita di 

dignus essem, nihil mihi decsse putarem Sarpi, per Bianchi-Giovini, Bnixelles, 

ad mortalis vitse felicitatem. Tu, vir 183?, vol. ii. p. 191. But the letter to 

preestantissime, nihil te dlgnius efflcere Casaubon is certainly genuine ; and we 

potes, quam tanto principi mea studla com- have no proof of interpolation in those of 

mendare.'- — Casaubon, Epist. 811. For Geneva, though we may have of incor- 

tnea in another edition is read tua; but rectness. The History, however, is sufil- 

the former seems preferable. Gasaubon cient to demonstrate Sarpi^s Protestant- 

replied, that the king wished Paul to bo ism. — 1847.] 

a light to his own country ; but. if any i Hist. Eccles. Cent. 17, 1. it. c. 7 ; 

thing should happen, he had written to Niceron. vol. xxvii. The Biographte 

his ambassador, ^*ut nulla in re tibi Univcraelle talks of the republican prin- 

deslt." ciplee of lUcher : it must be in an eccle- 

[The aboTB collection of letters, pub- siastical sense ; for nothing in the book. 
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5. The strength of the ultramontane party in the Galilean 
Church was Perron, a man of great natural capacity, p^^^,^ 
a prodigious memory, a vast knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical and profane antiquity, a sharp wit, a pure and elegant 
style, and such readiness in dispute that few cared to engage 
him.' If he did not always reason justly, or upon consistent 
principles, these are rather failings in the eyes of lovers 
of truth, than of those, and they are the many, who sympa- 
thize with the dexterity and readiness of a partisan. He had 
l)cen educated as a Protestant ; but, like half the learned of 
that religion, went over from some motive or other to the 
victorious side. In the conference at Fontainebleau with Du 
Plessis Momay, it has been mentioned already that he had 
a confessed advantage ; but victory in debate follows the com- 
batant rather than the cause. The supporters of Galilean 
liberties were discouraged during the life of this cardinal. 
He did not explicitly set himself against them, or deny, per- 
haps, the principles of the Council of Constance ; but, by 
preventing any assertion of them, he prepared the way, as it 
was hoped at Rome, for a gradual recognition of the whole 
system of Bellarmin. Perron, however, was neither a Jesuit, 
nor very favorable to that order. Even so late as 1688, a 
collection of tracts by the learned brothers Du Puy, on the 
liberties of the church, was suppressed at the instance of the 
nuncio, on the pretext, that it had been published without per- 
mission. It was reprinted some years aflerwards, when the 
power of Rome liad begun to decline.* 

G. Notwittistanding the tone still held by the court of Rome 
and its numerous partisans, when provoked by any jj^y^, 
demonstration of resistance, they generally avoided of Papid 
aggressive proceedings, and kept in reserve the te- p®^*"* 
nets which could not be pleasing to any civil government. 

T Uiink, relates to ciTil poUticf. Father probably goe« Ikrtber than Boaraet, or 

Panl thoaght Kicber's acbeine might lead aoj one who wished to keep on goodtenna 

to nometliing better, but did not highly with Rome, woald have openly approved. 

Mteem it. "Qoella mixtura del goremo It Is prolix, extending to two rolttmes 

errletiiantko di nionarchla e aristocruia 4to. Some account of Richer will ba 

mi pare una composliione di oglio e Ibund in Hi^toire da la M^re et du Flls, 

acqua, rhe non pomono mai mlirhianii ascribed to Meaeray or Rfchallea. 

innieme/' — Utters di Sarpl. 108. Richer ^ Dupin. 

entirely denies the infallibility of the * Dupin, 1. Hi. e. 1 ; Grot. Epist. 1106. 

I*ope in matters of Ikith, and says there *' Uber de libertatibus eccleslse GalUcanss 

b no authority adduced for it but that of ex actis desumptus publlcis, quo rssis 

the popes Ui^selres. Ills work Is writ- regnique Jura contra molitiones pontiflcias 

ten on the principles of the Janseniiinf del^nduntur, Iprius regis Jussu rendi tst 

Galikaas of the elghteeuth century, and prohibltus.^* — See also Kpist. 619 
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We should, doubtless, find many assertions of the temporal 
authority of the pope by searching into obscure theology 
during this period : but, after Bellarmin and Perron were 
withdrawn from the stage, no prominent champions of that 
cause stood forth ; and it was one of which great talents and 
high station alone could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. 
Slowly and silently the power of Rome had much receded 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. Paul V. waa 
the last of the imperious pontiffs who exacted obedience as 
sovereigns of Christendom. His succe-^sors have had re- 
course to gentler methods, to a paternal rather than regal 
authority : they have appealed to tlie moral sense, but have 
rarely or never alarmed the fears of their church. The long 
pontificate of Urban VIII. was a period of transition from 
strength to weakness. In his first years, this pope was not 
inactively occupied in the great cause of subduing the Pro- 
testant heresy. It has been lately brought to light, that, soon 
after the accession of Charles I., he had formed a scheme, in 
conjunction with France and Spain, for conquering and par- 
titioning the British islands : Ireland was to be annexed to 
the ecclesiastical state, and governed by a viceroy of the 
holy see.* But he afterwards gave up these visionary pro- 
jects, and limited his ambition to more practicable views of 
aggrandizement in Italy. It is certain that the temporal 
principality of the popes has often been an useful diver- 
sion for the rest of Europe : the Duchy of Urbino was less 
in our notions of importance than Germany or Britain ; but 
it was quite as capable of engrossing the thoughts and pas- 
sions of a pope. 

7. The subsidence of Catholic zeal before the middle of 
Unpopuia- ^^^ ^^ deserves especially to be noted at a time, 
rity of the when, in various directions, that church is begin- 
jeauits. j^jj^g ^ exalt her voice, if not to rear her head, and 
we are ostentatiously reminded of the sudden revival of her 
influence in the sixteenth century. It did undoubtedly then 
revive ; but it is equally manifest that it receded once more. 
Among the leading causes of this decline in the influence, not 
only of what are called ultramontane principles, but of the 



> Banko, il. 518. It Is not at all pro- ly dirlded. Bat the wheme ienrea to 

bable that France aad Spain would hare show the ambition, at that time, ni Urn 

■eiioualy coaleeced for any ol^t of thit Boman 
kind: the epiil ooold not liare been 
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zcftl And faith that had attended them, a change as visible^ 
and almost as rapid, as the re-action in favor of tbem which we 
have pointed out in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
we must reckon the increasing prejudices against the Jesuit 
order. Their zeal, union, indefatigable devotion to the cause, 
had made them the most useful of allies, the most formidable 
of enemies; but in these very qualities were involved the seeds 
of public hatred and ultimate ruin. Obnoxious to Protestant 
states for their intrigues ; to the lawyers, esjwcially in France, 
for their bold theories of political power and encroaching spi- 
rit; to the Dominicans for the favor tliey had won, — they 
had Ixjcome, long before the close of this period, rather dan- 
gerous supporters of the see of Rome.^ Tlieir fate, in coun- 
tries where the temper of their order had displayed itself 
with less restraint, miglit have led reflecting men to anticipate 
the consequences of urging too far the patience of mankind 
by the ambition of an insulated order of priests. In the first 
part of this century, the Jesuits possessed an extensive influ« 
ence in Japan, and had re-united the kingdom of Abyssinia to 
the Roman Church. In the course of a few years more, they 
were driven out from both: their intriguing ambition had 
excited an implacable animosity against the church to which 
they belonged. 

8. Cardinal Richelieu, though himself a theological writer, 
took great care to maintain the liberties of the 
French crown and church. No extravagance of care of" 
Hildebrandic principles would find countenance un- {Jj!!!SJ? 
der his administration. Their partisans endeavored 
sometimes to murmur against his ecclesiastical measures : it 
was darkly rumored that he had a scheme of separating the 
Catholic Church of France, something in the manner of 
Henry VIII., from the supremacy of Rome, though not from 
her creed ; and one Hersent published, under the name of 
Optatus Gall us, a book, so rapidly suppressed as to be of the 
greatest rarity, the aim of which was to excite the public 
apprehension of this schism.' It was in defence of the Gal- 
lican liberties, so far as it was yet prudent to assert them, that 

* Clement VITT. «m tired of the Je- pears that Richelieu tampered with thoM 
tuitu^ M we are told by Perron, who did nrhemes of reconcUinf the different reli> 
not much love tbem. Perroniana, pp. 286, gionn which were then afloat, and aiJ 
S88. which went on netting the pope nearlj 

* Bingr. Univ.; Orot. Epint. 062, 1354. aidde. Ruania intimates tba aame. Epkt 
Bj soma other lattan of Qivtius, it ap- Ruar., p. 401. 
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Dc Marca was employed to write a treatise, De Concordanti& 
Saeerdotii et Imperii. This book was censured at Rome; 
yet it does not by any means come up to the language afler- 
wards used in the Gallican Church : it belongs to its own age, 
the transitional period in which Rome had just ceased to act, 
but not to speak, as a mistress. De Marca was obliged to 
make some concessions before he could obtain the bulls for 
a bishopric. He rose, however, afterwards to the see of 
Paris. The first part of his work appeared in 1641 ; the 
second, after the death of the author. 

9. In this most learned period, according to the sense in 
Contro- which the word was then taken, that Europe has 
Sth n ^^^^ seen, it was of course to be expected that the 
and i»ro- studious ecclcsiastics of both the Romish and Pro- 
testante. testant denomination would pour forth a prodigal 
erudition in their great controversy. It had always been the 
aim of the former to give an historical character to theological 
inquiry : it was the\r business to ascertain the iaith of the 
Catholic Church as a matter of fact, the single principle of its 
infallibility being assumed as the basis of all investigation. 
But their opponents, though less concerned in the issue of 
such questions, frequently thought themselves competent to 
dispute the field ; and, conversant as they were with ecclesi- 
astical antiquity, found in its interminable records sufficient 
weapons to protract the war, though not to subdue the foe. 
Hence, partly in the last years of the sixteenth century, but 
incomparably more in the present, we find an essential change 
in the character of theological controversy. It became less 
inoreaped reasoning, Icss Scriptural, less general and popular, 
respect for but far more patristic (that is, appealing to the testi- 
the fathers, monies of the fathers), and altogether more historical, 
than before. Several consequences of material influence on 
religious opinion sprang naturally from this method of con- 
ducting the defence of Protestantism. One was, that it 
contracted very greatly the ch-cle of those, who, upon any 
reasonable interpretation of the original principle of perss^^nal 
judgment, could exercise it for themselves : it became the 
privilege of the deeply learned alone. Another, that, from 
the real obscurity and incoherence of ecclesiastical authorities, 
those who had penetrated farthest into that province of learn- 
ing were least able to reconcile them ; and, however they 
might disguise it from the world while the pen was iu theii 
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hands, were themselves necessarily left, upon many points, in 
an embarrassing state of doubt and confusion. A third effect 
was, that, upon these controversies of Catholic tradition, the 
Church of Rome had very often the best of the argument ; 
and this was occasionally displayed in those wrestling-matches 
between religious disputants, which were held, publicly or 
privately, either with the vain hope of coming to an agree- 
ment, or to settle the faith of the hearers. And from the two 
last of these causes it arose, that many Protestants went over 
to the Church of Rome, and that a new theological system was 
contrived to combine what had been deemed the incompatible 
tenets of those who had burst from each other with such 
violence in the preceding century. 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, and as in spirit it was, 
towards the system abandoned in the first impe- j^p^^g^y 
tuosity of the Reformation, began in England about iakngUnd. 
the conclusion of the sixteenth century. It was 
evidently connected with the high notions of ecclesiastical 
power, of an episcopacy by unbroken transmission from the 
apostles, of a pompous ritual, which the rulers of the Anglican 
Church took up at that time in opposition to the Puritans. It 
rapidly gained ground in the reign of James, and, still more, 
of his son. Andrews, a man far more learned in patristic 
theology than any of the Elizabethan bisho])S, or perhaps tlian 
any of his English contemporaries except Usher, was, if not 
the founder, the chief leader, of this school. Laud became 
afterwards, from his political importance, its more conspicuous 
head ; and from him it is sometimes styled. In his confer- 
ence with the Jesuit Fisher, first published in 1624, and 
afterwaixls with many additions in 1639, we find an attempt, 
not feeble, and, we may believe, not feigned, to vindicate the 
Anglican Protestantism, such as he meant it to be, against 
the Church of Rome, but with much deference to the name 
nf Catholic and the authority of the ancient fathers.' It is 

1 '' Ce qoMl 7 a de partleuUer dans oette Conferenc« with Fisher, p. 299 (edit. 1639). 

conferHiire, c*eet qu on y cite beaucoop And aflerwardx, " for the Church of Knc- 

pluM Im p»re« de l^^Uae, qae n'ont ao- land, nothing is more plain than that It 

coutume de C*ire lea Protestane de de^a believee and teaches the true and real 

la mer. Comme I'^lise Anglicane a une preoenre of Christ in the eucharist." 

T^n^ration toute partkuUire pour I'anti- Nothing is more plain than the contrary, 

quite, c'est p\r U que lee CathoUques as Ilall, who belonged to a different 

Komains Tattaquent onlinairement. Bibl. school of theology, though the friend 

Univ., i. 335. Laud, as well as Andrews, of lAud, has in equiralent words ob> 

maintaiDod ' that the true and real body srnred. IlalPs Works (Prattle oditk«)| 

of Christ ta in that blaased sacrament.'* vol. ix. p. 874. 
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unnecessary to observe, that this was the prevalent language 
of the English Church in that period of forty years which 
was terminated by the civil war ; and that it was acc9mpaniod 
by a marked enhancement of religious ceremonies, as well 
as by a considerable approximation to several doctrines and 
usages of the Romanists. 

11. The progress of the latter church for the first thirty 

years of the present century was as striking and un- 
to the ca- interrupted as it had been in the final period of the 
Ch*"°h sixteenth. Victory crowned its banners on every 

side. The signal defeats of the elector-palatine and 
the King of Denmark, the reduction of Rochelle, displayed 
an evident superiority in the ultimate argument to which the 
Protestants had been driven, and which silences every other ; 
while a rigid system of exclusion from court favor and of 
civil discouragement, or even of banishment, and suppression 
of public worship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought 
round the wavering and flexible to acquiesce with apparent 
willingness in a despotism which they could neither resist nor 
escape. The nobility, both in France and Grermany, who at 
the outset had been the first to embrace a new faith, became 
afterwards the first to desert it. Many also of the learned 
and able Protestants gave evidence of the jeopardy of that 
cause by their conversion. It is not, however, just to infer 
that they were merely influenced by this apprehension. Two 
other causes mainly operated : one, to wliich we have above 
alluded, the authority ascribed to the traditions of the church 
as recorded by the writers called fathers, and with which it 
was found very diflicult to reconcile all the Protestant creed ; 
another, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic, which gave as little latitude as that 
which they had quitted. 

12. The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous in 
Wavering ^^® Seventeenth century. But two, more eminent 
of Car than any who actually renounced the Protestant 
**" °* religion, must be owned to have given evident signs 
of wavering, — Casaubon and Grotius. The proofs of this are 
not founded merely on anecdotes which might be disputed, 
but on their own language.^ Casaubon was staggered by the 

* In his correspondence with Scaligcr, ference between Da Plessis Blomaj and 
no indications of any vacillation as to re- Du F 'rron, in the presence of Henry IV.. 
Ugion appear. Of the unfortunate con- where Casaubon himself had been ont of 
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studj^ of the fathers, in which he discovered many things, es- 
pecially as to the eucharist, which he could not in any manner 
reconcile with the tenets of the French Huguenots.' Per- 
ron used to assail him with arguments he could not paiTy. 
If we may belive this cardinal, he was on the point of declar- 
ing publicly his conversion before he accepted the invitation 
of James I. to England ; and, even while in England, he pi o- 



the umpirm, he upeak* with 'great regret, 
though with a full aeknowledgmcRt that 
hu rliani|iion had been worsted. ** Quod 
■cribii(d«' congreiwa Dtomedteeum Qlauco, 
lir cKt nuiniuo, ut tu Judkan rectc. Vir 
optiuiuh. ri euui «ua prudfntla orbi GaU 
Uco Mtui explorata noo defeciitaet, nnn- 

Iuam qjuR rertaniinis aleam Kubii^Mt." 
iter much more, he concludes : '* £qui- 
dem in hMrr>ma<i prope adducor. quoties 
•ubit aitiuio trLttiiMiima iUiui diei Kpecieii. 
cum de ingenua nobilitate, de excellenti 
ingenio, de iprn denique reritate pompa- 
tk^ adco vidi triumphatum." — KpUt. 214. 
(Oct., lOOU.) See aim a letter to lleinniua 
uo the Mime iiul^t. Caaaub. KpiRt. 8UU. 
In a letter to I*erron hhuaclf, in ie04. he 
profeived to adhere to Scripture alone, 
against thoN» who ''Tetu«tati« auctorita- 
tem pro mtione obtendunt." — Kpint. 417. 
A change, however, came gradually over 
his mind ; and he grew faiccinated by this 
▼ery authority of antiquity. In 1B09 he 
had, by the king's command, a confer- 
ence on religion with Du Perron, but 
▼ery reluctantly, and, as his biographer 
own«, "quibui«dam visus est quodiimmodo 
ce^pitawe.'' Casaabon was, for several 
reaM>n^, no match in such a disputation 
for I*crron. In th« first place, be was 
poor and weak, and the other powerful, 
which is a reason that might dispense 
with our giving any others; but, se- 
condly, he had less learning in tlte 
fiithera : and, thirdlv, he was entangled 
by deference for these same fiith^; 
finally, he was not a man of as much 
arutenem and eloquence as his antago- 
nist. The issue of battle does not follow 
the better cause, but the sharper sword ; 
especially wlien there is so much igno- 
ratio elt'neki as in this case. 

> IVrron continued to persecute Casan- 
bon with argument, whenever lie met 
him in the king's library. *^ Je vous con- 
fcM>e (Uie latter told W^tenbogart) qu'il 
m*a donne beaucoup des scrupules qui 
me reftent, et auxauels Je n« s^als pas 
bien npondre . . . ll me Ache de rougir. 
L*escapade que Je prens est qne Je n'y 
puis repondre. mats que J'y penseimi." — 
Casauboni ViU (ad edit. Kpistolarum, 
1700). And in writing to the same Wy- 
Unbofart, Jaauary, 1610, we find similar 



signs of wavering. *VMe, no quid dis«i- 
mulem, bac taiitu iliversitas a tide veteris 
ecclesia; nun paruui turbat. Ne de ahis 
dicam, in re sacronientaria a msjoribus 
discessit Lutherus. a Luthero Zuiuglius, 
ab utroque Culvinus, a Calvino qui ixistea 
scripserunt Nam constat mihi ac rertis- 
simum *¥t, doctrinam Calvini de sacra 
euchiiri«tia loiige aliani esse ab ea quai 
in libro observandi viri Molinari nostri 
continetur, et quae vulgo in eccleciis nos- 
tris auditur. Itaque Molinaeum qui op- 
pugnant. Calvinum ilii noo minus obii- 
riunt. quam aliqucm u veteribus ecrlesUa 
doctoribus. Si sic pergimus, quis tandem 
erit exitus ? Jam quod idem Molinaeus. 
omnes vetcrum libros suae doctrinae con- 
trarloe respuit, ut vnofioXituuovft cul 
mediocriter docto fldem Ikciet? Falsua 
illi Cyrillus, I{ierosol>morum cpiscopus; 
falsus Uregorius Nyssenus, fiil^us Antbro- 
sius. falsi onines. Mihi liquet fiUli ipsum, 
et ilia scripta esse verissima, quae ill* 
pronuntiat ^ev^viypa^.^^—Kp. 670. 
Seeabo Kp. 1043, written from Paris in tha 
same 3 ear. lie cau.e now to England, 
and, to his great aatisflu:tion, found tha 
church and its prelates exacUy what he 
would wLhIi. ** lllud solatio mihi est. quod 
in hoc regno spe<iem agnosco veteria 
eccle^iae, quam ex patrum scnptis didici. 
Adde quod epL«copis doijfupai avvAiayu 
doctissimis. sapientissimis, (vaefieaTaTOiC, 
et quod novum ntihi est, priscae ccclesiai 
amantissimis.*' — (I^nd., IHll.) £p. 7C3. 
His letters are ftill of similar language. 
See 743, 744, 772. &c. He combined thia 
inordinate respect for authority with ita 
natural concomitant, a de»ire to restrain 
free inquiry. Though his patristic lore 
should have made him not unfavorable 
to the Amiinians, be writes to Uertius, 
one of their nuuilwr, agHim>t the liberty 
of conscience they required. *' Ilia quam 
pasrim celebras, proplietandi libcrtas, bo- 
nis et piis hujus ccclei<i« viris minim 
in modum sus|iecta res est et odiosa. 
Nemo enim dubitat do pietate t'hristiana 
actum eft>e inter vos, si quod videria 
agvre. illustris^iniis ordinibus fuerit seme! 
persuasum, ut libprum uniruique esaa 
velint, via regia relicta semitam ex animl 
libidiiM dbi aUisque aperim. Atqui ?» 
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moted the Catholic cause more than the world was aware.* 
This is more than we can readily believe ; and we know that 
he was engaged both in maintaining the temporal rights of the 
crown against the school of Bellarmin, and in writing animad- 
versions on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronius. But this 
opposition to the extreme line of the ultraraontanists might be 
well compatible with a tendency towards much that the reform- 
ers had denounced. It seemed, in truth, to disguise the cor- 
ruptions of the Catholic Church by rendering the controversy 
almost what we might call personal ; as if Rome alone, either 
by usurping the headship of the church, which might or might 
not have bad consequences, or by its encroachments on the 
civil power, which were only maintained by a party, were 
the sole object of that celigious opposition which had divided 
one-half of Europe from the other. Yet if Casaubon, as he 
had much inclination to do, — being on ill terms with some 
in England, and disliking the country,^ — had returned to 

ritas, ut scis, in omnibus rcbuB scientiis tionefl in B&ronium. Uis fHend Scaliger 
•t disciplinia unica e8t, et to (buveiv had very difTcrent notions of the fitthen. 

TOVTO infer ecclesia vera notas, fotean- JJ^he fethers," says he in hi.* blunt way, 
v^ * uw««, «. ttj^pg ^ Ignorant, know nothing of 

tur omnes, non est postrema. Ut nulU Hebrew, and teach us Uttle in theology. 



dubium possit, quin tot TroXva^tcJaf Their interpretatioas of Scripture are 

8emit«B totidem sint errorum diverticula, strangely perverse. Even Polycarp, who 

Quod olim de politicis rebus prudentis- was a disciple of the apostles, is fiill of 

dmi philosophorum dixerunt, id niihi errors. It will not do to say, that, because 

Tidetur multo etiam magls in ecclesias- they were near t^ie apostolic age, they 

ticis locum hahere, TTjv ayav eXevdepiav are never wrong." — Scaligerana Secun- 

etc ^vXeiav e^ uvayKVC reXevruv, et ^- ^ Clerc has some good remarks on 

^ t ' the deference shown by Casaubon to the 

naaav rvpawida avapxiac esse Kpeir- language held by the lathers about the 

TTjv [sic !] et optabiliorem. . . . Ego qui eucharist, which shook his Protestantism, 

inter pontificias diu sum in patri mea Bibl. Choisie, xix. 230. 
Tersatus, hoc tibi passum afflrroarc. nulla * Perrouiana; Grot. Epist., p. 939. 

re magis stabiUri rnu rvpnvvida tov >fC *' Several of his letters attest his desire 

quam dissentionibus nostris et dissidiis." «( returning. He ^«>,te,to Thuanus im- 

^ Meric Ca.Haubon's IMetas contra male- ^^°8 ^»« Tk"T? Jlv«n mih ^ffZrl 

dicos Patrii Nominis ac Religionfa Hostes ^^ent. But he ^f^ K^^^. °^"«J «ff*5^« 

Is an elaborate vindication of his father ^^,7"^?^ 1?^'"'' r^ n J„mni?. ^. 

against all charges alleged bv hb adversa- V^^y ""'^^^*°^ ,^^;° *°;JT" ,£i t 

rie.H. The only^e that prases is that of SnnSuh^?l°^f ^''".^'S^Fn^ii,! ^'H. 

wavering in religion. And here Meric can- "°^"/*^^^**'*' ^'^ *f?''*°« 'i«^''i±„„T^^ 

didlvowas that his father had been shaken country, however, though he sometiinti 

by Perron about IGIO. (See this tract cal^ it juaKOpuv T^ffOf, did not suit his 

subjoined to Almelovoen's edition of the disposition. He was never on good terms 

Epistles, p. 89.) But afterwards, by dint with Savile, the most presumptuous of 

of theological study, he got rid of the the learned, according to him. and most 

scruples the cardinal had infused into him, scornful, whom he accused of setting on 

and became a Protestant of the new Angli- Montagu to anticipate hia animadversions 

can school, admiring the first six centu- on Baronius, with some suspicion, on 

ries, and e^pecialiy the period after Con- Casaubon-s part, of stealing from him. 

•tantinc: ''Hoc sseculum cum duobus Ep. 794, 848, 8i9. But he seems himself 

eequentibus oklltj Tijg EKKXriaiac, flos ^ have become generally unpopular, If 

ipee ccclerfaj ct «tas ilUus aurea qucat '^e «»ay 'f"' »»'« ^wn account. " Kgc 

n\incupari."~ Prolegomena in ExerciU- mores Anglorum non capio. Quoecunqui 
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France, it seems probable that he would not long have con- 
tinued in what, according to the principles he had adopted, 

would appear a schismatical communion. 

13. Grotius was, from the time of his turning his mind 
to theology, almost as much influenced as Casaubon Ana of 
bj primitive authority, and began, even in 1614, to 0">'*«"- 
commend the Anglican Church for the respect it showed, very 
unlike the rest of the reformed, to that standard.^ But the 

habui DOto0 priiuquam hoc Tvnirem, jam tores direraa populo tnulere coeuntor ? 

«go iUis sum ignotus, rerh peregrinus, Quam mirata fuiaset hoc prodigium pU 

barbarus ; nemo illorum me vel verbulo aniiquitait ! Svd ha?c aliaque multa miu- 

appelliit ; appeikUus siUt. Hoc quid sit, sitanda sunt nobis ob iniquitatem tern- 

Don srio. Ilic [Ilenricus Wottonj porum.'' — Epiitt. 06. lie was at this time, 

▼irdectissimusante annos TiginU mecum ax he continued till near the end of hit 
OenevK rixit, et ex eo tempore literis life, when he movtid on farther, highly 
amiritiam coluimus. Poetquam ego e partial to the Anglican Church. lie was, 
Oalliis, ille Venetils hue conTenimus, howerer, too Erastian for the English 
desii esse illi notus ; mess quoque epis- bi:ihop:( of the reign of James, as appean 
tolie responsum dedit nullum ; ansitdatu- by a letter addressed to him by Overall, 
rusnescio."~Ep. 841. Itseems difllcult who objected to his giving, in his tre*- 
to account for so marlced a treatment of tixe, De Imperio circa Sacra, a deflniUT* 
Ouaubon, except on the supp<»ition that power in controversies of faith to the 
he was thought to pursue a course nn- civil niagLntrato, and to his putting Epls- 
IkTorable to the Hrotestant interest, copacy among non-essentials, which th« 
lie charges the English with despising bishops held to be of divine right. Qro- 
every one but themselves, and ascribes tius adhered to his opinion, that Eplsco- 
this to the vast wealth of their unlver* pacy was not commanded as a perpetual 
•ities, — a very discreditable source of institution ; and thought, at that time, 
pride in our ancestors, if so it were. But that there was no other distinction b»> 
Cksaubon^s philological and critical skill tween bishops and priests than of prece- 
passed for little in this country, where it dency. *' Nusquam meminit," he says in 
was not known enough to be envied. In one place, ^* Clemens Komanus exsortii 
mere eccleiiiastkal learning, he was behind Ulius episcoporum auctoriutis quae eo- 
somo English scholars. clesiie consuetudine poKt Marci mortem 
1 Casaubon himself hailed Qrotius as Alexandriae, atque eo exemplo alibi, in- 
In the right path. " In hodiemis conten- troduci coppit, sed plani ut Faulus Apes- 
tionibuti in negotlo religionis et doct^ et tolus, ostendit ecctesias communi pres- 
pii judicat, et In reneratione antiquitatis byterorum, qui iidem omnes et episcopi 
cum lis sentit, qui opUmi sentiunt." — ipsi Pauloque dicuntur. consilio ftaisse 
Bpiiit 883. See also 772, which is ad- gubematas.^' Even in his latter writings, 
dressed to him. This high respect for he seems never to have embraced the 
the fiithers and for the authority of the notions of some Anglican divines on this 
primitive church grew strongly upon subject, but contents himself, in his re- 
him, and the mom because he found they marks on Cassander, — who had said, sin- 
were hostile to the Calvinbtic scheme, gularly as it may be thought, "' Convenik 
He was quite delighted at finding Jerome fntfr omnes olim Apostolorum setate inter 
and Chrvsostom on his side. Urot. Epist. episcopos et presbyteros discrinien nul- 
29. (161i ) In th« next year, writing to lum fuinse, sed postmodum ordinis ser- 
Vossius, bti goes a great length. *' Ctete- vandi et schiamatis evitandi causa epis 
rum ego reformatarum ecclesianim raise- copum prenbyteris fkibse pnepositum,''^ 
riam in hoc maximi deploro, quod cum with observing, ** Episcopi sunt presby- 
iymbola condere cathoUcsB sit eccleslse, terorum principes; et ista npoTraata 
Ip^ inter se nunquam earn in rem con- (pr»«identia) a Christo prsemonstr-ito est 
▼•nire sit datum, atque interim libelli |n p^i^^ ,i, Apostolis vero, ublcunque 
apologetic! ex re nata scriptl ad ImpCTa- fieri poterat, constitnta, et a Spiritu 
torem, reges, principes, aut ut in concilio Rancto comproftaU in Apocalypsl." — Op. 
OBeamenko exhiberentur, trahi crrperint Theolog., iv. 679, 621. 
In usum long* alienum. Quid enhn Rut to return fh)m this digression to 
magU est alienum ab unitate caiholica our mora hnmedlate purpoM. Qrotiiu 
loam qool divof«to In n^onlbua pas- 
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ill usnge be sustained at the hands of those who boasted their 
independence of Papal tyranny ; the caresses of the Gallican 



Ibr eeroral years continued in this Insu- 
lated fitate, neither approving of the 
Reformation nor the Church of Rome, 
lie wrote, in 1(522, to Episcopius against 
those whom he called Cassandrians, '' Qui 
etiara jilerosque Komanae ecclesiae errores 
imprnbantibus auctores sunt, ne ab ejus 
commuuionedivcedant." — £p. 181. lie was 
destined to become Cassandriun himself, 
or f:on;ethiug more. The infiillibility of the 
church was still no doctrine of his. ^* At 
ilia auctoritas ecclesisB avafiapnjTdVj 
quam ocrle^isp, et quidem sua;, Roman- 
euFes aM;ribunt, cum naturali ratione non 
sit evidenti, nam ipsi fateutur Judaicam 
ecclexiain id privilegium non habuisse, 
sequltur ut adversus negantes probari 
debeat ex sacris Uteris.'* — Epist. secunda 
serieh, p.761. (ieS20.) And again: "Quae 
Bcribit pater de restituendl* rebus in eum 
•tatum, qui ante concilium Tridentinum 
fkierat, esset quidem hoc per multum ; scd 
transubstuntiatio et ei respondens adoratio 
pridem Laterancnsi concilio definita est, et 
invocatio peculiaris sanctorum pridem in 
omnes liturgias recepta." — p. 712. (1628.) 
Grotius passed most of his latter years 
at Paris, in the honorable station of 
ambassador ftom the court of Sweden, 
lie seems to have thought it a matter of 
boast that he did not live as a Protestant. 
See Ep. 196. The Huguenot ministers 
of Charenton requested him to commu- 
nicate with them, which he declined, pp. 
864, 856. (1685.) He now was brooding 
over a scheme of union among Protest- 
ants : the English and Swedish churches 
were to unite, and to be followed by 
Denmark. *' Constituto semel aliquo tali 
ecclesiarum corpore, spes est subinde 
alios atque alios se aggregaturos. Est 
autem hacc res eo mi^s optanda pro- 
testantibus, quod quotidie multi cos de- 
serunt et se coc^tibus Romanensium ad- 
dunt, non alia de causa, quam quod non 
unnm est corum corpus, sed partes dis- 
tracta;, grrges segreges, propria cuique 
sua sacrorum communio, Ingens prse- 
terea nmledicendi certamen. " — Epist. 
866. (1>}37.) See also p. 827. (1680.) He 
fancied that by such a weight of autho- 
rity, grounded on the ancient church, the 
exen-lKc of private judgment, on which 
he looked with horror, might be over- 
ruled. ^' NLsi interpretandi sacras literas," 
he writes to (^alixtus, " libertatem cohi- 
bomus intra lineas eorum, quae omnes 
illie non sanctitate minus ]^uam primaeva 
vctustnte venerabiles eccl««ise ex ipsa 
pnrdicatione S7ripturis ubique conFenti- 
•nte hauFerint. diuque sub crucis maximi 
magisterio retinuerint, nisi delude in iia 



quae liberam babuere disputationem tof 
tema lenitate ferre alii alios discimua, 
quis erit letium saepe in fiictiones. dclnda 
in bella erumpentium finis?" — Ep. 674. 
(Oct.f 1633.) "Qui illam optimam antl- 
quitatem sequuntur ducem, quod te sem- 
per fecisce memini, lis non eveniet, ut 
multum sibi ipsis sint discolores. In 
Anglil vides quam bene processerit dog- 
matum noxiorum repurgatio, hac maxlme 
de causa quod qui id sanctissimum nqjo- 
tium procurandum suscepere nihil admis- 
cuerunt novi, nihil sui, sed ad meliorasae- 
cula intentam hnbueru oculorum aciem." 
— Ep. 966. (1638.) 

But he could not be long in perceiving 
that this union of Protestant chuxchea 
was impossible from the very independ- 
ence of their original constitution. He 
saw that there could be no practicable 
re-union except with Rome itself, nor 
that, except on an acknowledgment of 
her superiority. From the year 1640, his 
letters are full of sanguine hopes thai 
this delusive vii^ion would be realized. 
He still expected some concession on the 
other f^ide; but, as usual, would have 
lowered his terms according to the perti- 
nacity of his adversaries, if indeed thej 
were still to be called nis adversaries. 
He now published his famous annotatiomi 
on Cassander. and the other tracts men- 
tioned in the text, to which they gave 
rife. In these he defends almost every 
thing we deem Popery, such as transu^ 
stantiation (Opera Theologica, iv. 619), 
stooping to all the nonsensical evasiomi 
of a spiritual mutation of substance and 
the like ; the authority of the pope (p. 
642), the celibacy of the clergy (p. 646), 
the communion in one kind (ibid.), and, 
in fact, is less of a Protestant than Cassan- 
der. In his epistles he declares himself 
decidedly in favor of purgatory, aa at 
least a probiible doctrine, p. 930. In 
these writings he seems to have had the 
countenance of Richelieu. *^ Cardinalia 
quin evuaeD^ negotium in Qallia succee- 
surum sit, dubitare se negat." — Epist. 
sec. series, p. 912. *' Cardinalis Ricelianus 
rem successuram putat. Ita certe loqui- 
tur multis. Archiepiscopus Cantuarien- 
sis )Menas dat honestissimi consilii, quod 
etaliis bonis ssppeevenit." — p.911. Gro- 
tius is now run away with by vanity, and 
fancies all will go according to his wish, 
showing much ignorance of the real state 
of things. He was left by some from 
whom ho had entertained hopes, and 
thought the Dutrh Armlnians timid. 
^* Vo^us, ut video, pra? metu, forte et ex 
Anglia ric Jubbub, aoxilium suom mihl 
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clergy aflcr he had fixed his residence at Paris ; the growing 
dissensions and vii'ulencc of the Protestants ; the choice that 



rabtnhit/' — p. 906. " Salmwdun adhuo 
incousilibifluctuat. Est in reli)({oiilji nsbus 
sute iMrti lulUirtior qiuun putabatur/' — 
p. 912. " I>e Kplicopio doleo ; eiit rir mag- 
ai ini^uuii et probus, mmI niiniuiu cupiJiM 
Atonde partL<.'' But It b prob.ible tUat 
he biul tui.«interpret4»d aotne laoKuagv of 
the.4e i^rvat meu, who cont«uiplaUMl with 
rCf^vt tlie counte h« waa taking, which 
could bo no longer a Mciitt. '* l>e (JroUl 
ad pap^un defectione," a Vrench HrotMtant 
of Nome uinluence far learning writes, " tan- 
qaam rv certa, quod Cuna l^tuc distulit, 
rerum non est. Sed non sine niagno metu 
eum aliquid ixtiusmodi meditauteni et 
conantvDi quotidki iuriti Tideuius. Inter 
l*rot«!«t lutefl ci^uiiUbet ordinis noment^us 
awribi Tutat, quod eos atrocius •ugillavit 
in Appendice de AnUchristo, et Annotitix 
ad Ciiwaudri eonsultationem.'* — Samrii 
KpistoUe, p. 6S. (1642.) And ag:tin be 
expre^seit bis strong disapprobation of one 
of the later treatises. ^* Vertuinii dixit 
ille qui primus dixit Qrotium papissure.'' 
p. li^J : see also pp. 81, 63. 

In 1*U2, Urotius had beeome wholly 
avene to the Ueformatlon. He thought it 
had done more harm than good, especially 
by the habit of interpreting every thing 
on the Papal side for the worse. *^ MiUos 
mores qui mansere oorrigi nquum est. 
Sed an non boo melius suooessurum fuerit, 
si qui-ique semet repurgans pro lepurgv 
tione aliorum preces ad Deam tulLiset. et 
principes et episoopi correctiooem d«<ide> 
rant*^, non rupta oompagef per cowilia 
unirersalia In id laborassent. Dignum ertt 
de quo cofdtetur.'^ — p. 933. Auratu:*, as 
he calls him. that is D'Or, a sort of chap- 
lain to Urotius, became a Catholic about 
this time. The other only says, '* Quod 
Auratus fecit. Idem fecit antehac rir doc- 
tissinius Petrus Pithaus; idem constitu*- 
rat ficere Casaubonus «i in Oatlia maa- 
siMot, afllrmaTit enim Id inter alios etiam 
Conlcsio. " — p. 939. Of Casaabon be says 
alterwards. '' Casaubonos multo saniores 
patabit Cathollcos QallljB quam Caren- 
tonlanoK. Angloe autem episcopos uuta- 
bat a schL<<niatis culpa posse absom.'* — 
p. 940. Every suc c essive year saw him now 
draw nearer lo Home. *^ Keperlo autem 
qui^uid communiter ab ercleKia oeciden- 
tali quae Komanse cohaeret radpltur, Idem 
reperiri apud Patros vetenM Qnecos et 
Lstin>s, quorum commuoionem retlnen- 
dam esse vix quL«quam neget. 81 quid 
pneter hoc est. Id ad llberas doctorum 
opinatlones pertinet ; In quibus suum quis 
Judicium sequi potest, et communlonis 
|na non amittere.'* — p. 958. Kpiscoplus 
for limiting artictot of frith to Um 



creed. But Grotius did not agree with 
this, and points out tluit it would not 
pnkwrve uniforuiit> . *' Quam multa jam 
sunt de sacnunentii*, de erclesiarum rogi- 
mine, in quibu.^, vet concordl« causi, 
certi aliiiuid obiiervari debet. Alioqui 
compagiat ecclesiae tantopere nobis coji- 
meud.iu retiiMfri non potest." — p. 941. 
It would b«; endleiw to quote every passage 
tending to the same result. Finally, in 
a letter to hiit brother in IlolUnd, he 
expreMses \m hope, that Wytenbogart, the 
respectable pntriarch of Anuiuianism. 
would turn hin attention to the means or 
restoring unity to tlie church. *' Velim 
D. W^tenbog.irdum, ubi pemiiserit vale- 
tudo, niHi id jam fei-erit, scriptuui aliquid 
facere de neceHiUtate restituendsD in ee- 
clesia unitntis, et quibus modis id fieri 
possit. Multi pro reniedio monstrant, si 
necessari.t a non neressariiit separentur, 
in non ueceMsariis Hive creditu sive factu 
reliuquatur libertas. At non niiuor est 
controveriiia, qu« slot necessari.i quam 
qusB sint vera. Indicia, aiunt, sunt in 
scripturis. At cert« etiam circa ilia loca 
variat interpretatio. Quare nondum vi- 
deo an quid sit melius, quam ea quae ad 
fldem et bona oper.i noA d'icunt r««tiuere, 
ut sunt in eccle^ia catholici : puto enim 
in Us esse quae sunt nccessari.-t ad s^lu- 
tem. In casterii* ea quae concilioruui auc- 
toritate, aut vet4*rum consensu i>90epta 
sunt, intei^ri'tari co niodo quo iuterpre- 
tati sunt illi qui couimoJl4i(im<i! sunt 
loruti, quale* semper aliqui in quaque 
materia facile reperientur. Si quis iJ a 
se impetrane non poAi«it, ut tare.it, neo 
propter nss de quibus cert us non ei«t, sed 
opiuationcm tantum quand^m habet, tur> 
bet uuitatem ecclesise necefwariani, quA 
nisi retinetur ubi eitt, rt restituitur uW 
non est, omnia ibunt in pejus." — p. 960. 
(Nov., 16i3.) \V3tenb0gart replied very 
well : " Si ita se res habvt, ut indicia niH'es 
aariorum et non nec<w(ariorum In scriptura 
repeiiri nequeiint, sed quaeri debeant in 
auctoritate eonriliorum aut veterum con* 
sensu. eo modo quo interpretaU sunt ill! 
qui conimodL<««ini<! locuti sunt, pruut Kx* 
cellentlk tua viietur exlsttmare, iH»4do an 
vi;<inti quinque anni, etiamsi illi niihl 
adhuc r^sittarent, omnesque exigul Ingenil 
corpori^ue md vires In mea essent potea- 
tate, suthrerent ut maturo cum judicio 
perlegam et expemiam omnia qme eo per- 
tinent." Thit letter is In the EpIstolai 
Pnestantium et Eruditorum Vimrum. eiJh 
ited by Umborrh In ItSS, p. 826. And 
Grotius's answer Is in the same collectioa. 
It is that of a man who throws off a maak 
bit had reluctantly worn. Tburs waa, is 
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seemed aloae to be left in their communion, between a fanati- 
cal anarchy, disintegrating every thing like a church on the 
one hand, and a domination of bigoted and vulgar ecclesiastics 
on the other, — made him gradually less and less averse to the 
comprehensive and majestic unity of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and more and more willing to concede some point of uncertain 
doctrine, or some form of ambiguous expression. This is 



factf oo other means of repelling Wyten- 
bogart'8 just observation on the mond im- 
poA8ibility of tracing for ourselves the 
doctrine of the CathoUo Church as an his- 
torical inquiry. Qrotius refers him to a 
visible standard. " Quare considerandum 
est, an non facilius et eequius sit, quoniam 
doctrina de gratia, de libero arbitrio, ne- 
cessitate fidei bonorumque operum obti- 
nuit in pcclesia quae pro se habct uni- 
versale regimen et ordinem successionis, 
privatos se in aliis accommodare, pacis 
causa, iif quae universaliter sunt recepta, 
sive ea nptissimis cxplicationibus recipi- 
endo, sive tacendo, quam corpus illud 
catholicum ecclesiae se in articulo toleran- 
tiae accommodare debere uniuscigusque 
considerationibus et placitis. Exempli 
gratilL: Catholica ecclesia nemini prsescri- 
Dit ut precetur pro mortuis, aut opem 

grecum sanctorum vita hac defunctorum 
nploret ; solummodo requirit, ne quis 
moreui adeo antiquum et generalem con- 
demnet." The church does, in &ct, rather 
more than he insinuates. 

I liave trespassed on the pat^ce of the 
general reader in this very long note, which 
may be thought a superfluous digression 
in a work of mere literature. But the 
epistles of Grotius are not much read ; 
nor are they in many private libraries. 
The index is also very indificrent, so that, 
without the trouble I have taken of going 
over the volume, it might be difficult to 
find these curious passages. I ought to 
mention that Burigny has given references 
to most of them, but with few quotations. 
Le Clerc, in the first volume of the Biblio- 
th^que Universelle, reviewing the epistles 
of Grotius, slides very gently over his bias 
towards Popery ; and I have met with 
well-informed persons in England, who 
had no conception of the lengths to which 
this had led him. It Is of far more im- 
portance, and the best apology I can otTer 
for so prolix a note, to perceive by what 
gradual, but, as I think, necessary steps, 
he was drawn onward by his excessive 
respect for antiquity, and by his exajjgc- 
rated notions of Catholic unity, preferring 
at last to err with the many than to be 
righ t %vith the few. If Grotius had learned 
to look the hydra schism in the face, he 
wc uld have had less fear of its many heads. 



and at least would have dreaded to cut 
them off at the neck, lest the source of life 
should be in one of them. 

That Grotius really thought as the 
fathers of Trent thought upon all points 
in dispute cannot be supposed. It was 
not in the power of a man of his learning 
and thoughtfulness to divest himself of 
his own judgment, unless he had abso- 
lutely subjugated nis reason to religious 
awe, which was fkr ftom being the case. 
His aim was to search for subtle interpre- 
tations, by which he might profess to 
believe the words of the church, though 
conscious that his sense was not that of 
the imposers. It is needless to say, that 
this is not very ingenuous ; and even, if it 
could be justifiable relatively to the per- 
son, would be an abandonment of the 
multitude to any superstition and delu- 
sion which might be put upon them. 
** Via ad pacem expeditissima mihi vide- 
tur, si doctrina, communi consensu re- 
cepta, commod^ explicetur, mores same 
doctrinsB adversantes, quantum fieri po- 
test, tollantur, et in rebus mediis accom- 
modet se pars ingenio totius.'- — Epist. 
1524. Peace was his main object : if tole- 
ration had been as well understood as it 
was afterwards, he would perhaps have 
compromised less. 

Baxter having published a Treatise of 
the Qrotian Religion, wherein he imputed 
to Grotius this inclination towards the 
Church of Rome, Archbishop Bramhidl 
replied, after the Restoration, with a vin- 
dication of Grotius, in which he does not 
say much to the purpose, and seems igno- 
rant of the case. The epistles indeed were 
not then published. 

Besides the passages in these epistles 
above quoted, the reader who wishes to 
follow this up may consult Epist. 1108, 
14e0, 1561, 1570, 1706, of the first series; 
and, in the second series, pp. 875, 896, 940, 
943, 958, 960, 975. But there are also 
many to which I have made no reference. 
I do not quote authorities for the design 
of Grotius to have declared himself a con- 
vert if he had lived to return to France, 
though they are easily found ; because the 
testimony of his writings is fiur strongM 
than any anecdote. 
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abundantly perceived, and has often been pointed out, in his 
Annotations on the Consultation of Cassander, written in 
1641 ; in his Animadversions on Rivet, who had censui*ed the 
former treatise as inclining to Popery; in the Votum pro Pace 
Ecclesiastica ; and in the Rivetiani Apologetici Discussio : all 
which are collected in the fourth volume of the theological 
works of Grotius. These treatises display an uniform and 
progressive tendency to defend the Church of Rome in 
every thing that can be reckoned essential to her creed ; and, 
in f{ict, he will be found to go farther in this direction than 
Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different interpretation on 
these works, which would require a large measure of preju- 
dice, the epistles of Grotius afford such evidence of his seces- 
sion from the Protestant side, as no reasonable understanding 
can reject. These are contained in a large folio volume, 
published in 1687, and amount to 1,766 of one series, and 
744 of another. I have quoted the former, for distinction's 
sake, by the number, and the latter by the page. Few, we 
may presume, have taken the pains to go through them, in 
order to extract all the passages that bear upon this subject. 
It will be found that he began, as I have just said, by extol- 
ling the authority of the Catholic or Universal Church, and 
its exclusive right to establish creeds of faith. He some time 
afterwards ceased to fi*equent the Protestant worship, but 
long kept his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh 
against the Jesuits and the exorbitances of the see of Rome. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies grew continually stronger ; he learned to protest against 
the privilege claimed by the reformers, of inteq)reting Scrip- 
ture otherwise than the consent of the ancients had war- 
ranted ; visions, first of an union between the Lutheran and 
English Churches, and then of one with Rome itself, floated 
U'fore his eyes ; he sought religious peace with the latter, as 
men seek it in opposition to civil government, by the redress 
of grievances, and the subsequent restoration of obedience. 
But, in proportion as he perceived how little of concession 
was to be obtained, he grew himself more ready to concede ; 
and though at one time he seems to deny the infallibility of 
the church, and at another would not have been content with 
placing all things in the state they were before the Council 
of Trent, he came ultimately to think such a favorable sense 
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might be put on all the Tridentine decrees, as to render them 
compatible with the Confession of Augsburg. 

15. From the year 1640, his course seems to have been 
accelerated; he intimates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Rome ; he found, as he tells us, that whatever 
was generally received in the Church of Rome had the autho- 
rity of those Greek and Latin fathers, whose communion no 
one would have refused; and at length, in a remarkable letter 
to Wytenbogart, bearing date in 1 G44, he puts it as worthy to 
be considered, whether it would not be more reasonable for 
private men, who find the most essential doctrines in a church 
of an universal hierarchy and a legitimate succession, to 
waive their differences with it for the sake of peace, by put- 
ting the best interpretations they can, only keeping silence on 
their own opinions, than that the Catholic Church should 
accommodate itself to the separate judgment of such men. 
Grotius had already ceased to speak of the Arminians as if 
he were one of themselves, though with much respect for 
some of their leaders. 

1 6. Upon a dispassionate examination of all these testimo- 
nies, we can hardly deem it an uncertain question, whether 
Grotius, if Ids life had been prolonged, would have taken the 
easy leap that still remained ; and there is some positive evi- 
dence of his design to do so. But, dying on a journey and in 
a Protestant country, this avowed declaration was never 
made, — fortunately, indeed, for his glory ; since his new 
friends would speedily have put his conversion to the proof, 
and his latter years might have been spent, like those of Lip- 
sius, in defending legendary miracles, or in waging war 
against the honored dead of the Reformation. He did not 
sufficiently remember that a silent neutrality is never in- 
dulged to a suspicious proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius was very 
far from having truly subjected his understanding to the 
Churcli of Rome. The whole bent of his mind was to effect 
an exterior union among Christians ; and, for this end, he did 
not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses of words, conve- 
nient explanations, and respectful silence. He first took up 
his reverence for antiquity, because ho found antiquity unfa- 
vorable to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipathy to this 
reformer and to his followers led him on to an admiration of 
the episcopal succession, the organized hierarchy, the ceremo- 
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nial and liturgical institutions, the high notions of sacramental 
rites, which he found in the ancient church, and which Luther 
and Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued with the 
notion of unity as essential to the Catholic Church ; but he 
never seems to have gone the length of abandoning his own 
judgment, or of asserting any positive infallibility to the 
decrees of man. For it is manifest, that, if the Councils of 
Nice or of Trent were truly inspired, it would be our business 
to inquire what they meant themselves, not to put the most 
convenient interpretations, nor to search out for some author 
or another who may have strained their language to our own 
opinion. The precedent of Grotius, therefore, will not serve 
those who endeavor to bind the reason of the enlightened 
part of mankind, which he respected like his own. Two pre- 
dominant ideas seem to have swayed the mind of this great 
man in the very gradual transition we have indicated : one, 
his extreme reverence for antiquity and for the consent of the 
Catholic Church ; the other, his Erastian principles as to the 
authority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. Both 
conspired to give him an abhorrence of the " liberty of pix)- 
phesying," the right of private men to promulgate tenets 
inconsistent with the established faith. In friendly conversa- 
tion or correspondence, even perhaps, with due reserve, in 
Latin writings, much might be indulged to the learned : room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a Cassander ; or, if they 
would themselves consent, for an Episcopius and a Wytenbo- 
gart, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; but no pretext was 
ever to justify a separation. The scheme of Grotius is, in a 
modified degree, much the same as that of Hobbes. 

18. In the Lutheran Church we find an eminent contempo* 
rary of Grotius, who may be reckoned his counter- . 
part in the motives which influenced him to seek for 
an entire union of religious parties, though resembling him 
far more in his earlier opinions than in those to which he 
ultimately arrived. This was George Calixtus, of the Uni- 
v<;rsity of Helmstadt, a theologian the most tolerant, mild, 
and catholic in his spirit, whom the Confession of Augsburg 
had known since Melanchthon. This university, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of Concord, was already 
distinguished by freedom of inquiry, and its natural con- 
comitant, a large and liberal spirit. But in his own church, 
generally, Calixtus found as rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
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perhaps a more invidious scrutiny into the recesses of private 
opinion, than in that of Rome, with a less extensive basis of 
authority. The dream of good men in this age, the re-union 
of Christian churches in a common faith, and, meanwhile, the 
tolerance of differences, were ever the aim of Calixtus. But 
he fell, like the Anglican divines, into high notions of primi- 
tive tradition ; placing, according to Eichhorn and Mosheim, 
the unanimity of the first six centuries by the side of Scrip- 
ture itself. He was assailed by the adherents of the Form of 
Concord with aggravated virulence and vulgarity : he was 
accused of being a Papist and a Calvinist, reproaches equally 
odious in their eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped on his 
head ; the inconsistency of calumnies being no good reason 
with bigots against uttering them.^ 

19. In a treatise, published long after his death, in 1697, 
ihs attempts De Tolcrautia Reformatorum circa QuaBStiones inter 
at concord, jpg^g gj Augustanam Confessionem professos contro- 
versas Consultatio, it is his object to prove that the Calvinists 
held no such tenets as should exclude them from Cliristian 
communion. He does not deny or extenuate the reality of 
their differences from the Confession of Augsburg. The 
Lutherans, though many of them, he says, had formerly main- 
tained the absolute decrees of predestination, were now come 
round to the doctrine of the first four centuries.^ And he 
admits that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they may use, 
do not believe a true and substantial presence in the eucha- 
rist,' But neither of these errors, if such they are, he takes 

1 Schhom, Tol. vi. part ii. p. 20 : Mo- verba utraque pars amplecteretnr, Md 

idieim ; Biogr. UnW. singulse suo sensu acciperent ae inter- 

* "NoBtri e quibus olim multi ibidem pretarentur. Quem conatum. qnamvlB 

absolutum decretum approbarunt. paula- ex pio eoque ingente concordiae deeide- 

tim ad eententiam primonim quatuor rio et studio pmfectum. nulla successA? 

FHK:ulorum, nempe decretum juxta pric- felicitaa exccpit." — p. 70. This cbsenra- 

scientlun factum, receperuut. Qua in re tinn i« very jU8t in the abntract ; but, in 

multum egregi^ laboravit iFg{diu8 Hun- the early period of the Reformation, tliere 

nius. Difficile autem est banc Kcntentium were strong reasons for evading points of 

ita proponere, ne quid Pelagianij»mo ha- diflerence, in the hope that the truth 

here affine vidcatur. " — p. 14. \t-ouId Kilently prevail in the courve of 

3 *' Si tamen non tarn quid loquantur time. We. however, who come later, ar« 

quam quid eentiant attendimus, certum to follow the advice of Calixtus, and in 

e«t eo8 veri corporis et sanguinis pecun- judging, as well as we can, of the opinions 

dum substantiam acceptorum pnesentiam of men, must not altogether regard their 

non admittere. Itectius autem fuerit words. Upon no theological controversy, 

utramque partem simpliciter et ingenu^, probably, has there been so much of 

quod sentit, profiteri, quam alteram al- studied ambiguity as on ttiat of the eucha 

teri ambiguis loquendi forraulis impo- rist. Calixtus passes a similar censure on 

nere. Qualem conciliandi rationem inie- the equivocations of some great men of 

runt olim Philippus et Bucerus. nempe the preceding century in his other treatiif 

ut prBwribcorentur formula, quarum mentioned in the t«xt. 
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to be fundamental. In a shorter and more valtiable treatise, 
entitled Desiderium et Studium Concordise £cclesiastic2e,Calix- 
tus proposes some excellent rules for allaying religious heats. 
But he leans far too much towards the authority of tradition. 
Every church, he says, which affirms what others deny, is 
bound to prove its affirmation : first, by Scripture, in which 
whatever is contained must be out of controversy ; and, se- 
condly (as Scripture bears witness to the church that it is the 
pillar and foundation of truth, and especially the primitive 
church which is called that of the saints and martyrs), by the 
unanimous consent of the ancient church, above all, where 
the debate is among learned men. The agreement of the 
church is therefore a sufficient evidence of Christian doctrine, 
not tliat of individual writers, who are to be regarded rather 
so far as they testify the Catliolic doctrine, than as they pro- 
pound their own.* This deference to an imaginary perfection 
in the church of the fourth or fifth century must have given a 
great advantage to that of Rome, which is not always weak 
on such ground, and doubtless serves to account for those fre- 
quent desertions to her banner, especially in persons of very 
high rank, which afterwards occurred in Germany. 

20. The tenets of some of those who have been called 
Iligh-church Anglicans may in themselves be little mgh- 
different from those of Grotius and Calixtus. But ^^^^^ 
the spirit in which they have been conceived is alto- England, 
gether opposite. The one is exclusive, intolerant, severe, 
dogmatical, insisting on uniformity of faith as well as of exte- 
rior observances ; the other, Catholic in outward profession, 
charitable in sentiment, and in fact one mode, though a mode 
as imprudent as it was oblique, in which the latitudinarian 
principle was manifested. The language both of Grotius and 
Calixtus bears this out ; and this ought closely to be observed, 

> " Consensu ftaqne prime «eeleftUB ex Callxttu, any proof of his inclination 

mnbolis et arriptis maoifento doctrina towards the Church of Rome. 

Christiana rect^ ronflrmatur. IntelUgi- Qerard Voflsius, as Bpiscopiiu wrote to 

mus aut«m doctrinam fundamentalem Vorstius in 1615, declared, in iiis inangn- 

et neresMiriam. non quasris appendices ral lecture as professor of tlMOlogy, his 

et qusHitioneff, aut etiam quorundam determination to follow the c<»nsi>nt of an- 

scripturae locorum interpretationes. De tiquity, '' in explicatione Scripcurarum et 

talibus enim unanimis et uniTcrsalis con- controrersiarum diremtionlbus diligenter 

senras non pot«rit erui Tel pmferri. Et ezaminare et expendere cathoUcum et 

magb apud plerosque spectandum est, antiquissimum consensum, cum sine da- 

quid tanquam commnnem ecclesiae sen- bio illud quod a pluribus et antiqulsslmis 

tentiam proponnnt, quam quomodo aam dictum est, Terissimum slt.^' — BifiaL W 

eonflrmant aut demonstrant/* — p. 86. I rorum Pnestantiam, p. 6. 
kKV not obserred, in the little I know oT 
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lest we confound the real laxity of one school with the rigid 
orthodoxy of the other. One had it in view to reconcile dis- 
cordant communions by mutual concession, and either by such 
explication of contrarieties as might make them appear less 
incompatible with outward unity, or by an avowed tolerance 
of their profession within the church : the other would permit 
nothing but submission to its own authority ; it loved to mul- 
tiply rather than to extinguish the risks of dissent, in order to 
crush it more effectually : the one was a pacific negotiator, the 
other a conquering tyrant. 

21. It was justly alarming to sincere Protestants, that 
Daiu«on SO many brilliant ornaments of their party should 
Um Settle <^^t^®r desert to the hostile side, or do their own so 
Ffcthere. much injury by taking up untenable ground.' 
Nothing, it appeared to reflecting men, could be trusted to 
the argument from antiquity: whatever was gained in the 
controversy on a few points was lost upon those of the first 
importance. It was become the only secure course to over- 
throw the tribunal. Daille, himself one of the most learned 
in this patnstic erudition whom the French Reformed ChurcL 
possessed, was the first who boldly attacked the new school of 
historical theology in their own stronghold, not occupying 
their fortress, but razing it to the ground. The design of liis 
celebrated Treatise concerning the Right Use of the Fathers, 
published in 1 628, is, in his own words, to show " that they 
cannot be the judges of the controversies in religion at this 
day between the Papist and the Protestant," nor, by parity 
of reasoning, of many others: "1. Because it is, if not an 
impossible, yet at least a very difficult thing to find out what 
their sense hath been touching the same. 2. Because that 
their sense and judgment of these things, supposing it to be 
certainly and dearly understood, not being infallible, and 
without all danger of error, cannot carry with it a sufficient 
authority for the satisfying the understanding." 

> It -wtm a poor eonml&tion fbr m> many the Church of Kngland, I do not remember 

kMsee, that the famous Antonio de Doml- to haTe read. Preferments were bestowed 

nis, Archbishop of Spalato, came OTer to irregularly in that age. lie returned, 

England, and by his book De Republica however, to the ancient fold ; but did not 

Boclesiastica, as well as by his conTersa- aToid suspicion, being thrown into prison 

tion, seemed an nndisguiiied enemy to the at Rome ; and, after his death, the imputa- 

Chnrch of Rome. The object of his work tlons of lieresy against him so much In- 

is to prore that the pope has no superiority creased, that his body was dug up and 

orer other bishops. James gave De Dominis burned. Neither party has been ambi- 

the deanery of Windsor and a living ; bat tlons to claim this inka and luinean 

whether he, strictly speaking, beloi^(ed to though clerer prelate. 
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22. The arguments adduced by Dailli in support of tlie 
former of these two positions, and which occupy tlie first book 
of tlie treatise, are drawn from the paucity of early Christian 
writei's, from the nature of the subjects treated by them 
having little relation to the present controversies, from the 
suspicions of forgery and interpolation affecting many of their 
works, the difficulty of understanding their idioms and figura- 
tive cixpressions, the habit of some of the fathers to say what 
they did not believe, their changes of mind, the peculiar and 
individual opinions of some among them, affording little evi- 
dence of the doctrine of the church ; finally, the probability 
that many who differed from those called the fathers, and 
whose writmgs have not descended to us, may have been of 
as good authority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which in fact has been very much 
anticiimted in the first, he shows that neither the testimony 
nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible (by which word 
he must be understood to mean that it raises but a slight 
presumption of truth), proving this by their errors and con- 
tradictions. Thus he concludes, tliat, though their negative 
authority is considerable, since they cannot be presumed igno- 
rant of any material doctrine of religion, we are to be very 
slow in drawing affirmative propositions from their writings, 
and much more so in relying upon them as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers, tliat its author had pretty well proved they were of 
no use at all. This, indeed, is by no means the case ; but it 
has certainly diminished, not only the deference which many 
have been wont to pay to the opinion of the primitive writers, 
but, wliat is still more contended for, the value of their testi- 
mony, whether as to matters of fact, or as to the prevailing 
doctrines of the Christian Church. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain, — though, in the warmth of controversy, men are apt to 
disregard it, — than that a witness, who deposes in any one 
case wliat can be disproved, is not entitled to belief in other 
assertions which we have no means of confuting, unless it be 
shown tluit the circumstances of his evidence render it more 
trustworthy in these points than we have found it before. 
Hence such writers as Justin and Irenseus, for example, 
ought not, except with great precaution, to be quoted in proof 
at all, or at least with confidence; their falsehood, not 
probably wilful, in assertions that have been brought to a test 
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rendering their testimony very precarious upon any other 
points. Daill6, it may be added, uses some circumspection, as 
the times, if not his own disposition, required, in handling this 
subject, keeping chiefly in view the controversies between the 
Romish and Protestant Churches ; nor does he ever indulge 
in that tone of banter or acrimony which we find in Whitby, 
Barbeyrac, Jortin, and Middleton, and which must be con- 
demned by every one who reflects tliat many of these writers 
exposed their lives, and some actually lost them, in the main- 
tenance and propagation of Christianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book met with a good 

reception from some in England, though it must 
worth? have been very uncongenial to the ruling party. 
Protestonte ^^ ^^^ cxtolled and partly translated by Lord 

Falkland ; and his two distinguished friends, Chil- 
lingworth and Hales, found in it the materials of their own 
bold revolt against church authority. They were both 
Arminians, and, especially the former, averse in all respects 
to the Puritan school. But, like Episcopius, they scorned to 
rely, as on these points they might have done, on what they 
deemed so precarious and inconclusive as the sentiments of 
the fathers. Chilling worth, as is well known, had been in- 
duced to embrace the Romish religion, on the usual ground, 
that a succession of infallible pastors, that is, a collective 
hierarchy, by adhering to whom alone we could be secure 
from error, was to be found in that church. He returned 
again to the Protestant religion on being convinced that no 
such infallible society could be found. And a Jesuit, by 
name Knott, having written a book to prove that unrepenting 
Protestants could not be saved, Chillingworth published, in 
1637, his famous answer, The Religion of Protestants a Safe 
Way to Salvation. In this he closely tracks the steps of his 
adversary, replying to every paragraph, and almost every 
sentence. 

26. Knott is by no means a despicable writer : he is cou- 
Charactorof <^ise, polishcd, and places in an advantageous light 
this work, ^j^ groat leading arguments of his church. Chil- 
lingworth, with a more diffuse and less elegant style, is greatly 
superior in impetuosity and warmth. In his long parenthetical 
periods, as in those of other old English writers, in his copi- 
ousness, which is never empty or tautological, there is an 
inartificial eloquence, springing from strength of intellect, and 
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sincerity of feeling, that cannot fail to impress the render 
But his chief excellence is the close reasoning which avoids 
every dangerous admission, and yields to no ambiguousness 
of language. He perceived, and maintained with great cou- 
rage, considering the times in which he wrote and the temper 
of those whom he was not unwilling to keep as friends, his 
favorite tenet, — that all things necessary to be believed are 
clearly laid down in Scripture. Of tradition, which many of 
his contemporary Protestants were becoming as prone to mag- 
nify as their opponents, he spoke very slightingly ; not denying, 
of course, a maxim often quoted from Vincentius Lirinensis, 
that a tradition strictly universal and original must be found- 
ed in truth, but being assured tliat no such could be shown ; 
and that what came nearest, both in antiquity and in evi- 
dence of Catholic reception, to the name of apostolical, were 
doctrines and usages rejected alike by all denominations of 
the church in modem times.* It will be readily conceived, 
that his method of dealing with the controversy is very differ- 
ent from that of Laud in his treatise against Fisher, wherein 
we meet chiefly with disputes on passages in the fathers, as 
to which, especially when they are not quoted at length, it 
is impossible that any reader can determine for himself. 
The work of Chilling worth may at least be understood 
and appreciated without reference to any other, — the con- 
dition, perhaps, of real superiority in all productions of the 
mind. 

27. Chillingworth was, however, a man versed in patris- 
tical learning ; by no means less so, probably, than Laud. 
But lie had found so much uncertainty about this course of 
theological doctrine, seducing as it generally is to the learned, 
— ** fathers," as he expresses it, " being set against fathers, 
and councils against councib," — that he declares, in a well- 
known passage, the Bible exclusively to be the religion of 
Protestants, and each man's own reason to be, as from the 
general tenor of his volume it appears that he held it, the 

* ** Tf there were any thing nnwritten can go in upon half to flUr eards, ftnr fo 

vhich had come down to ue with as ta\l gain the esteem of an apoatoUe trail! tioo, 

and nniTermI a tradiUon as the unqoea- as those things which are now decried on 

tkmed books of canonical Scripture, that all hands ; I mean tba opinion of th« 

thing should I believe as well as the Chiliasts and thecommanicatinginfknta.** 

Scripture: but 1 have long sought for — Chap. lii. } 82. He dilates apon this 

■ome such thing, and yet I am to seek; Insecurity of tradition in some detached 

nay, I am confident no one point in con* papers sul^loinod to the biafe editlooi of 

troTersy between Fapbts and Froteatanta bia work. 
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interpreter of the Bible.^ It was a natural consequence, that 
he was a strenuous advocate not so much for toleration of 
separate churches, as for such an " ordering of the public 
service of God, that all who believe the Scripture, and live 
according to it, might, without sample or hypocrisy, or pro- 
testation against any part, join in it,"* — a scheme, when 
practicable, as it could not perhaps be often rendered, far 
more eligible than the separation of sects ; and hence the fa- 
vorite object of Grotius and Taylor, as well as of Erasmus and 
Cassander. And, in a remarkable and eloquent passage, Chil- 
ling\^'orth declares that " Protestants are inexcusable if they 
did offer violence to other men's consciences ; " which Knott 
had said to be notorious, as in fact it was, and as Chil- 
lingworth ought more explicitly to have admitted.' " Cer- 
tainly," he observes in another place, "if Protestants are 
faulty in this matter [of claiming authority], it is for doing it 
too much, and not too little. This presumptuous imposing of 
the senses of men upon the words of God, the special senses 
of men upon the general words of God, and laying them upon 
men's consciences together, under the equal penalty of death 
and damnation ; this vain 'conceit, that we can speak of the 
things of God better than in the words of Grod ; this deifying 
our own interpretations, and tyrannous enforcing them upon 
others ; this restnuning of the word of Gk)d from that latitude 
and generality, and the understandings of men from that liber- 
ty wherein Christ and the apostles left them, — is and hath 
been the only fountain of all the schisms of the church, and 
that which makes them immortal ; * the common incendiary of 
Christendom, and that which tears in pieces, not the coat, 
but the bowels and members, of Christ. Take away these 
walls of separation, and all will quickly be one. Take away 
this persecuting, burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing the words of men as the words of God ; require 

* This must alvrayji be understood with the rights of the ignonat to think for 

the condition, that the reason itfielf shall themselves. 

be competently enlightened : if Chilling- > Chap. iii. § 81. * Chap. ▼. $ 96. 
vorth meant more than this, he carried * *^ This persuasion," he says in a note, 

his principle too fur, as others hare done. ** is no singularity of mine, but the doc- 

The case is parallel in jurisprudence, trine which I have lenmea ftom divioes 

medicine, mechanics, and every human of great learning and judgment. Let the 

icience : any one man, prima, facie, may reader be pleased to peruse the 7th book 

be a competent judge ; but all men are of Acontius de Stratagematibus Sataoss, 

not so. It is haM to prove that there is and Zanchius his last oration delivered by 

•oy different rale for theology ; but parties him after the composing of the discard 

will always contend for extremes, — for the between him and Amerbachiufl, and iM 

lishtt of bigots to think for others, and ihall oon£BM aa muoh." 
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of Christians only to believe Christ, and to call no man mas- 
ter but him only ; let those leave claiming infallibility that 
have no title to it ; and let them that in their words disclaim 
it, disclaim it also in their actions; in a word, take away 
tyranny;"* &c. 

28. It is obvious that in this passage, and indeed through- 
out the volume, Chillingworth contravenes the prevailing 
theories of the Anglican Church full as distinctly as those 
of the Roman. He escaped, however, unscathed by the cen- 
sure of that jealous hierarchy: his private friendship with 
Laud, the lustre of his name, the absence of factious and 
sectarian connections, and still more, perhaps, the rapid gjith- 
ering of the storms tliat swept both parties away, may be 
assigned as his protection. In later times, his book obtained 
a high reputation ; he was called the immortal Chillingworth ; 
he was the favorite of all the moderate and the latitudinarian 
writers, of Tillotson, Locke, and Warburton. Those of oppo- 
site tenets, when they happen to have read his book, can do 
nothing else but condemn its tendency. 

29. A still more intrepid champion in the same cause was 
John Hales ; for his little tract on Schism, not being luies od 
in any part directed agsunst the Church of Rome, Schinn. 
could have nothing to redeem tlie strong protestations against 
church authority, "which," as he bluntly expresses it, "is 
none," — words that he afterwards slightly qualified. The 
aim of Hales, as well as of Grotius, CiUixtus, and Chilling- 
worth, was to bring about a more comprehensive communion ; 
but he went still farther : his language is rough and auda- 
cious;' his theolog}', in some of his other writings, has a 

1 Chap. It. ( 17. name to idgniiy the multitude. Now, 

> ** I uiuiit (or mj own part confeM that human authority at the strongest is but 

councils and sjnods not only may and weak ; but the multitude is the wealcesfe 

haTe erred, but, connidering the means part of human authority : it is the great 

hovr they are managed, it were a great patron of error, most easily abused, and 

marrel if they did not err ; for wliat men most hardly disabused. The beginning of 

are thev of whom those great mceUngs error may be, and mostly is, from prirate 

doron^l<t? Are they the best, the most persons; butthemaintainerandrontinuer 

learned, the most rtrtuous, the most like- of error is the multitude. Prirate persons 

ly to w^k uprighUy ? No : the greatest, first b^et errors in the multitude, and 

the most ambitious, and many times men make them public ; and publirness of 

of neither judgment nor learning; soeh them begets them again in pri^to per- 

are ttiey of whom these bodies do consist, sons. It is a thing which our common 

Are the!«e men, in common equity, likely to experience and practice acquaints wt with, 

determine for truth?" — Vol. t. p. 60, edit, th^it when some prirate persons hare 

1766 gained authority with the multitude, and 

*' l/niTersality is mich a proof of truth infused some error into them and made it 

as truth itself is ashamed of; (br unlTer- public, ttie puhlicness of the error gaini 

mUtj \s but a quainter and a trinuner authority to it, and interchangeably pi^ 
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scent of Racow ; and, though these crept slowly to light, there 
was enough in the earliest to make us wonder at the high 
name, the epithet Ever-memorable, which he obtained in the 
English Church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in theology 
Oontrorer- ^^^^ been 80 eagerly conducted, or so extensively 
f ies on ramified, as those which relate to the free-will of 

5^^j°** man, and his capacity of turning himself towards 
Augustinian God. In this placc, nothing more will be expected 
8c erne. ^^^^ ^ brief statement of the principal question, 
doing no injustice by a tone of partiality to either side. All 
shades of opinion, as it seems, may be reduced to two, which 
have long divided and will long divide the Christian world. 
According to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is 
incapable of exerting any power towards a state of acceptance 
with God, or even of willing it with an earnest desire, until 
excited by preventing (prtsveniens) grace ; which grace is 
vouchsafed to some only, and is called free, because Gk)d 
is not limited by any respect of those persons to whom he 
accords this gift. Whether those who are thus called by the 
influence of the Spirit are so irresistibly impelled to it, that 
their perseverance in the faith and good works which are the 
fruits of their election may surely be relied upon, or, on the 
other hand, may either at first obdurately resist the divine 
impulses, or finally swerve from their state of grace, is 
another question, upon which those who agree in the principal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
among those who belong to this class of theologians, whether 
the election thus freely made out of mankind depends upon an 
eternal decree of predestination, or upon a sentence of God 
following the fall of man. And a third difference relates to 
the condition of man after he has been aroused by the Spirit 
from a state of entire alienation from God : some holding that 
the completion as well as commencement of the work of con- 
version is wholly owinor to the divine influence ; while others 
maintain a co-operation of the will, so that the salvation of 
a sinner may in some degree be ascribed to himself. But the 
essential principle of all whom we reckon in this category of 

TailA with private persons to entertain it. The treatise on Schism, ftom vhioh 

Tlie most singular and strongest part of these last passages are not extracted, was 

human authority b properly in the wisest printed at Oxford in 1642. with some 

and most Tirtuous ; and those, I trow, are animadrerslons by the editor. Wood'f 

not the most unirersal. " — ill. IQi. Athens, ill. 414. 
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divines is the necessity of preventing grace ; or, in other 
words, that it is not in the power of man to do any act^ in the 
first instance, towards his own salvation. This, in some or 
9ther of its modifications, used to be deemed the orthodox 
scheme of doctrine: it was established in the Latin Church by 
the influence of Augustin ; it was generally held by the school- 
men, by most of the early reformers, and seems to be incul- 
cated by the decrees of the Council of Trent, as much as by 
the Articles of the Church of England. In a loose and mo- 
dem acceptation of the word, it often goes by the name of 
Calvinism ; which may perhaps be less improper, if we do not 
use the term in an exclusive sense ; but, if it is meant to imply 
a particular relation to Calvin, leads to controversial chicane, 
and a misstatement of the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological reasoners belong to 
what is sometimes called the Semi-Pelagian school, ggmi-pei*. 
These concur with the former in the necessity of gian hypo- 
assistance from the Spirit to the endeavors of man, 
towards subduing his evil tendencies and renewing his heart in 
the fear and love of God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which will not be refused 
him, and consequently of beginning the work of conversion 
by his own will. They, therefore, either deny the necessity 
of preventing grace, except such as is exterior; or, which 
comes effectively to the same thing, assert that it is accorded 
in a sufficient measure to every one within the Christian 
Church, whether at the time of baptism, or by some other 
means. They think the opposite opinion, whether founded 
on the hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, irrcconcilable 
with the moral attributes of the Deity, and inconsistent with 
the general tenor of Scripture. The Semi-Pelagian doctrine 
is commonly admitted to have been held by the Greek 
fathers ; but the authority of Augustin and the decisions of 
the Western Church caused it to assume the character of an 
heresy. Some of the Scotists among the schoolmen appear 
to have made an approach to it by their tenet of grace ex 
congrtio. They thought that the human virtues and moral 
dispositions of unregenerate men were the predisf)osing cir- 
cumstances, which, by a sort of fitness, made them the objects 
of the Divine Goodness in according the benefits of his grace. 
Thus their own free-will, from which it was admitted that 
8uch qualities and actions might proceed, would be the real* 
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though mediate, cause of their conversion. But this was 
rejected by the greater part, who asserted the absolute irre- 
spective freedom of grace, and appealed to experience for its 
frequent efficacy over those who had no inherent virtues to 
merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more than Luther, 
Tenet* of maintained the absolute passiveness of the human 
the reform- will ; SO that no good actions, even after conversion, 
*"* could be ascribed in any proper sense to man, but 

altogether to the operation of the Spirit. Not only, however, 
Melanchthon espoused the synergistic doctrine ; but the Lu- 
theran Church, though not in any symbolic book, has been 
thought to have gone a good way towards Semi-Pelagianism, 
or wiiat passed for such with the more rigid party.^ In the 
reformed church, on the contrary, the Supnilapsarian tenets 
of Calvin, or the immutable decrees of election and repro- 
bation from all eternity, were obviously incompatible with 
any hypothesis that made the salvation of a sinner depend 
upon himself But, towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, these severer notions (which it may be observed, by 
the way, had always been entirely rejected by the Anabap- 
tists, and by some of greater name, such as Sebastian Cas- 
talio) began to be impugned by a few learned men. This 
led in England to what are called the Lambeth Articles, 
drawn up by Whitgift, six of which assert the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and three deny that of the Semi- 
Pelagians. But these, being not quite approved by tlie queen 
or by. Lord Burleigh, were never received by authority in 
our church. There can nevertheless be no reasonable or even 
sincere doubt that Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at this 
time prevalent : even Hooker adopted the Lambeth Articles 
with verbal modifications that do not affect their sense. 

33, The few who in England, or in the reformed churches 
Rise of Ar- upou the Continent, embraced the novel and hetero- 
minianiam. j^^^ oj)inions, as they were then accounted, within 
the sixteenth century, excited little attention in comparison 
with James Arminius, who became professor of theology at 
Leyden in 1604. The controversy ripened in a few years: 



' 1> Clerc sayR, that the doctrine of put a different construction upon tlM 

Melauchthon, which Bossuet gtigmatizes Tridentine canoofl; but, of oouroe, my 

as 8«!mi-l'el»{^an, is that of the Council practice in these nice questions is 

or Trent. Bibl Choisie, t. dU. I should grmt. 
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it was intimately connected, not, of course, in its own nature, 
but by some of those collateral influences which have so of\en 
detennined the opinions of mankind, with the political rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, as 
it was afterwards with the still less theological diffeitinces of 
that government with its stadtholder: it appealed, on one 
side, to reason ; on the other, to authority and to force ; an 
unequal conflict, till posterity restore the balance. Anninius 
died in 1G09 : he has lefl works on the main topics of debate ; 
but, in theological literature, the great chief of the Arminian or 
Remonstrant Church is Simon Kpiscopius. The principles of 
Episcopius are more widely removed from those of the Au- 
gustinian school than the five articles, so well kno>vn g i^^^ i^, 
as the leading tenets of Arminius, and condemned 
at the Synod of Dort Of this famous assembly it is diffi- 
cult to speak in a few words. The copious history of Brandt 
ib perhaps the best authority ; though we must own that the 
op|X)site party have a right to be heai-d. We are here, how- 
ever, on merely literary ground; and the proceedings of eccle- 
siastical synods are not strictly within any province of literary 
history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were collectively published in 
1650, seven years after his death. They foi*m two nin writ- 
volumes in folio, and have been more than once re- *"«•• 
printed. The most remarkable ai*e the Confessio Kemonstran- 
tium, drawn up about 1G24; the Apology for it against a cen- 
sure of the opposite party ; and, what seems to liave been a 
later work and more celebrated, his Institutioncs Theologico". 
These contain a new scheme of religion, compared with that 
of the established churches of Europe ; and may justly be 
deemed the representative of the liberal or latitudinarian theo- 
logy. For though the writings of Erasmus, Cassander, Casta- 
lio, and Acontius, had tended to the same purpose, they were 
cither too much weakened by the restraints of prudence, or too 
obscure and transitory, to draw much attention, or to carry any 
weight against the rigid and exclusive tenets which were sus- 
tained by power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak on 
several subjects less unequivocally than the Theologi- Tbdrimiiii 
cal Institutions ; a reserve not perhaps to be censured, aou tm- 
tnd which all parties have thought themselves war- **~'^* 
ranted to employ, so long as cither the hope of agreement with 
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a powerful adversary, or of mitigating his severity, should 
remain. Hence the Confession of the Remonstrants explicitly 
states, that they decline the Semi-Pelagian controversy, con- 
tenting themselves with asserting that sufficient grace is be- 
stowed on all who are called by the gospel to comply with that 
divine call and obey its precepts.^ They used a form of words, 
which might seem equivalent to the tenet of original sin ; and 
they did not avoid or refuse that term. But Episcopius after- 
wards denies it, at least in the extended sense of most theolo- 
gians, almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.* It was common, 
in the seventeenth century, to charge the Arminians, and 
especially Episcopius, with Socinianism. Bossuet, who seems 
to have quarrelled with all parties, and is neither Molinist nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never doubting but that 
there is a firm footing between them, having attacked Episco- 
pius and Grotius particularly for Semi-Pelagianism and Soci- 
nianism, Le Clerc entered on their defence. But probably 
he would have passed himself with Bossuet, and hardly cared 
if he did pass, for a heretic, at least of the fonner denomina- 
tion.^ 

36. But the most distinguishing peculiarity in the writings 
Great lati- ^^ Episcopius was his reduction of the fundamental 
tude allowed doctrincs of Christianity far below the multitudinous 
by them. articles of the churches, confining them to propo- 
sitions which no Christian can avoid acknowledging without 
manifest blame ; such, namely, wherein the subject, the pre- 
dicate, and the connection of the two, are found in Scripture 
by express or equivalent words.** He laid little stress on the 
authority of the church, notwithstanding the advantage he 

> EpiMop. Opera, toI. I. p. 64. "De whole chapter, "Ubi de peccato, quod TO- 

eo Deiuini litem rooveot Remonstrantes." cant, originis aidtur, ct pnpcipua 8. 8. 

1 am not sure that my tmnslation is loca quibus inniti crcditur, examinantnr,*' 

right ; but I think it is what they meant, appears to deny the doctrine entirely ; 

By prevenient grace they seemed to have but there may be some shades of distinc- 

meant only the exterior grace of the gos- tion which have escaped me. Limborch 

pel's promulgation, which is equivalent to (Theol<^. Christiana, Ub. iii. c. iv.) allowa 

the Semi-Pelagian scheme, p. 189. Gro- it in a qualified sense, 
tius latterly came into this opinion, * Bibl. Choisie, toI. ▼. 
though he had diM;laimed every thing of * *' Nocessaria quae scriptnris continen- 

the kind in his first dealings with theolo- tur talia esse omnia, ut sine manifesta 

gy. I have found the same doctrine in hominis culpa ignorari, negari, aut in 

Calixtus ; but I have preserved no refer- dubium vocari nequeant ; quia videlicet 

ence as to either. tum subjcctum, turn priedicatum, turn 

' Instit. Theolog., lib. iv. sect. ▼. c. 2. subjecti cum pnrdicato connexio neces* 

*' Corruptionis istius universalis nuHa sunt saria In ipsis scriptnris est, aut express^ 

indicia nee signa ; imo non pauca sunt aut lequipollenter.'* — Inat. Theol., 1. If 

Bigna ex quibus coUigitur naturam totnm e. 9. 
humanam sic corruptam non esse." The 
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might have gained by the Anti-Calvinistic tenets of the fathers; 
admitting, indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule of Vin- 
centius Lirinensis, in respect of tradition, which the upholders 
of primitive authority have always had in their mouths, but 
adding that it is utterly impossible to find any instance wherein 
it can be usefully applied.^ 

37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as is well known, in 
despite of obloquy and persecution, over much of the p^^^^g ^ 
Protestant region of Europe. The Lutheran churches ArmiaUo- 
were already come into it; and in England tliere **°*' 
was a predisposing bias in the rulers of the church towards 
the authority of the primitive fathers, all of whom, before the 
age of Augustin, and especially the Greek, are generally ac- 
knowledged to have been on that side wliich promoted the 
growth of this Batavian theology.* Even in France, it was 
not without considerable influence. Cameron, a divine of 
Saumur, one of the chief Protestant seminaries, de- 
vised a scheme of conciliation, which, notwithstanding *""^ 
much opposition, gained ground in those churches. It was 
supported by some highly distinguished for learning, Amyraut, 
Daill6. and Blondel. Of this scheme it is remarkable, that 
while in its literal purport it can only seem a modification of 
the Augustinian hypothesis, with an awkward and feeble ad- 
mixture of the other, yet its tendency was to efface the former 
by degrees, and to slide into the Arminian hypothesis, which 

* Tnstlt. Tbeolog., 1. It. aect. 1. e. 15. be recommended, an a fkir and unefyil pitv 

Dupin mys of Epincoplus : '* n n'a em- duction, to the general reader. Tvro theo* 

ploy^ dans see ourrages que dee pamagee logkral partlen in this country, though 

de I'^riture sainte quMI possMolt par- opposite in most things, are inreteratelj 

fiiitement. 11 nrtAt aussi lu les Rabbins ; prejudiced against the Leyden school, 
mais on ne roit pas qu'il eAt 6tudie les > Oerard Yossius, in his Hktoria Pe- 

p«'res ni Tantiquiti eoclMastique. n lagiana, the first edition of which, in 1618, 

6rrit nettement et m^thodlquement, pose was considerably enlarged aftervranlit, ad- 

de» principes, ne dissimale rien des objec- mitted that the first four centuries did not 

tions qu'on pent tain contie, et y r^pond countenance the predestinarian scheme of 

du niieux qu'll pent. On roAt en lui une Augustin. This gare offence in Holland; 

tolerance par&lte pour les Sociniens, quoi- his book was publicly censured ; he waa 

3u'il ne declare contre eux ; pour le parti excommunicated, and forbidden to teach 
'Arminiiis, jamais il n*a eu de plus x^I^ in public or private. Yossius, likeotboTS, 
et de plus habile diibnaeur." — Biblio- remembered that he had a large family, 
thrqiie des Auteurs s^paris da rJSglise and made, after some years, a sort of 
Romnine. U. 495. retractation, which, of course, did not ex- 
The life of Kpiscoptns has been written press his real opinion. Tie Clcrc seems to 
by Limborrh. Justice has been done to doubt whether he acted fh>m this motiTe, 
this eminent person, and to the Armtnlao or fhxn what he calls simplicity, an ex- 
party which he led. In two recent Kngllsh pmsion for wwtkness. YomIus was. lika 
works, Nkholbt's Calvinism and Arminian- his contemporary Usher, a man of much 
Ism displayed, and Caldcr's Life of Epbco- more learning, than strength of Intellect 
plus (1835). The latter Is less rerboee and Bibllotheque UniTerselle, xrli. 312, 838i 
■MM tnBpenta ibao the finrmar, and maj Nloeroo. toL xUi. 
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altimatelj became, I believe, veiy common in the Reformed 
Church. 

38. These perplexities were not confined to Protestant theo- 
BiiPe of ^^cJ' '^he Church of Rome, strenuous to maintain 
janaen- the tcucts of Augustin, and jet to condemn those 
*^* who did the same, has been charged with exerting the 
plenitude of her infallibility to enforce the belief of an inco- 
herent syncretism. She had condemned Baius, as giving too 
much efficacy to grace : she was on the point of condemning 
Molina for giving too little. Both Clement VIII. and Paul 
V. leaned to the Dominicans against the Jesuits in this con- 
troversy ; but the great services and influence of the latter 
order prevented a decision which would have humbled them 
before so many adversaries. It may, nevertheless, be said, 
that the Semi-Pelagian or Arminian doctrine, though conso- 
nant to that of the Jesuits, was generally ill received in the 
Church of Rome, till the opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin 
and Calvin, having been asserted by one man in more un- 
limited propositions than had been usual, a re-action took 
place, that eventually both gave an apparent triumph to the 
Molinist party, and endangered the church itself by the 
schism to which the controversy gave rise. The Augustinus 
of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, was published in 1 640, and in 
the very next year was censured at Rome. But, as the great 
controversy that sprang out of the condemnation of this book 
belongs more strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for 
the present. 

39. The Socinian academy at Racow, which drew to itself 
Bodntw; Several proselytes from other countries, acquired con 
voikeiiua. sidcrable importance in theological literature after 
the beginning of the century. It was not likely that a sect 
regarded with peculiar animosity would escape, in the general 
disposition of the Catholic party in Poland to oppress the dis- 
sidents whom they had long feared : the Racovian institution 
was broken up and dispersed in 1638, though some of its 
members continued to linger in that country for twenty years 
longer. The Bibliotheca Fratrura Polonorum, published at 
Amsterdam (in the titlepage, Irenopolis) in 1658, contains 
chiefly the works of Socinian theologians who belong to this 
first part of the century. The Pnelectiones Theologicae of 
Faustus Socinus himself, being published in 1609, after his 
death, fall within this class. They contain a systematic theo- 
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logj according to his scheme, and are praised by Eichhom 
for the acuteness and depth thej often display.^ In these, 
among his other deviations from the general orthodoxy of 
Christendom, Socinus astonished mankind by denying the evi- 
dences of natural religion, resolving our knowledge, even of a 
deity, into revelation. This paradox is more worthy of those 
who have since adopted it, than of so acute a reasoner as So- 
cinus.' It is, in fact, not very congenial to the spirit of his 
theology, which, rejecting all it thinks incompatible with rea- 
son as to the divine attributes, should at least have some es- 
tablished notions of them upon rational principles. The later 
Socinians, even those nearest to the time, did not follow their 
master in this part of his tenets.' The treatise of Volkelius, 
son-in-law of Socinus, De Vera Religione, is chiefly taken from 
the latter's writings. It was printed at Racow in 1633, and 
again in Holland in 1641 : but, most of the Dutch impression 
having been burned by order of the magistrates, it is a very 
scarce book ; and copies were formerly sold at great prices. 
But the hangman's bonfire has lost its charm ; and forbidden 
books, when they happen to occur, are no longer in much 
request. The first book out of five in this volume of Volke- 
lius, on the attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most eminent of the Baco- 
vian school in this century.^ Many of its members, c^iqs . 
like himself, were Grermans ; their sect having gained R«*nii. 
ground in some of the Lutheran States about this time, as it 
did also in the United Provinces. Grotius broke a lance 
with him in his treatise De Satisfactione Chnsti, to which he 
replied in another with the same title. Each retired from the 
field with the courtesies of chivalry towards his antagonist. 
The Dutch Arminians in general, though very erroneously 
supposed to concur in all the leading tenets of the Racovian 

> Efchbom, yi. part 1, p. 288. Simon, VoDceUus, nunc Ruarm non probaotf In 

boweT«r, obnenrcfl Uut Socinus kn«w little eo quod circa D«l cognltlonam petita • 

Greek or Hebrew, aa he owns himself; natura rerom argomenta abdlcarerit." 

tbouefa he pretends to decide questions — aroi.£pi8t.,9M. See, too, Roari Kpist., 

which nquire a knowledge of theee latt« p. 210. 

guafes. 1 quote from BibUothique Uni- * Dupin praises Volkellns highly, hut 

▼erselle, toI. xxiii. p. 498. sajs of Crellius, " n avoit behuooup ^tudiA, 

* TiUotson, in <»w of his sermons (I mais il n'^tolt pas un esprit Ibrt ^Ict^." — 
cannot give the refinence, writing from BIbl. des Auteurs siparis, U. 614. r. 828. 
memory), diswnts. as might be expected, Simon, on the contrary (ubi M^rd), prmlssf 
from tills denial of natural religion, but Crellius highly, and sars no other eom* 
with such encomiums on Socinus as some mentator m his partj u eompanbl* Ir 
•rehbiiihops would hare avoided. him. 

* '* Sodnum fsetM ^us pzlndp« napm 

YOU n. 87 
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theologians, treated them with much respect^ Grotius 
was oflen reproached with the intimacies he kept up among 
these obnoxious sectaries ; and many of his letters, as well 
as those of Curcellaeus and other leading Arminians, bear wit- 
ness to the personal regard they felt for them.^ Several 
proofs of this will be also found in the Epistles of Ruarus, a 
book which throws much light on the theological opinions of 
the age. Ruarus was a man of acuteness, learning, and pietj, 
not wholly concurring with the Racovians, but not far re- 
moved from them.^ The Commentaries of Grotius on the 



1 The Remonstrants teflised to ana- 
thematbe the Socinians. Episcopius says, 
on account of the apparent arguments in 
their &yor, and the differences that tiave 
always existed on that head. Apologia 
Confessionid ; Epidc. Op., vol. i. Uls oven 
tenets wore probably what some would 
eall Arian : thus he says, " Personis his 
tribus diyinitatem tribiu, non collaterali- 
ter aut oo-ordinat6, sed subordinate." — 
Inst. Theol., I. iv. c. 2, 32. Qrotius says, 
he finds the Catholics more troietabU 9,\}oui 
the Trinity than the Calvinists. 

* Qrotius never shrunk from defending 
his intimacy with Kuarus and Crellius ; 
and, after praising the former, concludes, 
in one of his letters, with this liberal and 
honest sentiment: "Ego vero <^us sum 
animi, ctjusque instituti, ut mihi cum 
hominibus cunctls prsecipue cum Chris- 
tianis quantumvis errantibus necessitu- 
dinis aliquid putem Intercedere, idque me 
neque dictis neque factis pigeat demon- 
Btrare." — Epist. 860. " Haeretici nisi ali- 
quid habereat veri ac nobiscum commune, 
jam hseretici non essent." — 2da Series, p. 
873. " Nihil veri eo factimi est deterius, 
quod in id Socinus incidit."— p. 880. 
This, he thought, was the case in some 
questions, where Socinus, without design- 
ing it, had agreed with antiquity. " Neque 
me pudeat conseatire Socino, si quando 
is in veram veteremque sententiam inci- 
dit, ut san6 fecit in controversia de jus- 
titia per fldem, et aliis nonnuUis.^' — Id., 
p. 797. " Socinus hoc non agens in anti- 
quffi ecclesiae sensus nonnunquam incidit, 
et eas partes, ut ingenio valebat, percoluit 
feliciter. Admiscuit alia quae etiam vera 
dicenti auctoritatem detraxere." — Epist. 
936. Even during his controversy with 
Crellius, he wrote to him in a very hand- 
some manner. *' Bene autem in epistola 
tua, quae mihi long^ gratissima advenit, 
de me judicas, non esse me eorum in nu- 
mere, qui ob sententias salva pietate dis- 
0ent!f nteit, alieno a quoqaam sim animo, 
aut boni alicujus amicitiam repudiare. 
Btiam in libro de vera religione [Yolkelii], 



quem jam percurri, relectnms et posthae, 
multa invenio summo cum judicio obier- 
vata ; illud vero sseculo gratulor, repertot 
homines, qui neutiquam in oontrovecriis 
subtilibus tantum ponunt, quantum in 
vera vitae emendatione, et quotidiano ad 
sanctitatom profectu."— Epist. 280. (1631.) 
lie wrote with kindness and regret on ttie 
breaking-up of the establishment at Racow 
in 1638. Ep. 1003. Grotius has been as 
obnoxious on the score of Socinianism as 
of Popery. His Commentaries on the 
Scriptures are taxed with it ; and in fiusk 
he is not in good odor with any but the 
Arminian divines; nor do they, we see, 
wholly agree with him. 

> Ruarus nearly agreed with Grotius 
as to the atonement ; at least, the latter 
thought HO. '^ De satisfactione ita mihi 
respondit, ut nihil admodum controver* 
siae relinqueretur." — Grot. Epist., 2da Se* 
ries, p. 881. See also Ruari Epistolae, pp. 
148, 282. He paid also more respect to 
the second century than some of his bre- 
thren, pp. 100, 439, and even struggles 
to agree with the Ante-Nicene fathers; 
though he cannot come up to them, pp. 
276, 293. But, in answer to some of his 
correspondents who magnified primitive 
authority, he well replies : " Delude quaero 
quis illos fixit veritati termin(»? quis 
duo ilia prima saecula ab omni errore 
absolvit ? Annon eccleslMtica historia 
satis testatur, nonnullas opiniones porten- 
tosas j{un tum inter eos qui uomen Chfisti 
dederant, invaluisse ? Quin ut verum fa- 
tear, res ipsa docet nonnullos posterioris 
sevi acutius in enodandis Scripturis versa- 
tos ; et ut de nostra aetate dicam, valde 
me poeniteret Calvini vestri ae Bezae si 
nihilo solidius sacras literas interpretaren- 
tur, quam video lUos ipsos, quos tu mihi 
obducis, fecisse." — p. 183. lie lamented 
the tAtaX swerving firom Protestantism into 
which reverence for antiquity was leading 
his friend Qrotius : ** Fortassis et antiqui- 
tatis veneratio, quae gravibus quibusdam 
Pontificiorum erroribus prseluxit, ultam 
lineam earn perduxit," p. 277 (1642); and 
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Scriptures bave been also cbarged with Socmianism ; but he 
pleaded that his interpretations were those of the fethers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, which had been 
raised in the preceding century, became still more Bmstian- 
interesting in the present, on account of the more *8in. 
fi:equent occasion that the force of circumstances gave for 
their investigation, and the greater names that were engaged 
in it. Both of these arose out of the national establishment of 
churches, and their consequent relation to the commonwealth; 
One regarded the power of the magistrate over the church he 
recognized: the other involved the right of his subjects to 
dissent from it by nonconformity, or by a different mode of 
worship. 

42. Erastus, by proposing to substitute for the andent dis^ 
cipline of ecclesiastical censures, and especially for ^^^ 
excommunication, a perpetual superintendence of the tained by 
civil power over the faith and practice of the church, ^®°^®' 
had given name to a scheme generally denominated Eras- 
tianism, though in some respects far broader than any thing he 
seems to have suggested. It was more elaborately maintained 
by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, and had been, in fact, 
that on which the English Reformation, under Henry, was 
originally founded. But as it was manifestly opposed to the 
ultramontane pretensions of the see of Rome, and even to 
the more moderate theories of the Catholic Church, being, of 
course, destructive of her independence, so did it stand in 
equal contradiction to the Presbyterian scheme of Scotland 
and of the United Provinces. In the latter country, the States 

in answer to Mersenne, who seems to have have read the first, which must exense my 
had some hopes of his conversion, and quotations. The learning, sense, and in- 
recommended to him the controversy of tegrity of Ruarus, as well as the high 
Orotius with Rivet, he plainly replies, that respect which Oalixtus, OuroellaBOS. and 
the former had extenuated some things otluar great men, felt for him, render the 
in the Church of Rome which ought to be book of some interest. He tells us that 
altered. — p. 258. This he frequently la- while he was in England, about 1637, a 
ments in the course of his letters, but, in professorship at Cambridge was ofiFered to 
comparison with some of the sterner Soci- him, worth £100 per annum, besides as 
nians, treats him with gentleness. It is much more firom private pupils. — p. 71. 
remaricable that even he and Crellius seem But he probably mistook the civil speeches 
to have excluded the members of the of individuals for an offer: hewasnotemi- 
Ohurch of Rome, except the *^ vulgus in- nent enough for such a proposal on the 
eruditum et Cassandri gregales," from sal- part of the university ; and at least he 
ration ; and this while almost all churches must have been silent about his Socinian- 
were anathematizing themselves in the ism. The morality of the early Socinians 
same way. Ruar. Epist., p. 9, and p. 167.' was very strict, and even ascetic ; proofs of 
This book contains two centuries of which appear in tbam letters. — p; 8U6, et 
epistles, the second of which is said to be alibL 
fery scarce ; and I doubt whether maigr 
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of Holland had been favorable to the Arminians, so far at 
And Gio- l^BSt as to rcpress any violence against them : the 
tiufl. clergy were exasperated and intolerant; and this 

raised the question of civil supremacy, in which Grotius, by 
one of his early works, entitled Pietas Ordinum Hollandi;e, 
published in 1613, sustained the right of the magistrate to 
inhibit dangerous controversies. 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some years, to the same 
Hii treatise theme in a larger and more comprehensive work, De 
JJjJ'jJj^ Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra. It is 
of the state, written upon the Anglican principles of regal su- 
premacy, which had, however, become far less popular with 
the rulers of our church than in the days of Cranmer, Whit- 
gifl, and Hooker. After stating the question, and proving the 
ecclesiastical power of the magistrate by natural law, Scrip- 
ture, established usage, agreement of Heathen and Christian 
writers, and the reason of the thing, he distinguishes control 
over sacred offices from their exercise, and proceeds to in- 
quire whether the magistrate may take the latter on himself; 
which, though practised in the early ages of the world, he 
finds inconvenient at present, the manners required for the 
regal and sacerdotal character being wholly diiferent* 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by natural 
divine law, positive divine law, or human law ; the latter ex- 
tending to nothing but what is left indefinite by the other two. 
But, though we are bound not to act in obedience to human 
laws which contradict the divine, we are also bound not 
forcibly to resist them. We may defend ourselves by force 
against an equal, not against a supenor, as he proves, first, 
from the Digest, and, secondly, from the New Testament.* 
Thus the rule of passive obedience is unequivocally laid down. 
He meets the recent examples of resistance to sovereigns, by 
saying that they cannot be approved where the kings have 
had an absolute power ; but where they are bound by com- 
pact or the authority of a senate or of estates, since their 
power is not unlimited, they may be resisted on just grounds 
by that authority.' "Which I remark," he proceeds to 
say, "lest any one, as I sometimes have known, should dis- 
grace a good cause by a mistaken defence.*' 

> Cm». 4. * Gap. 8. tar. In hos, ut snminiiiii imperiom hod 

* **IU]i alienM ngu tales ftiero, qui obtinentf anna ex optlmatam tanquam 

paetis Bkn poaitiTls ^gibiis et senatus all- superiorum sentnitia suml Justls deeanslv 

enjns aut onlinain decretis adBtringereQ- potuerunt."— Ibid. 
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45. The magistrate can alter nothing which is definitely 
laid down by the positive law of Grod ; but he may regulate 
the circumstantial observance even of such ; and, as to things 
undefined in Scripture, he has plenary jurisdiction, such as 
the temporalities of the church, the convocation of synods, the 
election of pastx)rs. The burden of proof lies on those who 
would limit the civil power by affirming any thing to be pre- 
scribed by the divine law.* The Authority attributed in 
Scripture to churches does not interfere with the power of the 
magistrate, beinjr persuasive, and not coercive. The whole 
clmrcli has no coercive power by divine right* But, since the 
visible church is a society of divine institution, it follows, that 
whatever is naturally competent to a lawful society is compe- 
tent also to the church, unless it can be proved to be with- 
drawn from it.' It has, therefore, a legislative government 
{regimen constitiUivum), of which he gives the institution of 
the Lord*s Day as an example. But this does not impair 
the sovereign's authority in ecclesiastical matters. In treating 
of that supremacy, he does not clearly show what jurisdiction 
he attributes to the magistrate ; most of his instances relating 
to the temporalities of the church, as to which no question is 
likely to ai'ise.* But, on the whole, he means undoubtedly to 
carry the supremacy as far as is done in England. 

4G. In a chapter on the due exercises of the civil supre- 
macy over the church, he shows more of a Protestant feeling 
than would have been found in him when he approached the 
latter years of his life ;^ and declares fully against submission 
to any visible authority in matters of faitli, so that sovereigns 
are not bound to follow the ministers of the church in what 
they may affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastical synods he deems 
oflen useful, but thinks the magistrate is not bound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes pernicious.* 
The magistrate may determine who shall compose such 
synods,^ — a strong position, which he endeavors to prove at 



1 Cap. 8. ■ Gap. 6. H« statM the qaeition t» 

* Cap. 4. be this : *' An post apostolorum ntaUm 

* '* Quandoqoidem eedeBla eoetos est ant penona aut ooetiu fit aliqaia aspeo- 
diTina lege non penni«ufl tantom nd et tabilia, de qa2 quoTe certi eme poasimuf 
iitftitatiw, de aspectabUi ooeta loquor, ae debeamos. quaecunque ab Ipms propo> 
•equitar ea omnia qu» coetibaa If^gitimle nantur, e«e indubitata Teritatln. Neganfe 
naturaliter competunt, etiam eocleria hoc Erangelici ; aiunt Romanenms." 
competerp, quateniu adempta non ^D> * Cap. 7. 

bantur." — Ibid. v ** Dedgnara eos, qui ad sjnodum sunt 

« Gap. 6. ^VDtori." 
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great length. Even if the members are elected by the 
church, the magistrate may reject those whom he reckons 
unfit : he may preside in the assembly ; confirm, reject^ annul 
its decisions. He may also legislate about the whole organi- 
zation of the established church.^ It is for him to determine 
what form of religion shall be publicly exercised ; an essen- 
tial right of sovereignty, as political writers have laid it downi. 
And this is confirmed by experience ; " for if any one shall 
ask why the Romish religion fiounshed in England under 
Mary, the Protestant under Elizabeth, no cause cim be 
assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, as some might 
say, of the queens and parliaments." To the objection from 
the danger of abuse in conceding so much power to the 
sovereign, he replies, that no other theory will secure us 
better. On every supposition, the power must be lodged in 
men, who are all liable to error. We must console oui'selves 
by a trust in Divine Providence alone.^ 

47. The sovereign may abolish false religions, and punish 
their professors, which no one else can. Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments ; but he says that the primi- 
tive church disapproved of capital punishments for heresy, 
which seems to be his main reason for doing the same. The 
sovereign may also enjoin silence in controversies, and inspect 
the conduct of the clergy without limiting himself by the ca- 
nons ; though he will do well to regard them. Legislation and 
jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive nature, do not belong to the 
church, except as they may be conceded to it by the civil 
power.' He fully explains the various kinds of ecclesiastical 
law that have been gradually introduced. Even the power of 
the keys, which is by divine right, cannot be so exercised as 
to exclude the appellant jurisdiction of the sovereign ; as he 
proves by the Roman law, and by the usage of the parliament 
of Paris.* 

48. The sovereign has a control (tnspectionem cum trnpe- 
rio) over the ordination of priests, and certainly possesses a 
right of confirmation ; that is, the assignment of an ordained 

> Gap. 8. '* Nulla in re magls elacewlt gelica riguerit, causa proxima leddi DOn 

tIs suminl imperii, quam quod in i^us poterit, i^ ex arbitrio r^namm, aut, nt 

arbitrio wi quienam religio pubiicd exer- quibusdam ridetur, reginarum ao 

oeatur, ld«|ue pnecipuum inter m^jestatij menti." — p. 242. 

iura ponunt omnes qui politick wripaerunt. ' Cap. 8. 

Docet idem experientia; si enlm quaeraa * Ibid, 

eur In Anglia Miiria rcgnante Romana * Gap. 8. 
raUgio, Elittbetha Tero iinperanto, Bran- 
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minister to a given cure.^ And, though the election of pastors 
belongs to the church, this may, for good reasons, be taken 
into the hands of tlie sovereign. Instances in point are easily 
found ; and the chapter upon the subject contains an interest- 
ing historical summary of this part of ecclesiastical law. In 
every case, the sovereign has a right of annulling an election, 
and also of removing a pastor from the local exercise of his 
ministry.' 

49. This is the full development of an Erastian theory, 
which Cranmer had early espoused, and which Remmrk 
Hooker had maintained in a less extensive manner, opon thif 
Bossuct has animadverted upon it, nor can it appear ***^* 
tolerable to a zealous churchman.' It was well received in 
England by the lawyers, who had always been jealous of 
the spiritual tribunals, especially of late years, when, under the 
patronage of Laud, they had taken a higher tone than seemed 
compatible with the supremacy of the common law. The 
scheme, nevertheless, is open to some objections, when pro- 
pounded in so unlimited a manner, none of which is more 
striking than that it tends to convert differences of religious 
opinion into crimes against the state, and furnishes bigotry 
with new arguments as well as new arms in its conflict with 
the free exercise of human reason. Grotius, however, feared 
rather that he had given too little power to the civil magis- 
trate than too much.^ 

50. Persecution for religious heterodoxy, in all its degrees, 
was, in the sixteenth century, the principle as well Toiemtum 
as the practice of every church. It was held incon- of wUgtoui 
sistent with the sovereignty of the magistrate to per- 
mit any religion but his own; inconsistent with his duty to 
suffer any but the true. The Edict of Nantes was a compro- 
mise between belligerent parties ; the toleration of the dissi- 
dents in Poland was nearly of the same kind: but no state 

> Cap. 10. "Conflmifttkmenihaoefiun- erclcpiam Toeant.^ — Eplnt. ^. ThIf wm 

in» poteatatl arcrptam ferendam nemo In 1614. after the pQblicatkm of the Pietat 

•anoff negarerit." Ordinuin lloUandue. As he drew nearer 

s Ibid. to the Church of Itome. or that of Canter- 

* See Le Cferr^H mnarka on what Boe- bury, he must probabij have aomewhat 
■net has said. BlbUoth^ue CboLdef p. modified hte ISrastianlran. And yet h* 
S49. leemfl oerer to hare been fHendlj to th« 

* ** Ego multo magis Tereor, ne mlnns temporal power of bishops. He writes ta 
qnam par eet mafcixtratibas, ant plus- August, 1641, *' Episeopis Angliss Tidetnr 
quam par est pastoribus tribnerfm, quam mansurum nomen prope sine re, aodsa •! 
ne in alteram partem iterum (?) exrea- opulentia et auctoritate. Mlhl non dif- 
nrim« nee ale quidem illis satisfiet qui ■• pUoet ecdesisB pastoras et ab Inaoi pooifa 
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powerful enough to restrain its sectaries from the exercise of 
their separate worship had any scruples about the right and 
obligation to do so. Even the writers of that century, who 
seemed most strenuous for toleration, — Castalio, Celso, and 
Koomhert, — had confined themselves to denying the justice 
of penal, and especially of capital, inflictions for heresy : the 
liberty of public worship had but incidentally, if at all, been 
discussed. Acontius had developed larger principles, distin- 
guishing the fundamental from the accessory doctrines of the 
gospel ; which, by weakening the associations of bigotry, pre- 
pared the way for a Catholic tolerance. Episcopius speaks 
in the strongest terms of the treatise of Acontius, De Strata- 
gematibus Satanoe, and says that the remonstrants trod closely 
in his steps, as would appear by comparing their writings ; so 
that he shall quote no passages in proof, their entire books 
bearing witness to the conformity.* 

51. The Arminian dispute led, by necessary consequence, 
Claimed by ^ ^^^ question of public toleration. They sought at 
the Anni- first a free admission to the pulpits ; and in an excel- 
' lent speech of Grotius, addressed to the magistrates 
of Amsterdam in 161G, he objects to a separate toleration as 
rending the bosom of the church. But it was soon evident 
that nothing more could be obtained; and their adversaries 
refused this. They were driven, therefore, to contend for 
religious liberty ; and the writings of Episcopius are full of 
this plea. Against capital punishments for heresy he raises 
his voice with indignant severity, and asserts that the whole 
Christian world abhorred the fatal precedent of Calvin in 
the death of Servetus.* This indicates a remai-kable change 
already wrought in the sentiments of mankind. No capital 
punishments for heresy seem to have been inflicted in Pro- 

et a curifl necularimn rerom subleTari/' fess. Remonstrantiiun, e. 24, p. 241. Th« 

— p. 1011. He had a regard for Laud, whole passage is rery remarkable, as an 

as the restorer of a reverence for primi- indignant reproof of a party who, while 

live antiquity, and frequently laments his living under Popish gOTemments, cry out 

fate ; but had said, in 1640, ^' Doleo quod for liberty of conscience, and deny the 

episcopi nimium intendendo potentiss susb right of punisliing opinions ; yet in all 

nenros odium sibi potius quam amorem their writingH and actions, when tliey have 

populorum pariunt." — Ep. 1390. the power, display the very opposite prin- 

1 Episcop. Opera, 1. 801 (edit. 1666). ciples. [The Council of Geneva, in 1632, 

* *' Calvinus signum primus extulit sn- little ashamed of the death of Servetus, 

pra alios omnes, et exemplum dedit in had condemned one Nicolas Antoirie to be 

theatro Oebennensi fUnesti.<wimum, quod- strangled and burned for denying the 

que (Jhristianus orbis merito execratur Trinity. Biblioth^que Raisonnee, ii. 156. 

et abominatur ; nee hoc contentus tarn 1 do not distinctly recollect any later rase 

atfoci focinore, eruento simul animo et in Protestant countries of capital punish- 

calamo parentarit." — Apologia pro Con- ment for mere heresy — 1S42.] 
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testant countries after this time ; nor were they as frequently 
or as boldly vindicated as before.* 

52. The Independents claim to themselves the honor of 
having been the first to maintain the principles Bytheinde- 
of general toleration, both as to freedom of worship P«»»d«°*»» 
and immunity from penalties for opinion. But that the Armi- 
nians were not as early promulgators of the same noble tenets, 
seems not to have been proved. Crellius, in his Vindiciae pro 
Religionis Libertate, 1636, contended for the Polish dissidents, 
and especially for his OAvn sect.^ The principle is implied, if 
not expressed, in the writings of Chillingworth, and still more 
of Hales ; but the first famous plea in this country for tole- 
rance in religion, on a comprehensive basis and on deep-seated 
foundations, was the Liberty of Prophesying, by ^q^^,- 
Jeremy Taylor. This celebrated work was written, Jeremy 
according to Taylor's dedication, during his retire- ^*y^®'- 
ment in Wales, whither he was driven, as he expresses it, " by 
this great storm which hath dashed the vessel of the church 
all in pieces ;" and published in 1647. He speaks of himself 
as without access to books : it is evident, however, from the 
abundance of his quotations, that he was not much in want of 
them ; and from this, as well as other strong indications, we 
may reasonably believe that a considerable part of his treatise 
had been committed to paper long before. 

53. The argument of this important book rests on one 
leading maxim, derived from the Arminian divines, his Liberty 
as it was in them from Erasmus and Acontius, that of Prophe- 
the fundamental truths of Christianity are comprised "^ ** 

in narrow compass, not beyond the Apostles' Creed in its lite- 
ral meaning ; that all the rest is matter of disputation, and too 
uncertain, for the most part, to warrant our condemning those 



> " De hsereticorum poenis quae scrips!, writer. I should think he was the latest 

in lis mecum sentit Gallia et Germania, Prote8tant who has tarnished his name by 

ut puto, omnis." — Grot. Epist., p. 941. such sentiments. 

(16^.) Some years sooner, there had been * This short tract, which will be found 

remains of the leaven in France. " Adver- amon^ the collected works of Orellius, in 

BUS haereticidia," he says in 1626, " satis the Bibliotbeca Fratrum Polonorum, con- 

ut arbitror plane locutus sum, certe ita ut tains a just and temperate pleading for 

hie niultos ob id ofiFenderim." — p. 7^. religious libertv, but little which can ap- 

Our own Fuller, I am sorry to say, in his pear very striking in modem times. It is 

Church IlistoiT^, written about 1650, said, nevertheless, to have been translated 

speaks with some disapprobation of the and republished by D'Holbach about 1760. 

sympathy of the people with Lcgat and This I have not seen ; but there must, I 

Wightman, burned by James I., in 1614 ; presume, have been a good deal of condi- 

and this is the more remarkable, as he is ment added to make it stimulating enouj^ 

a well-natured and not generally bigoted for his schooL 
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who differ from us, as if their error must be criminal. Tliis 
one proposition, much expanded, according to Taylor's diffuse 
Btyle, and displayed in a variety of language, pervades the 
whole treatise; a small part of which, in comparison with 
the rest, bears immediately on the point of political toleration, 
as a duty of civil governments and of churches invested with 
power. In the greater portion, Taylor is rather ai-guing 
against that dogmatism of judgment which induces men, either 
singly or collectively, to pronounce with confidence where 
only a varying probability can be attained. This spirit is the 
religious, though not entirely the political, motive of intole- 
rance ; and, by chasing this from the heart, he inferred, not 
that he should lay wide the door to universal freedom, but 
dispose the magistrate to consider more equitably the claims 
of every sect. " Whatsoever is against the foundation of faith, 
or contrary to good life and the laws of obedience, or destruc- 
tive to human society and the public and just interests of 
bodies politic, is out of the limits of my question, and does not 
pi-etend to compliance or toleration: so that I allow no 
indiiOferency, nor any countenance to those religions whose 
principles destroy government, nor to those religions, if there 
be any such, that teach ill life." 

54. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under any obliga- 
Boidness of ^^^^ ^^ bclicve that in revelation, which is not so 
his doc- revealed but that wise men and good men liave dif- 

°*** fered in their opinions about it. And the great 
variety of opinions in churches, and even in the same church 
" there being none that is in prosperity," as he with rather p 
startling boldness puts it, " but changes her doctrines every 
age, either by bringing in new doctrines or by contradicting 
her old," shows that we can have no term of union but thai 
wherein all agree, — the creed of the apostles.* And hence 
though we may undoubtedly carry on our own private in- 
quiries as much farther as we see reason, none who hold this 
fundamental faith are to be esteemed heretics, nor liable to 
punishment. And here he proceeds to reprove all those oblique 
acts which are not direct persecutions of men's persons, — the 

> " Since no churches heliere them- ererj one of them, in some thing or oth- 

■elves infiillible, that only excepted which er." Tliis is Taylor*8 fearless mode of 

all other churches say is most of all de- grappling with his argument ; and any 

odred, it were strange if , in so many arti- other must gire a church thai elaime 

eles, which make up their seTeral bodies in&llibility the adrantage. 
of confessions, they had not mistaken, 
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destruction of books, the forbidding the publication of new 
ones, the setting out fraudulent editions and similar acts of 
falsehood, by which men endeavor to stifle or prevent religious 
inquiry. " It is a strange industry and an importune diligence 
that was used by our forefathers : of all those heresies which 
gave them battle and employment, we have absolutely no re- 
cord or monument, but what themselves, who are adversaries, 
have transmitted to us ; and we know that adversaries, espe- 
cially such who observed all opportunities to discredit both the 
persons and doctrines of the enemy, are not always the best 
records or witnesses of such transactions. We see it now in 
this very age, in the present distemperatures, that parties are 
no good registers of the actions of the adverse side ; and if 
we cannot be confident of the truth of a story now, — now I 
say that it is possible for any man, and hkely that the in- 
terested adversary will discover the imposture, — it is far more 
unlikely that after-ages should know any other truth, but such 
as serves the ends of the representers." ^ 

55. None were accounted heretics by the primitive church, 
who held by the Apostles' Creed, till the Council of nisnotioni 
Nice defined some things, rightly, indeed, as Taylor ?^."?*^'" 
professes to believe, but perhaps with too much thenio^cai 
alteration of the simplicity of ancient faith, so that '«'^6^- 
'^ he had need . be a subtle man who undei*stands the very 
words of the new determinations." And this was carried 
much farther by later councils, and in the Athanasian Creed, 
of which, though protesting his own persuasion in its truth, 
he intimates not a little disapprobation. The necessary ar- 
ticles of faith are laid down clearly in Scripture ; but no man 
can be secure, as to mysterious points, that he shall certainly 
understand and believe them in their true sense. This he 
shows, first, from the great discrepancy of readings in manu- 
scripts (an argument which he overstates in a very uncritical 
and incautious manner) ; next, from the different senses the 
words will bear, which there is no certain mark to distinguish, 
the infinite variety of human understandings, swayed, it may 
be, by interest, or determined by accidental and extrinsical 
circumstances, and the fallibihty of those means by which men 
hope to attain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. And 
after exposing, certainly with no extenuation, the difficulties of 

^ YoL tU. p. 42/iy Heber's edittoQ of T^lor. 
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interpretation, he concludes, that, since these ordinary means 
of expounding Scripture are very dubious^ "he that is the 
wisest, and by consequence the likeliest to expound truest, in 
all probability of reason, will be very far from confidence; 
and therefore a wise man would not willingly be prescribed to 
by others ; and, if he be also a just man, he will not impose 
upon others ; for it is best every man should be left in that 
liberty, from which no man can justly take him, unless he 
could secure him from error ; so here there is a necessity to 
conserve the liberty of prophesying and interpreting Scrip- 
ture, — a necessity derived from the consideration of the 
difficulty of Scripture in questions controverted, and the un- 
certainty of any interaal medium of interpretation." 

56. Taylor would in much of this have found an echo in 
2j^ 1^^ the advocates of the Church of Rome, and in some 
opinion of Protcstants of his own communion. But he passes 
*"' onward to assail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the 
testimony of the church, he holds insufficient and uncertain, 
for the reasons urged more fully by Daille ; the authority of 
counciib is almost equally precarious, from their inconsistency, 
their liability to factious passions, and the doubtful authenticity 
of some of their acts; the pope's claim to infallibility is 
combated on the usual grounds ; the judgment of the fathers 
is shown to be inconclusive, by their differences among them- 
selves, and their frequent errors ; and, professing a desire that 
" their great reputation should be preserved as sacred as it 
ought," he refere the reader to Daille for other things ; and 
" shall only consider that the writings of the fathers have been 
80 corrupted by the intermixture of heretics, so many false 
books put forth in their names, so many of their writings lost 
which would more clearly have explicated their sense, and at 
last an open profession made, and a trade of making the 
fathci*s speak not what themselves thought, but what otlier 
men pleased, that it is a great instance of God's providence, 
and care of his church, that we have so much good preserved 
in the writings which we receive from the fathers, and that 
all truth is not as clear gone as is the certainty of their great 
authority and reputation." ^ 

> Tt (teems not quite easy to reconcile with which he writes ; for, giving way to 

this with what Taylor has just hefbre said his impetuosity, when he hu said any 

of his desire to preserve the reputation of thing that would give ofiErace, or which 

the fathers sacred. In no writer is it he thought incautious, it was not his 

mora necessary to obserre the animus custom, so fkr aa we can Judge, to ex- 
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57. The authority of the church cannot be any longer 
alleged when neither that of popes and councils, nor difficulty 
of ancient fathers, is maintainable ; since the diffu- of finding 
sive church has no other means of speaking, nor can **"* '"**^' 
we distinguish by any extrinsic test the greater or better 
portion of it from the worse. And thus, after dismissing re- 
spectfully the pretences of some to expound Scripture by the 
Spirit, as impertinent to the question of dictating the faith of 
others, he comes to the reason of each man, as the best judge, 
for himself, of religious controversies, — reason, that may be 
exercised either in choosing a guide, if it feel its own in- 
competency, or in examining the grounds of belief. The la^ 
ter has great advantages ; and no man is bound to know any 
thing of that concerning which he is not able to judge foi 
himself. But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, with- 
out being culpable ; that which is plain to one understanding 
being obscure to another ; and among various sources of error 
which he enumerates as incidental to mankind, that of educa- 
tion being " so great and invincible a prejudice, that he who 
masters the inconvenience of it is more to be commended than 
he can justly be blamed that complies with it." And thus, 
not only single men, but whole bodies, take, unhesitatingly 
and unanimously, opposite sides from those who have imbibed 
another kind of instruction : and " it is strange that all the 
Dominicans should be of one opinion in the matter of pre- 
destination and inmiaculate conception, and all the Francis- 
cans of the quite contrary ; as if their understandings were 
formed in a different mould, and furnished with various prin- 
ciples by their very rule." These and the like prejudices are 
not absolute excuses to every one, and are often accompanied 
with culpable dispositions of mind ; but the impossibility of 
judging others renders it incumbent on us to be lenient 
towards all, and neither to be peremptory in denying that those 
who differ from us have used the best means in their power 
to discover the truth, nor to charge their persons, whatever we 
may their opinions, with odious consequences which they do 
not avow. 

58. This diffuse and not very well-arranged vindication of 

pnnge pr soften it, but to Insert some- not exhibit his real way of thinking; If 

thing else of an opposite color, without indeed his way of thinking itself did not 

taking any pidns to liarmonize his context, rary with the wind tliat blew ftom differ 

This makes it easy to quote passages, espe- ent regions of controyenqr 
dally short ones, firom Taylor, which do 
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diversity of judgment in religion, comprised in the first 
Grounds of twelve sections of the Liberty of Prophesying, is the 
totomtioii. proper basis of the second part, which maintains the 
justice of toleration as a consequence from the former prin- 
ciple. The general arguments, or prejudices, on which pun- 
ishment for religious tenets had been sustained, turned on 
their criminality in the eyes of God, and the duty of the 
magistrate to sustain God*s lionor, and to guard his own sub- 
jects from sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and known 
idolatry, or any sort of practical impiety, may be punished 
corporally, because it is matter of fact, asserts that no mat- 
ter of mere opinion, no errors that of themselves are not sins, 
are to be persecuted or punished by death or corporal inflic- 
tion. He retunis to his favorite position, "that we are not 
sure not to be deceived ; " mingling this, in that inconsequent 
allocation of his proofs which frequently occurs in his writ- 
ings, with other arguments of a different nature. The gov- 
ernors of the church, indeed, may condemn and restrain, as 
far as their power extends, any false doctrine which encou- 
rages evil life, or destroys the foundations of religion : but if 
the church meddles farther with any matters of question, 
which have not this tendency, so as to dictate what men are 
to believe, she becomes tyrannical and uncharitable; the 
Apostles' Creed being sufficient to conserve the peace of the 
church and the unity of her doctrine. And, with respect to 
the civil magistrate, he concludes that he is bound to suffer 
the profession of different o[)inions, which are neither directly 
impious and immoral, nor disturb the public peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which Taylor professes to 
inconris- Consider which among the sects of Christendom are 
tencyofone to be tolerated, and in what degree, is written in a 
^ *^ '' tone not easily reconciled with that of the rest. 
Though he begins by sajdng that diversity of opinions does 
more concern public peace than religion, it certainly appears, 
in some passages, that on this pretext of peace, which with 
the magistrate has generally been of more influence than that 
of orthodoxy, he withdraws a great deal of that liberty of 
prophesying which he has been so broadly asserting. Pun- 
ishment for religious tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
restraint of separate worship ; yet we are not prepared for 
the shackles he seems inclined to throw over the latter. Laws 
of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in Taylor's age, were under* 
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Btood to be binding on the whole community, cannot, he holds, 
be infringed by those who take occasion to disagree, without 
rendering authority contemptible ; and if there are any as 
zealous for obedience to the church, as others may be for their 
opinions against it, the toleration of the latter's disobedience 
may give offence to the former : an argument strange enough 
in this treatise ! But Taylor is always more prone to accu- 
mulate reasons than to sift their efficiency. It is indeed, he 
thinks, worthy to be considered, in framing a law of church 
discipline, whether it will be disliked by any who are to obey 
it ; but, after it is once enacted, there seems no further indul- 
gence practicable than what the governors of the church may 
grant to particular persons by dispensation. The laws of 
discipline are for the public good, and must not so far tolerate 
a violation of themselves as to destroy the good that the pub- 
lic ought to derive from them.^ 

60. I have been inclined to suspect that Taylor, for some 
cause, interpolated this chapter after the rest of the m^ g^ne^ 
treatise was complete. It has as little bearing upon, defence of 
and is as inconsistent in spirit with, the following sec- *"* ^^ 
tions as with those that precede. To use a familiar illustra- 
tion, the effect it produces on the reader's mind is like that of 
coming on deck at sea, and finding, that, the ship having put 
about, the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the next section, he 
resumes the bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; and, aft«r 
discussing at great length the leading tenet of the Anabaptists, 
concludes, that, resting as it does on such plausible though 
insufficient grounds, we cannot exclude it by any means from 

1 Thi9 single chapter is of itself conclu- It is certain that much which he has said 
rive against the truth of Taylor's own will bear that construction; but, if he 
allegation, that he wrote his liberty of meant only this, he has not expressed him- 
Prophesying in order to procure tolera- self with uniform clearness and consisten- 
tion fbr the Episcopal Church of England cy, as indeed is too common with him. 
at the bands of those who had overthrown lie Is so &r from being distinct in the 
it. No one ever dreamed of refusing whole treatise as to what he aims at, that 
freedom of opinion to that church: it his editor, Heber, imagines him to have 
was only about public worship that any contended, under the name Liberty of 
difficulty could arise. But, in truth, there Prophesying, not for toleration of sectaries, 
is not one word in the whole treatise but of an exonption from fixed articles of 
which could have been written with the faith for the clergnr themselves. I con- 
view that Taylor pretends. ceive this to be a mistake ; but Heber was 

[It has been suggested by an anony- not deficient in acuteness, and could hard- 

mous correspondent, that I have put a ly have misunderstood a plain moamng. 

wrong construction on this seventeenth The hypothesis of my correspondent, it 

chapter, and that Taylor's design was to may be observed, strengthens the presump* 

withstand that Puritan party within the tion that the Liberty of Prophes.< ing wa« 

church who refrised to submit to the es- chiefly written while the ('hurcbi of Eng 

tablished laws of ecclesiastical discipline, land was still in the ascendant. — 1842.] 
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toleration, though they may be restrained from preaching 
their other notions of the unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, 
or of capital punishment ; it being certain that . no good 
religion teaches doctrines whose consequences would destroy 
all government A more remarkable chapter is that in which 
Taylor concludes in favor of tolerating the Romanists, except 
when they assert the pope's power of deposing princes or of 
dispensing with oaths. The result of all, he says, is this : 
" Let the prince and the secular power have a care the 
commonwealth be safe. For whether such or such a sect of 
Christians be to be permitted, is a question rather political 
than religious." 

61. In the concluding sections, he maintains the nght of 
particular churches to admit all who profess the Apostles' 
Creed to their communion, and of private men to communicate 
with different churches, if they require no unlawful condition. 
But " few churches, that have framed bodies of confession and 
articles, will endure any person that is not of the same confes- 
sion ; which is a plain demonstration that such bodies of con- 
fession and articles do much hurt." " The guilt of schism may 
lie on him who least thinks it ; he being rather the schismatic 
who makes unnecessary and inconvenient impositions, than 
he who disobeys them, because he cannot do otherwise without 
violating his conscience." ^ The whole treatise on the Liberty 
of Prophesying ends with the celebrated parable of Abraham, 
found, as Taylor says, " in the Jews' books," but really in an 
Arabian writer. This story, Franklin, as every one now 
knows, rather unhandsomely appropriated to himself; and it 
is a strange proof of the ignorance as to our earlier literature 
which then prevailed, that for many years it continued to be 
quoted with his name. It was not contained in the first 
editions of the Liberty of Prophesying ; and indeed the book 
from which Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it was not 
published till 1651. 

62. Such is this great pleading for religious modenition ; 
a production not more remarkable in itself than for the quar- 
ter from which it came. In the polemical writings of Jeremy 
Taylor, we generally find a stanch and uncompromising adhe- 
rence to one party ; and, from the abundant use he makes of 

1 This is said aim by ILdee, in his tract It in, howeTer, what Taylor would haT« 
on Schism, which was published some thought without a prompter, 
years before the liberty of Prophesying. 
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authoritj, we should infer that he felt a gi*eAt veneration for 
it. In the Liberty of Prophesying, as has appeared by the 
general sketch rather than analysis we have just given, there 
b a prevailing tinge of the contrary turn of mind, more strik- 
ing than the comparison of insulated passages can be. From 
what motives, and under what circumstances, this treatise was 
written, is not easily discerned. In the dedication to Lord 
Hatton of the collective edition of his controversial writing 
after the Restoration, he declares, that, '^ when a persecution 
did arise against the Church of England, he intended to make 
a reservative for his brethren and himself, by pleading for a 
liberty to our consciences to persevere in that profession 
which was warranted by all the laws of Grod and our supe- 
riors." It is with regret we are compelled to confess some 
want of ingenuousness in this pari of Taylor's proceedings. 
No one reading the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest bearing on any toleration that the 
Episcopal Church, in the time of the civil war, might ask of 
her victorious enemies. Tlie differences between them were 
not on speculative points of faith, nor turning on an apiHsal to 
fathers and councils. That Taylor had another class of con- 
troversies in his mind is sufficiently obvious to the attentive 
reader of his work ; and I can give no proof in this place 
to any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the new school of Leyden 
had aimed in England at the positive dogmatists, sflectof 
who, in all the reformed churches as in that of *»»*« '««•**■•• 
Rome, labored to impose extensive confessions of faith, 
abounding in inferences of scholastic theology, as conditions 
of exterior communion, and as peremptory articles of faith. 
Chillingworth and Hales were not less decisive; but the 
former liad but in an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had been rather deficient 
in proof of its hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may 
be said to have been the first who sapped and shook the 
foundations of dogmatism and pretended orthodoxy; the 
first who taught men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief; and, instead of extinguishing dissent, to 
take away its sting by charity, and by a sense of human 
fallibility. The mind thus freed from bigotry is best pre» 
pared for the public toleration of differences in religion ; but 
certainly the despotic and jealous temper of governments is 

▼Ol* XL 29 
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not 80 well combated by Taylor as bj later advocates of 
religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls not unfrequentlj 

Its defects ^"^^ ^*® usual fault Endowed with a mind of pro- 
digious fertility, which a vast erudition rendered 
moi*e luxuriant, he accumulates without selection whatever 
presents itself to liis mind : his innumerable quotations, his 
multiplied reasonings, his prodigality of epithets and apposi- 
tions, are poured along the interminable periods of liis wnt- 
ings, with a frequency of repetition, sometimes of the same 
phrases, which leaves us to suspect that he revised but little 
what he had very rapidly composed. Certain it is, that, in 
his different worl^, he does not quite adhere to himself; and 
it would be more desirable to lay this on the partial views 
that haste and impetuosity produce, than on a deliberate 
employment of what he knew to be insufficient reasoning. 
But I must acknowledge, that Taylor's fairness does not seem 
his characteristic quality. 

05. In some passages of the Liberty of Prophesying, he 
seems to exaggerate the causes of uncertainty, and to take 
away from ecclesiastical antiquity even that moderate proba- 
bility of truth which a dispassionate inquirer may sometimes 
assign to it. His suspicions of spuriousness and interpolation 
are too vaguely sceptical, and come ill from one who has no 
sort of hesitation, in some of his controversies, to allege as 
authority what he here sets aside with little ceremony. Thus, 
in the Defence of Episcopacy, published in 1G42, he main- 
tains the authenticity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, 
all of which, in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few years 
afterwards, he indiscriminately rejects. But this line of criti- 
cism was not then in so advanced a state as at present ; and, 
from a credulous admission of every thing, the learned had 
come sometimes to more sweeping charges of interpolation 
and forgery than would be sustained on a more searching 
investigation. Taylor's language is so unguarded, that he 
seems to leave the authenticity of all the fathers precarious. 
Doubtless there is a greater want of security as to books 
written before the invention of printing than we are apt to 
conceive, especially where independent manuscripts have not 
been found ; but it is the business of a sagacicus criticism, by 
the aid of internal or collateral evidence, to distinguish, not 
do£;matically as most are wont, but with a rational though 
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limited assent, the genuine remains of ancient writers from 
the incrustations of blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning distinguishes the the> 
logians of these fifty years, far greater than even in q,^^ ^^^ 
the sixteenth century ; and also, if I am not mista- diUon of 
ken, more critical and pointed, though in these latter *^^ 
qualities it was afterwards surpassed. And, in this erudition, 
the Protestant churches, we may perhaps say, were, upon the 
whole, more abundant than that of Borne. But it would be 
unprofitable to enumerate works which we are incompetent to 
appreciate. . Blondel, Daille, and Salmasius on the Continent, 
Usher in England, are the most conspicuous names. Blondel 
sustained the equality of the Apostolic Church both against 
the primacy of Rome, and the episcopacy for which the An- 
glicans contended : Salmasius and Daille fought on the same 
side in that controversy. The writings of our Irish usher; 
primate. Usher, who maintained the antiquity of his ^'»^*"«- 
order, but not upon such high ground as many in England 
would have desired, are known for their extraordinary learn- 
ing, in which he has perhaps never been surpassed by an 
English writer. But for judgment, and calm appreciation of 
evidence, the name of Usher has not been altogether so much 
respected by posterity as it was by his contemporaries. The 
Church of Rome had its champions of less eminent renown : 
Gretser, perhaps the first among them, is not very familiar to 
our ears ; but it is to be remembered, that some of the writ- 
ings of Bellarmin fall within this period. The Dogmata 
Thcologica of the Jesuit Petavius, though but a compilation 
from the fathers and ancient councils, and not peculiarly 
directed against the tenets of the reformed, may deserve 
mention as a monument of useful labor.^ Labbe, Sirmond, 
and several others, appear to range more naturally under the 
class of historical than theological writers. In mere ecclesi- 
astical history, — the records of events rather than opinions, 
— tills period was far more profound and critical than the 
preceding. The Annals of Baronius were abridged and con- 
tinued by Spondanus. 

G7. A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism might 
easily lie pi-oduced. Among the Romanists, Cornelius a Lapide 



* TIm Dogmata Tbeologica li not a elan of Lod GonimiUMi. MovbcC^ & 
complete work : it extends onlj u fkr m 639. 
tha iMad of ftw-wiU. It belongi to Um 
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has been extolled above the rest by his fellow-Jesuit, An- 
Sacred cri- dres. Hls Commentaries, published from 1617 to 
tidam. 1642, are reckoned by others too diffuse; but he 
seems to have a fair reputation with Protestant critics.* The 
Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially Glass, author of the 
Philologia Sacra, in hermeneutical theology. Rivet was the 
highest name among the Calvinists. Arminius, Episcopius, 
the Fratres Poloni, and indeed almost every one who had to 
defend a cause, found no course so ready, at least among Pix)- 
testants, as to explain the Scriptures consistently with liis 
QroUus; own tcnets. Two natives of Holland, opposite in 
Cocc<^iu». character, in spirit, and principles of i*easoning, and 
consequently the founders of opposite schools of disciples, 
stand out from the rest, — Grotius and Coccejus. Luther, 
Calvin, and the generality of Protestant interpreters in the 
sixteenth century, had, in most instances, rejected with some 
contempt the allegorical and multifarious senses of Scripture 
which had been introduced by the fathers, and had prevailed 
through the dark ages of the church. This adherence to the 
literal meaning was doubtless promoted by the tenet they all 
professed, the facility of understanding Scripture. That which 
was designed for the simple and illiterate was not to require 
a key to any esoteric sense. Grotius, however, in his Anno- 
tations on the Old and New Testament, published in 1 633, — 
the most remarkable book of this kind that had appeared, 
and which has had a more durable reputation than any per- 
haps of its precursors, — carried the system of literal inter- 
pretation still farther, bringing great stoi^es of illustrative 
learning from profane antiquity, but merely to elucidate the 
primary meaning, according to ordinary rules of criticism* 
Coccejus followed a wholly opposite course. Every passage, 
in his method, teemed with hidden senses; the narratives, 
least capable of any ulterior application, were converted into 
typical allusion, so that the Old Testament became throughout 
an enigmatical representation of the New. He was also 
remarkable for having viewed, more than any preceding 
writer, all the relations between God and man under the form 
of covenants, and introduced the technical language of juris- 
prudence into theology. This became a very usual mode of 

* Andres ; Blount. Simon, however, the Scriptures run to twdTe toIuium li 
Mys he is AiU of an erudition not to the not wonderfuL 
purpose ; which, u his Commentaries on 
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treating the subject in Holland, and afterwards in England. 
The Coccejans were numerous in the United Provinces, 
though not perhaps deemed quite so orthodox as their adver- 
saries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a theologian of the most 
inflexible and polemical spirit, were denominated Voetians. 
Their disputes began a little before the middle of the century, 
and lasted till nearly its close.^ The Summa Doctrinae of 
Coccejus appeared in 1 648 ; and the Dissertationes Theolo- 
gicae of Voet, in 1649. 

68. England gradually took a prominent share in this 
branch of sacred literature. Among the divines of sngUah 
this period, comprehending the reigns of James and commen- 
Charles, we may mention Usher, Gataker, Mede, 
Lightfoot, Jackson, Field, and Leigh.' Gataker stood, per- 
haps, next to Usher, in general erudition. The fame of 
Mede has rested, for the most part, on his interpretations 
of the Apocalypse. This book had been little commented 
upon by the reformers ; but, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, several wild schemes of its application to 
present or expected events had been broached in Germany. 
England had also taken an active part, if it be true what 
Grotius tells us, that eighty books on the prophecies had been 
published here before 1640.' Those of Mede have been 
received with favor by later interpreters. Lightfoot, with 
extensive knowledge of the rabbinical writers, poured his 
copious stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by a 
more obscure laborer in that region, — Ainsworth. Jackson 
had a considerable name ; but I do not think that he has been 
much quoted in modem times.^ Field on the Church has 
been much praised by Coleridge : it is, as it seemed to me, a 
more temperate work in ecclesiastical theory than some have 
represented it to be, and written almost wholly against Rome. 
Leigh*s Critica Sacra can hardly be reckoned, nor does it 

* Elch!ioni. Ti. part I. p. 204 ; Moshcfan. the lint. Of learning not theological, the 

* ** All confeMf " layi Selden, in the Kn^kh ckrgy had no extraordinary por- 
Table-taik, '* there nerer waa a more tlon. 

learned clergy : no man taxea them with * ** SI qna in re libera ease debet aen- 

ignoraoce." In another place, indeed, he tentia, oertA in raticlniis, praaertim cum 

is repreaented to eay, ** The Jeeuita and Jam Proteatantiiun Ubri prodierint fbrm* 

the lawyen of France, and the Low Conn- centum (in hta octoginta in Anglla fola, 

try-men. have engroaaed all learning : the nt mihi Anglici legati dixere) super illia 

veat of the world make nothing but homi- rebus, inter se plurimum dlacordea." — 

Mas." As ftr as theae sentences are not Grot. KpisC. 896. 

owing to diflerence of humor in the thne * [The entire works of Jackson hava 

of apeaking, he seems to have taken learn- been reprinted at Oxford within a few 

lag b a laifsr Sanaa the second time than yaaia.— 1868.] 
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claim Ix) be, more than a compilation from earlier theologians: 
it is an alphabetical series of words from the Hebrew and 
Greek Testaments, the author candidly admitting that he was 
not very conversant with the Latin language. Leigh, it 
should be added, was a layman. 

69. The style of preaching before the Reformation had 
style of been oflen little else than buffoonery, and seldom 
preaxjhing. rcspectable. For the most part, indeed, the clergy 
wrote in Latin what they delivered to the multitude in the 
native tongue. A better tone began with Luther. His lan- 
guage was sometimes rude and low, but persuasive, artless, 
powerful. He gave many useful precepts, as well as exam- 
ples, for pulpit eloquence. Melanchthon and several others, 
both in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well in the 
Lutlieran as in the Reformed Church, endeavored by systema- 
tic treatises to guide the composition of sermons. The former 
could not, however, withstand the formal, tasteless, and pole- 
mical spirit that overspread their theology. Li the latter, a 
superior tone is perceived. Of these, according to Eichhom, 
the Swiss preachers were most simple and popular, the Dutch 
most learned and copious; the French had most taste and 
eloquence, the English most philosophy.^ It is more than 
probable, that in these characteristics he has meant to com- 
prise the whole of the seventeenth century. Few Continental 
writere, as far as I know, that belong to this its first moiety, 
have earned any remarkable reputation in this province of 
theology. Li England several might be distinguished out 
English of a large number. Sermons have been much mor<5 
•ennoitf: frequently published here than in any other country ; 
and, from the beginning of the seventeenth century, form a 
large proportion of our theological literature. But it is, of 
courae, not requisite to mention more than the very few which 
may be said to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been praised 
, in late times. They are undoubtedly the produc- 
' tions of a very ingenious and a very learned man ; 

and two folio volumes by such a person may be expected to 
supply favorable specimens. In their general character, they 
will not appear, I think, much worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion. The subtilty of Donne, and his fondness for such 

1 Efehhonij tL part ii. p. 219, et post 
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incondusive reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, 
runs through all of these sermons at which I have looked. His 
learning he seems to have perverted in order to cull every 
impertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, their remote analo- 
gies, their strained allegories, their technical distinctions ; and 
to thfse he has added much of a similar kind from his own 
fanciful understanding. In his theology, Donne appears often 
to incline towards the Arminian hypotheses, which in the 
last years of James and the first of his son, the period in 
which these sermons wei*e chiefly preached, had begun to be 
accounted orthodox at court : but I will not vouch for his 
consistency in every discourse. Much, as usual in that age, 
is levelled against Rome. Donne was conspicuously learned 
in that controversy ; and, though he talks with great respect 
of antiquity, is not induced by it, like some of his Anglican 
contemporaries, to make any concession to the adversary.^ 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much higher 
reputation ; far, indeed, above any that had preceded of Jnvmj 
them in the English Church. An imagination essen- '^J^^- 
tially poetical, and sparing none of the decorations which, by 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar to verse ; a warm 
tone of piety, sweetness, and charity ; an accumulation of 
circumstantial accessories whenever he reasons or persuades 
or describes ; an erudition pouring itself forth in quotation 
till his sermons become in some places almost a garland of 
flowers from all other writers, and especially from those 
of classical antiquity, never before so redundantly scattered 
from the pulpit, — distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries 
by their degree, as they do from most of his successors by 
their kind. His sermons on the Marriage Ring, on the House 
of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, may be named without 
disparagement to others, which perhaps ought to stand in 
equal place. But they are not without considerable faults, 
some of which have just been hinted. The eloquence of 
Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence of the highest class : 
it is far too Asiatic, too much in the style of the declaimers 



* Doane inrniTed miM iMndal bj a tatlona from Um imbble of bad aaUiOfg 

book «ntitled Biathanfttot, aad eofiridered whom he and to read, fill up Um whola 

aa a Ttndkation of sukida. It waa pub- of it. It to ImpoMible to find a Iom elaar 

liahed long after hto death fn 1661. It atatement of aiviunent on either ride No 

to a very dull and pedantie perlbrmanoe, one would be mduced to kill himself bj 

wttbont the infraoity and acutenem ot rrading inch a book, unleaa ha wwi 

paiadoz: distinetione,olt)aetkNia«aadqao> threatened with another TOiiima 
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of the fourth century, by the study of whom he had probably 
vitiated his taste ; his learning is ill-placed, and his arguments 
often as much so ; not to mention that he has the common 
defect of alleging nugatory proofs : his vehemence loses its 
effect by the circuity of his pleonastic language ; his sentences 
arc of endless length, and hence not only adtogether unmu- 
sical, but not always reducible to grammar. But he is still 
the greatest ornament of the English pulpit up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and we have no reason to. believe, 
or rather much reason to disbelieve, that he had any compe- 
titor in other languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, several of which 
Devotional ^^long to the first part of the century, are by no 
writingBof means of less celebrity or less value than his ser- 

^^" mons. Such are the Life of Christ, the Holy Living 
and Dying, and the collection of meditations called the Gol- 
den Grove. A writer as distinguished in works of practical 
piety was Hall. His Art of Divine Meditation, his 
Contemplations, and indeed many of his writings, 
remind us frequently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and 
devotional tempers; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of illustration ; both may be said to have had strong imagina- 
tion and poetical genius, though Taylor let his predominate a 
little more. Taylor is also rather more subtle and argumen- 
tative; his copiousness has more real variety. Hall keeps 
more closely to his subject, dilates upon it sometimes more 
tediously, but more appositely. In his sermons there is some 
excess of quotation and far-fetched illustration, but less than 
in those of Taylor. In some of their writings, these two 
great divines resemble each other, on the whole, so much, that 
we might for a short time not discover which we were read- 
ing. I do not know that any third writer comes dose to 
either. The Contemplations of Hall are among his most 
celebrated works. They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meet with in the devotional 
writings of his contemporary, but are perhaps more practical 
and generally edifying.^ 

73. The religious treatises of this class, even those which, 
by their former popularity or their merit, ought to be men- 
tioned in a regular history of theological literature, are toe 

1 Some of the moral wriUngii of Hall in the seTenteenth centary, and had matik 
tnuudalad faito French bj Cheyieaa lucoeas. Nkeron, xi. 848. 
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nnmerous for these pages. A mjrstical and ascetic spirit 
diffused itself more over religion, struggling some- in tUe 
times, as in the Lutherans of Germany, against the '^""' 
formal orthodoxy of the church, but more oflen in subordination 
to its authority, and co-operating with its functions. The writ- 
ings of St. Francis de Sales, titular Bishop of Geneva, 
especially his treatise on the Love of God, published in 1616, 
make a sort of epoch in the devotional theology of the Church 
of Rome. Those of St Teresa, in the Spanish language, 
followed some years afterwards : they are altogether full of a 
mystical theopathy. But De Sales included charity in his 
scheme of divine love ; and it is to him, as well as others of 
his age, that not only a striking revival of religion in France, 
which had been absolutely perverted or disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, was due, but a reformation in the practices 
of monastic life, which became more active and beneficent, 
with less of useless penance and asceticif>m, than before. New 
institutions sprang up with the spirit of association, and all 
other animating principles of conventual orders, but free from 
the formality and torpor of the old.' 

74. Even in the German churches, rigid as they generally 
were in their adherence to the symbolical books, xndLn- 
some voices from time to time were heard for a more themn 
spiritual and effective religion. Amdt's Treatise of 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on ascetic and devotional 
principles, and with some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, has been reckoned one of the first 
protests against their barren forms of faith ;' and the mystical 
theologians, if they had not run into such extravagances as 
did dishonor to their name, would have been accessions to the- 
same side. The principal mystics or theosophists have gene- 
rally been counted among philosophers, and will therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. -The German nation is 
constitutionally disposed to receive those forms of religion 
which address themselves to the imagination and the heart. 
Much, therefore, of this character has always been written, 
and become popular in that language. Few English writings 
of the practical class, except those already mentioned, can be 
•aid to retain much notoriety. Those of George Herbert 
are best known : his Country Parson, which seems properly 

t lUake, tt. 480. 

> SkhlMMrn, Ti. part i. p. 855; Blogr. UdIt.; ChaloMri. 
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to fall within this description, is, on the whole, a pleasing 
little book; but the precepts are sometimes so overstrained, 
according to our notions, as to give an air of affectation. 

75. The disbelief in revelation, of which several symptoms 
infliteuty had appeared before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
writera! ^"^7' became more remarkable afterwards both in 

France and England, involving several names not 
^'*"^™*°* obscure in literary history. The first of these, in 
point of date, is Charron. The religious scepticism of this 
writer has not been generally acknowledged, and indeed it 
seems repugnant to the fact of his having written an elaborate 
defence of Christianity ; yet we can deduce no other conclu- 
sion from one chapter in his most celebrated book, the 
Treatise on Wisdom. Charron is so often little else than a 
transcriber, that we might suspect him in this instance also to 
have drawn from other sources ; which, however, would leave 
the same inference as to his own tenets; and I think this 
chapter has an air of originality. 

76. The name of Charron, however, has not been generally 
vanini associated with the charge of irreligion. A more 

audacious and consequently more unfortunate writer 
was Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, whose book De Admi- 
randis Naturae Reginae Deaeque Mortalium Arcanis, printed 
at Paris in 1616, caused him to be burned at the stake by a 
decree of the parliament of Toulouse, in 1619. This treatise, 
as well as one that preceded it, Amphitheatrum ^temas 
Providentiae, Lyons, 1615, is of considerable rarity; so that 
there has been a question concerning the atheism of Vanini, 
which some have undertaken to deny.^ In the Amphithea- 
trum I do not perceive any thing which leads to such an im- 
putation, though I will not pretend to have read the whole of 
a book full of the unintelligible metaphysics of the later Aris- 
totelians. It professes, at least, to be a vindication of the 
being and providence of the Deity. But the later work, 
which is dedicated to Bassompierre, and published with a 
royal privilege of exclusive sale for six years, is of a very 
different complexion. It is in sixty dialogues, the interlocu- 
tors being styled Alexander and Julius Caesar; the latt«r 
representing Vanini himself. The far greater part of these 
dialogues relate to physical, but a few to theological subjects. 

* Brueker, t. 678. 
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In the fiftieth, on the religion of the heathens, he avows his 
disbelief of all religion, except such as Nature, which is God, 
being the principle of motion, has planted in the hearts of 
man ; every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
subjects in obedience, and of priests for their own lucre and 
honor ; * observing plainly of his own Amphithcatrum, which 
is a vindication of Providence, that he had said many things 
in it which he did not believe.' Vanini was infatuated with 



> **In quanam rellglone wvrh et pih 
Deum coll retuati philomphi existimA- 
runt? Id unica Natune lege, quam ipm 
Nature, qu» Deus est (est enim princi- 

{>iuin mottu), in omnium gentium animia 
nscripsit ; cmiena yero lege^ non nLti 
flgmenta et iUusiones esse asserebant, non 
a cacodaemone aliquo inductas, fiibuloffum 
namque illorum genus dicitur a philo- 
sophis. Red a principibus ad subditorum 
panlagngiam excogitatas, et a sarriflculis 
ob honoris et auri aucupium conflrmatas, 
Don miraculis, sed scriptura, cujus neo 
originale uUibi adioTenitur. quae mincu- 
la tacta lecitet, et bonarufb ac maianim 
actionum repromiasiones polliceatur, in 
ftitun tamen Tita, ne frausdetegi possit." 
p. 866. 

s ** Multa in eo Hbro wnripta sunt, qul- 
bus a me nulla prtestatur fides. Coal ra 
il mondo. — ALEX. Non miror, nam ego 
rrpbris Temaculia hoc usurpo sermoni- 
bua: Qu«to mondo h una gabbia de' 
matti. Reges exdpio et pontiflcea. Nam 
de iUia scriptura est : Cor regis in manu 
Domini," &c. — Dial. LVI. p. 428. 

The concluding pages are enough to 
show with what justice Buhle and Tenne- 
mann have grarelv recorded Vanini among 
philosophers. ** Quaeso, mi Juli, tuam de 
animie immortalitate sententiam expUoea. 

— J. C. Exeusatum me habeas rogo. — 
AI^ Cur ita? — J. C. Vorf Deo meo quaea- 
tionem lumc me non pertractaturum, an- 
tequam aenex dires et germanus erasero. 

— AL. Dii tibi Nestoreos pro Uterariae rel- 
^ publicae emolumento dies impertiant : rix 

trigesimum dudc attigisti annum et tot 
pneclanp eruditionia monnmenta admira- 
bili cum laude edidiati. —J. C. Quid haeo 
mi hi prosunt? — AL. Celebrem tibi lau* 
dem comparlrunt. — J. C. Omnes fiunae 
rumuaculos cum uno amawiae basiolo com* 
mutandos plerique philonophi suadent. 

— AL. At alter ea perflrui potest. — J. C. 
Quid inde adimit ? . . . — AL. Uberrimos 
▼oluptatifl fnictua percepisti in Naturae 
arcanis inTestiganJi'i — J. C. Corpus mihi 
tat studiis enenratum exhanstumque ; ne- 
qu« in hac humana caligine perfectam 
remm cognitionem assequi possumus; 
eiun ipsnmmet Aristotelem phitosophonim 
Daom inflnitli propemodom locia hallaci- 



natnm ftdsse adrerto, cnmque medieam 
fiM:ultatem prae reliquis certissimam adhoo 
incertam et &llaceni experior, subscribera 
cuperem Agrippae Ubello quem de scientia* 
rum ranitate conscripsit. — AL. Laborum 
tuorum pra^mium Jam consecutus es; 
aetemitati nomen Jam conaecrlati Quid 
Jucundiua in <>xtremo tuae a>tatis currl* 
culo arcipere potes, quam hoc canticum ? 
Et auperest aine te nomen in orbe tuum 

— J. C. Si animua mens una cum corpore, 
ut Athei flngunt, eTanescat, quas ille ex 
fiuna post obitum delicias nancisci pote- 
rit ? Fonitan gloriole tocuUs. et fldiculia 
ad cadareris domiciUum pertrahatur? 
Si animus, ut credimus libenter et spera^ 
mus, interitui non est obnoxiua, et ad 
superos erolabit, tot ibi pcrfruetur cupe 
diia et Toluptatibus, ut iUustres ac splen- 
didas mundi pomims et laudaciones neo 
pili faciat. Si ad purgatorias flammas 
detKwndet, gretior erft illl illius oretionis, 
Dies ine, dies ilia, mulierculls gratissima 
ret-itatio, quam omnes TullianT gloasuli. 
dicendique lepores, quam subtilissimae et 
pene dirin« Aristotelis ratiocinationea : 
ai Tartareo, quod Deua arertat, perpetoo 
carceri emancifMitur, nullum ibi solatium, 
nullam redeniptionem inreniet. — AL. 
utinam in adolescentiae limine has rationef 
excepissem ! — J. C. Praeterita mala na 
cogites future ne cures, praesentia ftigiaa. 
— ^AL. Ah ! — J. C. Liberaliter inspiras. — 
AL. Illiua Tersiculi rpcordor. Perduto A 
tutto il tempo, che in amor non ai apende. 

— J. C. EjjA quoniam inrllnato Jam die ad 
yespcram pei^ucta est dlsputatio (cujua 
singula Terba dirino Romanae ecdesias 
oraculo, infallibilis ci^us interpres a Spiri- 
tu Sancto modo constitutus est Paulus V., 
serenissiroa» Burghesiae familias sobolea, 
subjecta esse Tolumus, ita ut pro non 
dicds habeantur, si quae fbrsitan sunt, 
quod Tix crediderim, quae illiua placitia 
ad amuasim non consentiant), laxemus 
panlisper animos, et a severitate ad hilari< 
tatem risumoue traducamus. Ileus pueri ! 
lusorias tabtuas hue adferte." The wretch- 
ed man, it seems, had not much reason to 
think himself a gainer by his specula 
tkma ; yet he knew not that tha wool 
waa ■ail behind. 
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presumption, and, if he resembled Jordano Bruno in this 
respect, fell very short of his acuteness and apparent integ- 
rity. His cruel death, and perhaps the scarcity of his works, 
'has given more celebrity to his name in literary history than 
it would otherwise have obtained. 

77. Ix>rd Herbert of Cherbury, in his treatise De Veritate, 
Lord Her- *"^ ^^^^ more in that De Religione Gentilium, has 
bertof been justly deemed inimical to every positive re- 

" **^' ligion. He admits, indeed, the possibility of imme- 
diate revelation from heaven, but denies that any tradition 
frcm others can have sufficient certainty. Five fundamen 
tal truths of natural religion he holds to be such as all 
mankind are bound to acknowledge, and damns those hea 
thens who do not receive them as summarily as any theo- 
logian.^ 

78. The progress of infidelity in France did not fail tc 
Orotius de attract notice. It was popular in the court of Louih 
Veritate. XIH., and, in a certain degree, in that of Charles I 
But this does not belong to the history of literature. Among 
the writers who may have given some proofs of it, we may 
reckon La Mothe le Vayer, Naude, and Guy Patin.* The 
writings of Hobbes will be treated at length hereafter. It is 
probable that this sceptical spirit of the age gave rise to those 



1 Theee five articles are: *' 1. EemDeum Patin's letters, except thom near the end 
tummurn. — 2. Colidebere. — 3. Virtutem of hb life, lead to a nimilar conclusion 
pietatemque esse prsecipuaa partes cultus One of them has certainly the appearance 
divini. — 4. Dolendum esse ob peocata, ab of implicating Gassendi, and has been 
iisque resipiscendum. — 6. Dari ex boni- quoted as such by Sir James Mackintoeb, 
tate Justitiaque divina prsemium Tel in bis Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
poenam turn in hac vita, turn poet banc Patin tells us, that Naude, OasFendi, and 
Titam. . . . lUsce quippe ubi superstitio- be were to sup together the following Sun- 
nee flgmentaque commiscuerint, Tel ani- day. '* Ce sera une d^baucbe, mais phi- 
mas suas criminibus quae nulla satis eluat lo«iophique, et peut-^tre quelque chose 
poenitentia, commaculaverint, a seipsis d'aTautage, pour etre tons trois guiris da 
perditio propria, Deo vero summo in setter- loup-garou, et Stre d^livr^s du mnl des 
nam sit gloria." — De Religione Gentilium^ scrupules qui est le tyran des consriences. 
cap. 1. nous irons peut-etre jusque fort pres du 

' La Mothe le Vayer has frequently sanctuaire. Je fis Tan passi ce Toynge 

been reckoned among those who carried de Gentilly avec M. Naude, moy fcuI btcc 

their general sceptici^ into religion. And luy. tSt«-^-tete; il n'y aToit point de t^- 

Uds seems a foir inference, unless the con- moins, aussi n -y en faloit-il point ; nous 

trary can be shown ; for those who doubt y parUinies fort librement de tout, sans 

of what is most evident will naturally que personne en ait ete scandalise." — p. 

doubt of what is less so. In La Mothe's 22. I should not, nevertheless, lay much 

fourth (Ualog^e, under the name of Ora- stress on this letter, in opposition to the 

tius Tubero, he pretends to speak of faith many assertions of belief in religion which 

as a gift of God, and not founded on evi- ^he writings of Gassendi contain. One of 

dence ; which was probably but the usual them, indeed, quoted by Dugald Stewart, 

subterfiige. The Naudseana are fiill of in note Q to his first Dissertation, is 

broad intimations that the author was. as rather suspicious, as going too Ut into a 

he expresses it. bien dcniuisd ; and Ouy mystical strain for his cold temperament 
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viodications of revealed religion which were published in the 
present period. Among these, the Urst place is due to the 
well-known and extensively circulated treatise of Grotius. 
This was originally sketched in Dutch verse, and intended 
for the lower classes of his countrymen. It was published in 
Latin in 1627.^ Few if any books of the kind have been so 
frequently reprinted ; but some parts being not quite so close 
and critical as the modern state of letters exacts, and the 
arguments against Jews and Mahometans seeming to occupy 
too much space, it is less read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or versions 
of the Scriptures were published. The English trans- 
lation of the Bible had been several times revised, SSnaution 
or re-made, since the first edition by Tyndale. It ©' t^e 
finally assumed its. present form under the authority 

of James I. Forty-seven persons, in six companies, meeting 
at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the labor 
among them ; twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testament, 
fifteen to the New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules im- 
posed for their guidance by the king were designed, as far as 
possible, to secure the text against any novel interpretation ; 
the translation, called the Bishops' Bible, being established as 
the basis, as those still older had been in that ; and the work 
of each person or company being subjected to the review of 
the rest. The translation, which was commenced in 1607, 
was published in 1611.^ 

80. The style of this translation is in general so enthusi- 
astically praised, that no one is permitted either to 
qualify or even explain the grounds of his approba- * ^ *' 
tion. It is held to be the perfection of our English language. 
I shall not dispute this proposition ; but one remark as to a 
matter of fact cannot reasonably be censured, that, in conse- 
quence of the principle of adherence to the original versions 
which had been kept up ever since the time of Henry VIII., 
it is not the language of the reign of James I. It may, in the 
eyes of many, be a better English, but it is not the English 
of Daniel or Raleigh or Bacon, as any one may easily per- 
ceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old Testament, 
with obsolete phraseology, and with single words long since 
abandoned, or retained only in provincial use. On the mora 

1 Nioexon, toI. ziz. ; Biogr. UoIt. > Fuller's Church Histoxy 
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